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PREFACE 

TO THE EDITION OF 17?3 


Whoever has read or heard of this historian, 
Philip de Comines, needs no farther, light into his 
character, it being one of the first of the modems for 
bis~manner and veracity. His manner is easy, his 
reflections judicious, his facts true and impartial^ and 
the whole so polite and natural, that he shews himself 
all along to be an accomplished courtier and politician. 
He conceals his learning as much as he thought con¬ 
venient, to give himself the more room for his politics ; 
and in them he proves himself to be a complete master of 
the cabinet, for which his own good sense, his breeding, 
and life in the courts of the greatest princes in Europe, 
sufficiently qualified him. Indeed Sleidan and others 
have accused him of want of learning, but his know¬ 
ledge in the world and mankind was infinitely prefer¬ 
able to all scholarship; in which, though he did not 
abound, he was not deficient. However, notwith¬ 
standing what Sleidan and some others have been 
pleased to say of our author, the learned Justus Eip- 
sius highly extols him \ and in his notes upon the first 
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book of politics says, that he has written with so 
much judgment and accuracy, that he may boldly 
venture to compare him with the most celebrated his¬ 
torians among the ancient Greeks and Romans. In 
short, it would be endless to enumerate all the eulogies 
and encomiums both on the author and his history, 
that are to be found in the writings of Jacobus Mar- 
chantius, Aubertus Miraus, Valerius Andreas, Scevola 
Sammarthanus, Gerard Vossius, Guicciardini, Ma¬ 
riana, Thuanus, and several other persons of learning 
and merit; and therefore I fchall here content myself 
with only giving the reader a character of him and 
his Memoirs, as it is admirably well drawn, in respect 
to hia manner of writing, by Mr. Dryden in his Life 
of Plutarch. Next to Thucydides, says he, in this 
kind may be accounted Polybius amongst the Gre¬ 
cians : Livy, though not free from superstition, nor 
Tacitus from ill-nature amongst the Romans: Amongst 
the modern Italians, Guicchiardine and d’Avilla, if not 
partial; but above all men, in my opinion, the plain, 
sincere, unaffected, and most instructive Philip de 
Comines amongst the French; though he only gives 
his history the humble name of commentaries. I am 
sorry I cannot find in our own nation (though it has 
produced some commendable historians) any proper to 
be ranked with these. 

As to the subject of these Memoirs, it is presumed 
the remaining part of this preface will give the reader 
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a true idea of it. He gives us a prospect of all the 
most memorable occurrences in the reigns of Louis 
XI, his son Charles VIII, Charles the last Duke of 
Burgundy, and Mary his only daughter and heir, (who 
was married afterwards to Maximilian of Austria, the 
first emperor of that name) as likewise a description of 
the most remarkable passages in England, Flanders, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and other neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, which happened in the space of thirty-four years, 
from 1464, to 1498. He teaches with as much verity, 
as plainness and simplicity of style, such fair lessons, 
as will shew princes the way of governing their people 
with gentleness and order. There it is to be seen how 
kings can never be at peace with their subjects, whilst 
they are at variance with the King of kings, to whom 
all mankind, of what dignity or qualification soever* 
must give an account. There it is to be seen how 
justice, equity, moderation, and uprightness in all 
things, is that which gives them a quiet and happy 
dominion over the hearts of their subjects, without 
employing their menaces or forces. In short, his 
book is a pleasant and profitable field, full of infinite 
good fruits useful for all conditions, in good fortune as 
well as had, for him that commands as well as him that 
obeys; and all enforced with such christian-like per¬ 
suasions, and fortified with such important and excel¬ 
lent precepts, that it is impossible to read them 
without being affected. 
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Monsieur Godefroy’s edition of these Memoirs, 
from whence the following translation was taken, is 
esteemed by all learned and judicious persons to be 
the best and most exact, that was ever yet published. 
For not being satisfied with comparing all the former 
editions with each other, he has also added several 
notes and observations of the learned Thuanus, Mon¬ 
sieur Godefroy his father, and abundance of other 
curious and valuable remarks, which serve no less to 
illustrate the author, than to justify the truth of several 
important passages in it. Besides the indefatigable 
care and pains that were taken in printing the original 
in the royal press at the Louvre in that noble and 
beautiful letter so much admired all over Europe, the 
editor compared, with all possible exactness and accu¬ 
racy^ these Memoirs, with two manuscripts he had by 
him that were written about the time of the author. 
One was in parchment in quarto, taken out of the 
king’s library in the custody of M. de Puy, counsellor 
to the king in his councils ; the other in folio, written 
also in parchment, and lent him by one M. Hardy, 
counsellor for the king in the Chastellet; besides 
which, he had got some other copies printed above a 
hundred and fifty years since, all which he compared 
and perused with great diligence to the end, that the 
book might come forth the most perfect and correct 
that could be, and the most agreeable to the conception 
of the author. And that this book might receive all 
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the advantages and improvements it was capable of, 
be has also been extremely assisted in this work by the 
Sieurs de St. Marthe, the worthy historiographers bf 
France, who contributed their share too, not only in 
their judgments and advice, but in lending him several 
books and memoirs, in order to render the edition 
complete. Monsieur Joly canon of Nostre Dame de 
Paris was much his friend in this affair; and M. de 
Vuyon, Sieur de Herouval, and auditor of the exche¬ 
quer, was the same; M. Buisson Aubenay, and one 
Mousieur Camusat, a canon of the cathedral of Troyes, 
were very serviceable to him ; and in short, he had all 
the help and assistance that the most learned and in¬ 
genious men of France in that age could give him. 

' There have been so many other impressions of this 
renowned history, that there is scarce any book (the 
bible excepted) which in the space of six score years 
has been printed so often. 

There have been also several copies of the original; 
the first was printed in September 1524 , by Anthony 
Coutean; the second the year after; the third at Lyons, 
1526; the fourth, 1529 ; the fifth in octavo at Paris, 
1539, iit an old Gothic character; besides which, 
there were twb impressions in octavo at Paris, one in 
1546, and the other in 1529. In 1559 there was 
^another at Lyons, by John de Tournes; in 1552, 
1561, and 1580, there were three more printed in 
folio at Paris: And besides all these, there are several 
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other editions in our age, and among the rest one at 
Lyons, and another at Roan, the one in l6mo. and the 
other in 12mo. 

And not only the French but foreign nations (as is 
said before) have testified their esteem of it. John 
Sleidan (almost contemporary with our author) one of 
the most eminent writers in Germany, took the pains to 
translate it into Latin, to render it more communicable 
in Europe, and put it forth in Paris in 12mo. in the 
year 1568. There have been translations of it like¬ 
wise in Italian, Dutch, and in Spanish, printed at Ant¬ 
werp, 1643, in folio, with large politic observations 
upon it, with this title, “ Las Memoir as de Felipe de 
Comines, con Escolios propios de Don Juan Vitrian ” 
And a new French edition printed at Leyden in 12mo. 

As to the author, Philip de Comines, Sleidan’s ac¬ 
count of his life is most faithful, and will give the reader 
the greatest satisfaction. Some have charged him with 
too much flattery and complaisance to bis master, 
King Louis XI., others (as John le Maire) have ac¬ 
cused him of the other extreme, as having bespattered 
him too much; be it which it will, it is not our busi¬ 
ness in this place to inquire ; both of them are natural 
enough; yet the sincerity and probit/ of Comines 
secured him above all other historians, both then and 
since, if we will believe the testimony of most people. 
As to the subject and body of his history, though 
Louis XI. and Charles VIII. were principal actors in 
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it, and had the principal share in all the revolutions of 
their time; yet it was with so much difference and 
variety, that there scarce seems any resemblance 
between them. We shall see here how every one has 
driven on his particular interest and design, uuder the 
pretence of reason of state, title of right, magnanimity 
of person, duty of office, neighbourhood, alliance, 
honour, or particular obligation; and yet the true 
business and aim of them all, was nothing but to be¬ 
nefit and advance themselves by the detriment and 
diminution of their neighbour; which shews the natural 
injustice of mankind, and too often in those whose 
office it is to repress and correct those exorbitances in 
the people that are under them. Who can imagine 
the solicitude and trouble of mind in which Louis XI. 
lived all his time, and died at last; the first part of his 
reign being (as Comines tells us) taken up in an active 
and vigorous prosecution of his designs, never lying 
still, though with never so much detriment to his 
kingdom; and in the latter part he was busy and in¬ 
dustrious to settle it. In short, he was the occasion of 
very much mischief, first to other people, and then to 
himself. 

Charles, his brother, having embarked himself 
against the king his sovereign lord in the first troubles 
during his reign, could never disentangle himself, but 
continued the subject and amusement of the confede¬ 
rates whilst he lived, and his sudden and unfortunate 
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end discovered (as some thought) the practices and 
conspiracies against his life. 

Charles, Duke of Burgundy, a great and magnani¬ 
mous prince, and eminent for all honourable qualities, 
could he have been satisfied with his condition, and, 
Phaeton like, not have ruined himself. 

King Edward IV. of England having past through 
variety of fortunes, and being at length fixed on the 
throne, devoted himself to his pleasures, and minded 
nothing but the glory and-vanities of this world; he 
invaded the kingdom of France without any particular 
provocation, only to try what he could get for himself, 
by the means of him who set him to work: but he 
met with too cunning a merchant to prosper in his 
designs. 

Francis Duke of Bretagne (if you will believe the 
history of those times) the best humoured person in 
the world, was the only prince that finished his course 
w ith some kind of repose and satisfaction both to him¬ 
self and his people. Yet he was so watched by his 
neighbour, the King of France, that it is a miracle 
how he preserved his estate; yet he did, and gained 
upon him at the latter end of his days. 

Lewis de Luxembourg Count de St. Paul w'as ad¬ 
vanced by the King of France to the highest degree 
of honour in that kingdom; but he behaved himself so 
ill towards his master, that at length he brought him¬ 
self to the scaffold. 
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John de Bourbon, Bishop of Liege, was the cause 
of all the troubles and commotions in that city, as 
having neither age nor discretion suitable to his charge. 
The Liegeois, according to their natural giddiness and 
inconstancy, pulled their own ruin upon their heads: 
but he escaped not the hand of God, for he was killed 
basely, and thrown into the water by one la Marche 
called le Sanglier d’Ardain, whom he had intrusted 
and preferred. 

Adolphus, son of Arnold, Duke of Gelders, a mere 
Absalom to his father, finding, as he thought, nobody 
that could do him justice in this world, fled in dis¬ 
guise; and being discovered as he was passing a river, 
was taken prisoner unawares ? but at length having 
put himself at the head of some troops to repel the 
French, he was defeated and slain, which was a des¬ 
tiny he had deserved a long time before. 

't'he Gantois having taken upon themselves the abso¬ 
lute government, both of the dominion and person of 
their princess, she was doubly an orphan under their tui¬ 
tion; and they behaved themselves so unworthily towards 
her, that they left it to be revenged afterwards upon 
their children and successors by Charles of Austria, 
the emperor, who called them to a severe account. 

Mary of Burgundy, a princess of great reputation 
whilst she lived, was daughter and sole heir to that 
illustrious family, but left destitute of all kind of sup¬ 
port, after the death of her father: nevertheless she 
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subsisted, and bore up against the oppression of her 
neighbour the King of France, whose designs were 
bent wholly upon the destruction of her family. 

As to the other part of our history, under the reign 
of Charles VIII., whatever might be observed in an 
enterprise of great consequence, resolved and executed 
with as much rashness, indiscretion and disorder as 
was ever known of that nature, is most accurately pre¬ 
sented by our author. 

The house of Arragon, which was a long time set¬ 
tled in the government of Naples and Sicily, received 
an extraordinary concussion, yet greater in its effect 
than duration; for growing to an excess of oppression, 
it became grievous and burdensome to the people. 

But above all, Lodowick Sforza was the principal 
motive of the king’s voyage into Italy, to secure him¬ 
self of his nephew’s estate, which he thought would 
be much easier by that expedition. And indeed it not 
only answering, but exceeding his expectation, the same 
Lodowick made but an ill return to his most Christian 
majesty, whose passage into those parts secured Lo¬ 
dowick in his usurpation; till afterwards Louis XII. 
(who succeeded Charles) executed the judgment of 
heaven upon Lodowick, and it is well that the son (and 
by consequence the race of the said Lodowick) felt the 
effects of his father’s transgression under the reign of 
Francis I. 

John Sleidan, who translated the Memoirs of Philip 
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de Comines into Latin, has divided his translation into 
two parts, before each of which he has put epistles or 
prefaces in praise of the author, and recommendation 
of his history: to the first of which the reader (if 
more thau ordinary curious) is referred. 

Those (says that author in his second preface) who 
are desirous to make themselves known to the world 
by their writings, are by no means to show themselves 
affected or ambitious, but to consider which way they 
may make the reader better or more knowing; in 
which method few authors have proceeded as they 
ought. But we may put Philip de Comines in another 
rank, aud indeed he deserves it. It is true, his excel¬ 
lence was not great in the Latin tongue, otherwise he 
was a man of great dexterity, and a genteel wit. He 
has written the History of Louis XI., and his son 
Charles VIII, in French, and has done it so well, he 
ought to be imitated by any man that expects to gain 
credit by writing of history. He had all the advantages of 
doing it that could be desired : for first he served both 
the said princes in the quality of ambassador to seve¬ 
ral courts, and managed most part of the affairs which 
he mentions in his Memoirs, so that he had no need of 
assistance from any body. He was a person of singular 
sagacity, and excellent natural parts; and France being 
in great troubles in his time, he had a curiosity of trans¬ 
mitting what he had experienced and seen, to those 
who should come after, and have the charge and care 
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of such public affairs; to whose benefit and improve¬ 
ment having a particular respect, he made a diligent 
collection of all the enterprises and counsels which 
occurred in his time, without the least regard to any 
man’s favour or displeasure. He commends no man 
the more for being of his own family or country; nor 
the kings themselves in whose court he had been raised, 
unless the goodness of their actions could justify his 
relations, and where they were faulty, he never fails to 
show it, In a word, he is all over like himself, honest, 
entire, and faithful as he ought to be; what he says is 
graceful, 'and his relations are intermixt with many wise 
sayings. When he falls upon any thing more than or¬ 
dinarily remarkable, there is an advertisement to the 
reader, and particularly to young princes, to consider 
it seriously, to have a care of what has proved disho¬ 
nourable or prejudicial to other people; and when he 
has done, shows them frankly and generously what is 
their duty. I would not be thought to have insisted 
too long upon his* praise; what I have said is true, 
and his excellence wiH be better discovered by reading 
his history, in which it is not to be doubted but that 
those who peruse it will find in it several important and 
memorable occurrences; and one may venture to re¬ 
commend him with the greater confidence, because we 
find but few that imitate him. 

But besides this character that Sleidan gives him, 
he has another qualification to recommend him to the 
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favour of an Englishman, and that is, that whenever 
he has an occasion of mentioning the English in his 
history, he always does it after an honourable manner; 
and though indeed he will not allow us to be as cun¬ 
ning politicians as his own countrymen, yet he gives 
us the character of being a generous bold-spirited 
people, highly commends our constitution, and never 
conceals the grandeur and magnificence of the English 
nation. 

Nothing more can be said after all this, wjth refer¬ 
ence to the author’s design, and his execution of it; 
but something may be added as to his extraordinary 
merit and mastery in politics. “Let a man have never so 
great a genius for conquest,” say he, “ if he wants good 
sense, his other qualities will avail him nothing.” How 
just is that observation of his ! and yet a brutal courage, 
a fierceness which is founded on stupidity, is enough 
now to form a hero. Could we not give instances of 
this in our times, and of that excellent remark of his ? 
t€ That a prince who has ten thousand men, and is able 
1 6 maintain them, is more to be feared than ten princes, 
allies and confederates, of six thousand men each.” 
Yet had he ever known an alliance which had so solid 
a foundation, as the mutual interest of each % the secu¬ 
rity of public liberty confirmed by many glorious vic¬ 
tories and conquests, and just at the point of accom¬ 
plishing the great work for which it was formed, what 
would he have said of the weakness of all confedera- 
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cies, had he seen the last great one in Europe broken 
in such a manner ? He, who from his own penetrating 
judgment, without any such convincing example, had 
so well described the impotence of all alliances. Be¬ 
sides his being such a finished politician, he was an 
admirable orator, and having a process issued out in 
parliament against him, he was his own advocate, 
and pleaded his cause himself. Though he was by 
birth a Fleming, he was one of the greatest masters of 
the French tongue in his days, which to learn he 
read their best historians and poets, and became him¬ 
self the best pattern of style for the age he lived in; 
there being many authors much more modern than 
Philip de Comines, whose language is not so new and 
elegant as his, which in a great measure is owing to 
his court-life and conversation. 

There have been two editions of these Memoirs in 
English before; but both of them imperfect, and ca¬ 
pable of great improvements, as well with respect to 
the facts as the expression, which has varied so much 
of late, that it is with pain one reads so fine an author 
l n such rude language as is the old obsolete version 
especially. To this edition are added, in their proper 
places, all the treaties at large that have relation to 
these Memoirs, pieces which are very curious and in¬ 
structive to such as are conversant in history. The 
Scandalous Chronicle was added to the late French 
edition, and though not written by this author, nor of 
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equal value with the Memoirs, yet touching on some 
parts of his period, this edition could not have been as 
perfect as the French without it. (The wills, acts, and 
ordinances published by the French editor being only 
with a mean view, for the profit of the bookseller, and 
to swell the volume, have been omitted; for certainly 
the reader would soon have been tired with the jargon 
of law terms and dry pages, without any events or re’ 
flections to entertain him.) There is so much said of 
England in these Memoirs, that it is hoped that the 
notes with which this edition is illustrated, relating to 
our history, will not be the least acceptable part of 
this work. To the old English translation printed in 
folio, and dedicated to the great Lord Treasurer Bur¬ 
leigh, was added a Supplement; which is now annexed 
to this, the style being only a little altered to make it 
all of a piece, and render it the more agreeable to the 
reader. 
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TO THE FOLLOWING MEMOIRS, WHICH HE ADDRESSED TO 
8IGNIOR ANGELO CATTO, ARCHBISHOP OF VIENNA, 

IN DAUPHINS. ' 


It was your request, my good Lord Archbishop* 
of Vienna, that I should give you in writing the Me¬ 
moirs of what I knew, and had heard, of the transac¬ 
tions of the late King Louis XI., our master and 
benefactor; a prince^ indeed, whose actions deserve 
to be transmitted to posterity. In compliance to your 
Lordship’s desire I have done it, and as near the truth 
as my memory would permit me. Of the occurrences 
that happened in his youth I shall say little besides 
what his majesty was pleased to communicate to me; 
but, from the time of my first being eutertained in 
his service to his death, I shall be more particular: 
for I was present when he died, and as constantly 
attending him as any one about the court, being always 
of his bed-chamber, and employed in the most im¬ 
portant affairs of the kingdom. In him, and in all the 
rest of the princes that I have had the honour either to 
serve or to be known to, there was always a mixture 
of good and bad, which I plainly discerned; and no 
wonder, for they are but men like us, and perfection 
only belongs to God himself. However, that prince, 

* This archbishop was an Italian, and his name was Angelo Catto. 
He was physician and almoner to Louis XI., and it was at his request 
that Philip de Comines wrote these Memoirs. 
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in whom his virtues and good qualities outweigh his 
vices, is certainly worthy of more than ordinary com¬ 
mendations and applause; because persons of their 
rank and dignity are more obstinate and inclinable to 
exorbitancy in their actions than other people, by reason 
their education in their younger years is with less strict¬ 
ness and discipline; and when they are grown up, the 
generality of those who are about them, make it their 
study and business to conform themselves to their 
humours. I have been unwilling to dissemble the 
matter, and, perhaps, in several places may have said 
something that seems to lessen the character of my 
master; but I hope the reader will consider the reasons 
that induced me to do it. Yet this I dare affirm in his 
favour, that I never knew any prince less faulty in the * 
main, though I have been as conversant among them 
as any minister of state in my time in France; and not 
only in this kingdom, but in Bretagne, Flanders, Ger¬ 
many, England, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, spiritual 
princes, as well as temporal, besides several whom l 
never saw, but understood their natures and conditions 
from their letters, instructions, and my conferences 
with their ambassadors, which gave me no imperfect 
character of them. 

However, it is not my intention in the least to detract 
from the rest, by making encomiums upon, and prais¬ 
ing my master. What I have written was only what 
readily occurred to my mind, to assist (as I conceive) 
b% 
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your design of publishing it in Latin, (a language which 
your Lordship understands to perfection,) and I ques¬ 
tion not but when it appears in the world, it will shew 
the learning and abilities of the author, as well as the 
magnificence and grandeur of the prince. 

Where I am defective, you have the Lord de 
Bouchage* and others to apply to, who can give you a 
better account, and in better language; though, con¬ 
sidering the honour King Louis XI. did me, the posses¬ 
sions he gave me, the privacies he admitted me to, and 
his never discontinuing any of his favours to his dying 
day, no person ought to remember him better than 
myself: and if I could be guilty of so much ingratitude 
as to forget his good actions, then my misfortunes and 
sufferings since would be sufficient to remind me of 
them; though it is not unusual upon the death of great 
princes to see confusion among their officers, and some of 
them advanced, whilst others are laid aside; for honours 
and preferments are not always distributed according to 
the inclination of every one that desires them. 

Your Lordship seems only to demand of me an 
account of such occurrences as happened during the 
time that I was near the king’s person; but I am obliged 
to begin a little higher, and, having deduced them from 
the time of my being first entertained in his service, 
shall continue them in a regular method to his death. 

• Imbert de Batemay, Baron of Bonchage and Anton Lord of Mon- 
tretsor, Counsellor and Chamberlain to Louis XL He is mentioned 
in several places of this history. 
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OF 

PHILIP DE COMINES, 

LORD OF ARGBNTON. 

WHITTEN IK LATIK Br TBS LBARKBD SIBIVAK. 

Philip de Comines, the author of the fol¬ 
lowing Memoirs, was, by birth, a Fleming of 
a noble extraction, and allied to the most illus¬ 
trious families in Flanders: his sirname was De 
la Clite: his father and his uncle had been chief 
governors of Flanders under Philip Duke of 
Burgundy, and are called by John le Maire, 
author of The Annals of Flanders, Summi Prse- 
tores Flandriae. He had large possessions both 
in Hainault and Flanders; he was tall, fair, 
well-shaped, and of a comely personage; he 
spoke Italian, Dutch, and Spanish incomparably 
well, but his excellence consisted in the French, 
in which he had read all the histories that were 
extant in that language, especially that of the 
Romans; his conversation was chiefly among 
foreigners, being desirous to inform himself of 
all things and places, and very careful of employ¬ 
ing his time well; so that he was never known 
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to be idle. He had a prodigious memory, and 
such a wonderful facility in expressing his 
thoughts, that he wonld at the same time dic¬ 
tate to four secretaries different things, all of 
them of great importance, and with the same 
ease and dexterity as if there had been but one. 
As he grew in years he extremely lamented his 
deficiency in the Latin tongue; and complained 
of the little care that had been taken of his educa¬ 
tion in that respect. He was in great favour 
with Louis XI., and during that monarch’s 
reign, was extremely belqved and respected in 
France; where, at last, he married Helen of 
Montsoreau, which is upon the frontiers of 
Anjou. After the death of Louis XI., he fell 
into great troubles; for^ being a foreigner, the 
envy of his adversaries prevailed so far, that he 
was imprisoned at Loches, in the county of 
Berry, a place where such persons that are ac¬ 
cused of high treason are usually committed. 
In his imprisonment there (as he says himself in 
his Memoirs) he was used very severely; but the 
diligence of his wife removed him to Paris, where, 
not long after, he was convened before the Par¬ 
liament. He had great factions against him, and 
bis enemies were so very great and powerful. 
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that no advocate durst undertake his defence: 
being forced to do it himself, he pleaded his own 
cause so well, that after a speech of two hours 
in full court, he convinced them of his innocence, 
and was discharged.- He insisted much upon 
what he had done both for the king and king¬ 
dom, and the favour and bounty of his master 
Louis XI. He remonstrated to them, that he had 
done nothing either through avarice or ambition; 
and that if his designs had been only to have 
enriched himself, he had as fair an opportunity 
of doing it, as any mefn of his condition in France. 
He lay three years in prison. The next after 
his releasement, his wife was brought to bed of 
a daughter, who was christened Joan, and mar¬ 
ried afterwards to Rentb Count of Penthieure, of 
the House of Bretagne; by whom she had, 
among other children, a son called John, who is 
at this time Governor of Bretagne, Knight of 
the King’s Order, and Duke of Estampes, and 
enjoys several other dignities and preferments. 

Philip de Comines was sixty-four years old, 
and died in a house of his own called Argenton, 
October 17, 1519; and his body being carried to 
Paris, was interred in the church belonging to 
the Augustins, in a chapel which he had built 
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himself. Id his prosperity, he had the following 
saying frequently in his mouth against such per¬ 
sons as were idle, “ He that will not work, let 
him not eat.” In his adversity, he used to say, 
“I committed myself to the sea, and the tempest 
has overtaken me.” This I write not of myself, 
but by the dictates of Matthew of Arras; a man 
of great probity and knowledge, who is still 
living at Chartres in France, knew Philip de Co¬ 
mines extremely well, had served him, and was 
afterwards tutor to his grandson, the Duke of 
Estampes. This Matthew'of Arras having seen 
the Memoirs of Philip de Comines concerning the 
affairs of Louis XI., and Charles Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, (which not long before I had translated 
into Latin), and being (as he was pleased to say) 
delighted with the subject, for the better com¬ 
memoration of his master, he sent me this cha¬ 
racter by a friend of mine; which being soberly 
presented, was credibly received by me, and the 
rather, because it agreed exactly with what I had 
heard of this great man in France. 
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ANNOTATIONS AND REMARKS 

UPON THE AUTHOR’S LIFE, 

SERVING TO 8HOW WHAT IMPORTANT PLACES AND CONSIDER¬ 
ABLE REWARDS HE HAD IN THE REIGNS OF LOUIS XI. AND 
CHARLES VIII. 


Extracted from the seventh account of Mr. John de 
Brisonnet , Receiver-General of the Finances , from 
the first of October , 1472, to the last of Septem¬ 
ber , 1473. 

To Philip de Comines, Knight, Lord of Ravestures, 
counsellor and chamberlain to the king, the sum of forty- 
one thousand two hundred livres, besides the thirty thou¬ 
sand crowns of gold which the king presented him in con¬ 
sideration of several services that he has done his majesty; 
to aid and assist him in buying and purchasing of the 
Lord de Montsoreau, the land and seigniory of Argenton. 
To him more, the sum of four hundred livres which the 
king has given him, besides other gifts, pensions, and 
revenues, to furnish the castle of Berry, which belongs to 
him. 

Extracted from the record O., in the Register-Office 
of the Chamber of Accounts , beginning in Janu¬ 
ary, in the year 1470, and ending in August , in 
the year 1474, p. 70. 1 

Letters of King Louis XI., by which he gives to his 
trusty and well-beloved counsellor atd chamberlain Philip 
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de Comines, Knight, and Lord of Ravestures, a pension 
of six thousand livres, (this was upon his first coming 
into the king’s service,) which he is to receive as well out 
of the additional tax of threescore pence upon each mea¬ 
sure of salt that is carried to Pont de Cee, as out of the 
corn-house and excise of Chinon. These letters were 
granted or written at Amboise the 28th of October, 1472. 

In the same record, p. 150, are the deeds of gift of the 
principality, lands and seigniory of Talmont sur Tonne- 
Boutonue, Chasteau-Gontier, Curson, la Chevres Berre, 
and other lordships given by Louis XT. to Philip de Comi¬ 
nes Lord of Ravestures. And there are also letters im¬ 
porting, that it was for some singular services that he did 
the king during his imprisonment in the castle of Peronne, 
and in his expedition against the Liegeois, in which he was 
forced to accompany the Duke of Burgundy. These are 
the wordswho, by his good advice, and other services 
that he did us, was the chief means of preserving our 
royal person from danger. And at the bottom of these 
letters is written with the king’s own hand;—you know how 
desirous I am that this affair should be despatched im¬ 
mediately according to my intentions, and the causes that 
have induced me to do it; therefore pray take care not to 
make any difficulty about it, but despatch it presently 
without any manner of delay. Signed Louis. Tilhart. 

By letters patent granted at Plessis du Parc near Tours, 
the 11th of January, 1473, King Louis XL gives to Philip 
de Comines, Lord of Argenton and Ravestures, the money 
arising from the free fiefs and new acquisitions that were 
raised in the bailiwicks of Tournay and Tournesis, in con- 
* sideration of the great and important services he had done 
him in the most secret and weighty affairs. These deeds 
of gift are transcribed in the beginning of the account of 
. free fiefs and new acquisitions in the bailiwicks of Tournay 
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and Tournesis, which was made up by M. James de Bail- 
leux from the 1st of March, 1475, to the last day of 
February,1476. At the foot of this account, in the chap¬ 
ter of grants given by the king, there is a disbursement 
under the name of the Lord de Comines, of four thousand 
eight hundred and fourscore livres, being the sum to 
which the money arising from the free fiefs amounted. 

An extract of a record which is in the Register 
Office of the Chamber of Accounts in Paris , and 
endorsed P. 9 beginning in the year 1475, and 
ending in 1478. 

Philip de Comines, Lord of Argenton, was admitted into 
the chamber of accounts at Paris, and having taken the 
usual oaths at the bar of that court, was advanced to the 
office of seneschal of Poictou by the resignation of the 
Lord de Chaumont, and by the king’s letters patent, 
given at Plessis du Parc near Tours the 24th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1476, signed by the king in the presence of the Lords 
du Lude, Bouchage, and several others. 

In the same record P. p 313, there are several letters, 
by which King Louis XL gives to Philip de Comines two 
hundred and sixty-two livres, ten sols, eleven deniers, and 
an obolo of annual rent, levied upon the corporation of the 
city of Tournay, and the bailiwick of Tournesis, in con¬ 
sideration of the woods of Breuse and other lands lying 
in the said city of Tournay and bailiwick of Tournesis, 
which formerly belonged to James d’Armagnac Duke of 
Nemours. These letters were granted at Arras in Sep¬ 
tember, 1477. 

In the record Qbeing in the same Register-Office , 
beginning in the year 1479, and ending in 1481, 

Are the letters patent of Louis XL granted at Pont de 
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Samois the 9th of October, 1474, by which he gives to 
Philip de Comines, Lord of Argenton and Ravestures, the 
lands and seigniory of Chaliot near Paris. 

In the chapter of Pensions and Salaries , p. 155. 

To Philip de Comines, Knight, Lord of Argenton, the 
sum of four thousand livres, which was given by the king, 
or by his majesty's express command. He had also the 
like sum of four thousand livres at another time, as ap¬ 
pears by the account of the year 1485. 

In the chapter of Embassies , Voyages , and extraor¬ 
dinary Messages . 

The first day of November in the year 1483, King 
Charles VIII. sent the Lords de Chastillon, Richbourg, 
and Argenton, on an embassy to the Duke of Bretagne. 
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OP 

PHILIP DE COMINES, 

LORD OF ARGENTON. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Occasion of the Wars between Lonis XI. and the Count de 
Charolois, afterwards Duke of Burgundy.—1464. 

As soon as I was fit for business, and capable of 
performing my exercises, I was presented at Lisle 
to Charles, Duke of Burgundy, at that time only 
Count de Charolois, who entertained me in his ser¬ 
vice in the year i464. About three days after my 
coming thither, the Count d’Eu*, the chancellor of 

* Charles of Artois, prince of the blood, who, after a three-and 
twenty years’ imprisonment in England, returned into France. Heww 
extremely beloved by Louis XI., for having nothing of the pride and 
haughtiness of his ancestors in him. He continued in the king’s ser¬ 
vice till the time that the great lords of France revolted from him, and 
joined with the Count de Charolois and the rest of the princes against 
him in the year 1465. He reconciled the king and the Duke of Bte- 
tagne by a treaty of peace, concluded between those two princes at 
Saumur, in the year 1469 ; the quarrels and disputes that were between 
them‘being adjusted by his nice management, and that of the Count 
de Dunois. He died the 25th of July, in 1472, bein^near eighty years 
old, without issue, and is buried in the choir of the abbey of Eu. His 
heir was John de Burgundy, Count de Nevers, who was also his 
nephew. 
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France, called Morvillier*, and the archbishop of 
Narbonnef, as ambassadors from the King of 
France, arrived there also; and, in the presence of 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, the Count de Charolois, 
his son, and their privy council, were admitted to 
a public audience in open court. Morvillier’s 
speech was sharp and arrogant, accusing the Count 
de Charolois for having (upon his late being in 
Holland) caused a small man-of-war belonging to 
Dieppe to be seized, and in it the bastard of Ru- 
bemprfe f, whom he had also caused to be impri¬ 
soned, upon pretence that his design was to have 
surprised and carried him into France; which re¬ 
port he had published wherever he came, and 
especially at Bruges, (a town of great resort for 
strangers of all nations,) by Monsieur Oliver de la 
Marche, a Burgundian knight; whereupon his 
majesty finding himself, as he said, unjustly tra¬ 
duced, demanded 4 of Duke Philip that Monsieur 
Oliver de la Marche might be sent prisoner to 
Paris, to receive such punishment as his oflenfce 
deserved. To which Duke Philip made answer, 
that Sir Oliver de la Marche being a native of 
Burgundy, and steward of his household, was upon 

* Peter de Morvillier, lord of the same place, of Clary and Charen- 
ton, son of Philip de Morvillier, first president of the parliament of 
Paris, formerly president of the Duke of Burgundy’s parliaments. He 
was advanced to the chancellorship on the Sd of September, 1461, 
and resigned the seals to William Juvenal des Ursins, Baron of Trei- 
nel, Who succeeded him in the year 1465. 

t Anthony Du Bec-Crespin, heretofore Bishop and Dfike of Laon, 
t “ Episcopi Laudunenses,” in a book entitled, “ Gallia Christiana, 
numero 66. Antonins de Crespy vel Crespin 1452, translatus Narbo- 
iiem, sacramentum fldelitatis prsestat 1460. 

X The natural son of Anthony II., Lord of Dubempre, in Picardy. 
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no account subject to the crown of France; but 
however, if it could be fairly proved that he had 
done or spoken any thing that reflected on the 
king’s honour, he would take care to see him 
punished according to the nature of the crime. 
That as to the bastard of Rubempr&, he was taken 
Indeed by some of his people, upon information of 
intelligence which he and his confederates held in 
the Hague, where his son Charles, the Count de 
Charolois, had his residence at that time. That if 
his son was more suspicious than he ought to be, 
he learned it not from him, (for he never was of a 
jealous temper,) but rather from his mother*, 
who was, he must confess, the most fearful and 
apprehensive lady he had ever known. But yet, 
though he was not timorous himself, had he been 
in his son’s place, when the bastard of RubemprS 
was hovering about that coast, . he should have 
caused him to be apprehended, as his son had 
done. However, if, upon inquiry, the said bastard 
should not be found to have conspired against his 
son, as was reported, he would cause him to be re¬ 
leased immediately, and sent back to the king, as 
the ambassadors demanded. 

No sooner had Duke Philip ended his speech, 
but Morvillier began again with new and disho¬ 
nourable complaints against Francis, Duke of Bre¬ 
tagne ; affirming that the said Duke of Bretagne 
and the Count de Charolois, at the time when the 
Count de Charolois made his tnajesty a visit at 
Tours, had interchangeably set their hands and 

% Isabella of Portugal. ^ 

B 2 
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seals to an instrument of amity, whereby they 
obliged themselves to a mutual assistance, and 
were become associates in arms; which instrument 
was delivered by Tanneguy du Chastel, who was 
since made governor of Roussillon, and has borne 
great authority in this kingdom; and this action 
Morvillier heightened and exaggerated in such a 
manner, that he omitted nothing that could pos¬ 
sibly be said on this subject, that might tend to the 
shame and-dishonour of a prince. The Count de 
Charolois, being nettled at the severe reflections he 
had cast upon his ally, often attempted to answer 
him ; but Morvillier still interrupted him, saying, 
“ Sir, I was not sent hither in an embassy to you, 
but to the prince your father.” The count, grow¬ 
ing still more impatient at his abusive and inju¬ 
rious language, often entreated his father to give 
him leave to speak, who at last replied, “ I have 
answered for you already ; and, in my judgment, 
as a father ought to do for his son. However, 
since your desire is so great, consider of it to-day, 
and to-morrow you shall have the liberty of saying 
^what you please.” Morvillier still urged the 
matter farther, and declared, that he could not 
imagine what could induce the Count de pharolois 
to enter into that association with th£ Duke of 
Bretagne, unless it was a pension th6 king had 
given him, with the government of Normandy, which 
for some reasons his majesty had since taken from 
him. 

The next morning, before the same audience, 
the Count de Charolois kneeling upon a velvet 
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cushion, addressed himself first to his father, and 
began his discourse about the bastard of Rubem- 
pr£, alleging the causes of his apprehension and 
imprisonment were just and reasonable, as would 
appear upon his trial; yet I am of opinion nothing 
was ever proved against him, though the presump¬ 
tions were great; however, I saw him discharged 
out of prison, where he had continued five years. 
Having cleared this point, his next business was to 
vindicate the Duke of Bretagne and himself. He 
confessed that the Duke of Bretagne and he had 
entered into an alliance and friendship together, 
and had sworn to the mutual defence of each other; 
but that the said alliance was not intended any 
ways to the prejudice of the king or his kingdom, 
but rather for his service and support when occa¬ 
sion required. And lastly, as concerning the pen¬ 
sion that had been taken from him, he said, he 
never enjoyed it but one quarter, and that amounted 
to no more than nine thousand francs; and that, 
as for his part, he never was solicitous either for 
that pension, or the government of Normandy; for 
as long as he was so happy as to be in favour with 
his father, he should not much concern himself for 
the bounty of other people. I really believe, that 
if the respect he bore his father, who was there 
present, and to whom he directed his speech, had 
.not restrained him, he would have answered in 
much sharper terms than he did. However, Duke 
Philip concluded his discourse with great modesty 
and wisdom, beseeching his majesty to preserve 
him in his favour, and that he would not easily 
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entertain an ill opinion of him and his son. After 
which, he called for wine and a collation, and 
then the ambassadors took their leave of them 
both. When the Count d’Eu and the chancellor 
had taken their leave of the Count de Charolois, 
who stood at some distance from his father, the 
archbishop of Narbonne coming last, the count 
said to him, “ My most humble respects to the 
king, and let him know he has handled me very 
roughly by his chancellor; but before the year is at 
an end, his majesty may have reason to repent it. 
The archbishop delivered his message punctually 
at his return, as you will find hereafter, which 
the king highly resented ; and the count had con¬ 
ceived a mortal hatred against his majesty, not 
only for the arrogance of the chancellor, but upon 
the king’s late redemption of certain towns upon 
the Somme: as Amiens, Abbeville, St. Quintin, 
and others ; delivered formerly to Duke Philip by 
Charles VII., upon the treaty at Arras*, to be en¬ 
joyed quietly by the said duke and his heirs male, 
till the sum of 400,000 crowns should be paid. 
How this affair was managed, I can give no certain 
account; only this I can say, that the duke, in his 
declining years, was so entirely governed by the 
Lords of Croyand Chimay+, who were brothers,and 

* The treaty of Arras, in 1435. 

t The eldest was called Anthony de Croy, Count de Porean, Guines, 
and Beaumont, in Hainault ; knight of the Golden Fleece, and Favour¬ 
ite to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, lord high steward of France 
till the year 1461, and died in 1475 . The youngest was named John 
de Croy; he was also knight of the Golden Fleece, great bailiff, and 
captain-general of the county of Hainault for the Duke of Burgundy. 
Both of them were the sons of John de Croy, Lord of Renty, Seining 
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others of that family, who had the sole admini¬ 
stration of afihirs, that he consented to take the 
king’s money, and restore the towns that were 
mortgaged to him, to the great concern and dis¬ 
advantage of the Count de Charolois; for they 
were all upon his frontiers, limits to both their do¬ 
minions ; and besides, he lost, in parting with 
them, several thousands of brave soldiers, that 
would have been very serviceable to him in his 
wars. The count charged the whole matter upon 
the house of Croy; and when his father was grown 
decrepit and superannuated, which at that time he 
was very near, he banished all the said lords out of 
his dominions, took away their employments, and 
confiscated their estates. 


A Treaty of Alliance between Francis, Duke of 
Bretagne, on the one part , and Charles , Count de 
Charolois on the other. Made at Nantes , the 22d 
of March , 1464. 

FRANCIS, by the Grace of God, Duke of Bretagne, Earl of Montfort, 
Richmond, Estampes, and Vertus, to all who shall see, or hear 
of these Presents, Greeting. 

“Whereas love, unity, and agreement between 
princes, are a means to preserve them and their 
dominions, in due obedience towards God, in a 
flourishing state, virtue, magnificence, and tran¬ 
quillity, and even to improve and augment them; in 
order to which, all princes and lords ought to be 

hen, and Araines, chamberlain to Philip the Bold, and John, Dukes 
of Burgundy, by Margaret de Craon his wife, Lady of Thou upon the 
Mame. 
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very intent and watchful, so as to repress the con¬ 
tentious, and all such as would invade or form any 
enterprises against them: and seeing there has 
been, time immemorial, a firm friendship and alli¬ 
ances made, cultivated, and maintained, as well in 
respect to consanguinity, affinity and natural affec¬ 
tion, as otherwise, between the late most high and 
potent princes the Dukes of Burgundy, and the late 
Dukes of Bretagne, our predecessors, who may rest 
together in glory; and seeing we are and have for 
some time been assured, that some people in autho¬ 
rity and near the person of the King of France, 
excited thereto by an evil and accursed disposition, 
have, and do daily move him to entertain enmity, 
indignation, displeasure, and ill-will, towards se¬ 
veral princes of his own blood, and by false and 
wicked reports set him at division and variance with 
them, to the detriment of the whole kingdom; ad¬ 
vising and exciting him to invade and divest them of 
their countries and signiories; and among others, 
the most high and potent princes, our most dear 
and well-beloved uncle and cousin, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the Count de Charolois his son, and 
especially us, upon the account of them, their ter¬ 
ritories and subjects, so as to do us and ours all the 
damage and displeasure they can; for the preven¬ 
tion whereof, we being desirous to make use of all 
just and reasonable means, have, in conformity to 
the rule's of right reason, and the most just and 
laudable actions of our predecessors, and to prevent 
any sudden, unexpected, and injurious enterprises, 
which the said king, by the persuasions, counsels. 
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and earnest solicitations, of those onr ill-willers, 
may form against us, the better to enable us to 
withstand and resist the same, and to defend our 
territories, subjects and signiories, as we are in 
duty bound, have entered and do by these presents 
enter into an alliance, confederacy, and agreement, 
with our said most dear and well-beloved cousin, the 
Count de Charolois, son and only heir of our said 
most dear and well-beloved uncle of Burgundy, in 
the following manner and form, that is to say,— 
That we are, and shall continue a true friend and 
ally to him, will assist him, take his part, advise, 
comfort, and succour him, and with all our power 
protect, save and defend his person, and those of 
his children, born, or to be born, the estates, coun¬ 
tries, territories, signiories, and subjects, as welt 
those dominions which he now holds and possesses, 
as those which he may, or shall possess, for the 
future, in the same manner as we do our own, 
without any distinction, against all and every per¬ 
son and persons, who shall molest, lessen, make 
war upon, or usurp any thing from him, and his 
said children, their countries, territories, signiories, 
and subjects, in any manner whatsoever, without 
any reservation or exception of the said lord the 
king; and in case he shall, by the advice and en¬ 
ticements of our said enemies, or otherwise, invade, 
or make war upon, our said cousin de Charolois, 
we do promise our aid and assistance to him our 
said cousin, against the king, and all others whom¬ 
soever, that would invade, or make war against 
him. And to this end we will, for and in favour 
of him, and for bis assistance, engage ourselves, 
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our territories* countries, and signiories, in pos¬ 
session or reversion, our whole power, in making 
war against such invaders or assailants; and we 
will signify and impart to him whatever shall come 
to our knowledge, that shall be said, done, pro¬ 
jected or contrived to his prejudice, and will defend 
him to the utmost of our power: And we do com¬ 
prehend in this alliance, convention, and confede¬ 
racy, my most honoured lord the Duke of Berry, 
and our most dear and well-beloved cousins, the 
Dukes of Calabria and Bourbon; and in regard to 
the engagements we have already entered into, and 
may do hereafter, we do comprehend therein our 
said cousin de Charolois, his countries, subjects 
and signiories, with his friends and allies, present 
and to come, and their countries and subjects, as 
much as we do ourselves, and our own dominions, 
so far forth as they are willing to be received and 
comprehended therein; and we shall not enter into 
any other alliances or confederacies, that are pre¬ 
judicial to this treaty; and we do by these presents 
promise and swear by our faith, and upon corporal 
oath, on the word of a prince, and upon our honour, 
firmly to observe these alliances, and confederacies, 
without doing any thing to the contrary whatso¬ 
ever ; upon condition and so far forth as our said 
cousin de Charolois gives us the same assurance 
and promises, and observes the same. In witness 
whereof, we have signed these presents with our 
own hand, and sealed them with our seal.” 

Done at Nantes, March the 22d, in the year of our Lord, 
1464. Signed FRANCIS, with a flourish. Upon 
the fold was written, “ By the Duke’s Command,” 
and signed M1LET, with a flourish. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Count de Charoloia and several great Lords of Fiance raise an 
Army against Lewis XI., under pretence of the Public Good/—>1464. 

A few days after the departure of the king’s 
ambassadors, John* late Duke of Bourbon, came 
to Lisle, pretending a visit to his uncle Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, who loved the family of Bourbon be¬ 
fore all the families in the world, and very justly 
too; for the Duke of Bourbon’s mother + was sister 
to Philip Duke of Burgundy, and was at that time 
with him, herself, three of her daughters, and one 
son. However, this was not the true cause of the 
Duke of Bourbon's visit, but his coming thither 
was to persuade the Duke of Burgundy to consent 
to the raising of an army in his dominions, as the 
rest of the princes of France had agreed to do, in 
theirs; to demonstrate to the king the injustice 
and ill conduct in his kingdom, and to put them¬ 
selves into a condition to compel him, if fair appli- 
cation could not prevail. This war was afterwards 
called the Public Good, it being undertaken upon 
that pretence. Duke Philip, who since his death was * 
called the Good, consented to the raising of men; but 
the intrigue and mystery of the business was never 
discovered to him, nor did he ever think they would 

* John II. of that name, Duke of Bourbon and Auvergne, who died 
the 1st of April, 1481, in the 62d year of his age. 

t Agnes of Burgundy, married in the year 1426 to Charles, Duke 
of Bourbon, who died the 4th of December, 1456, and she the 1st of 
t)ecember, 1476. 
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have proceeded to blows. Immediately they began 
to list forces in his countries, and the Count de St. 
Paul (since Constable of France,) being come with 
the Marshal of Burgundy*, (who was of the House 
of Neuf-Chastel,) to wait upon the Count de Cha- 
rolois, at Cambray, the count assembled the council, 
and others of his father’s chief subjects in the Bishop 
of Cambray’s + palace, and there declared the House 
of Croy enemies both to his father and himself, 
though the Count de St. Paul had long since mar* 
\ ried one of his daughters J to a son of the Lord of 
Croy, and alleged it would be much to his preju¬ 
dice. In short, the whole family was forced to fly 
out of the Duke of Burgundy’s territories, and lost 
great part of their estates. These proceedings were 
highly displeasing to the Duke of Burgundy, whose 
chief chamberlain was one of them, called after¬ 
wards Lord of Chimay §; a young gentleman of 
good education, and nephew to the said Lord of 
Croy. This gentleman, for the security of his 
person, was forced away so abruptly, that he had 
not time to take his leave of his master, otherwise, 
(as he was informed,) he would have run a great 
hazard of being made prisoner, or killed. The 
Duke himself was too old to oppose it, and there- 

'* Thibault, Lord of Neuf-Chastel and Espinal, Chastel-Sur-Moselle, 
and Blamont, Knight of the order of the Golden-Fleece. 

t John, Bishop of Cambray, natural son to John, Duke of Burgundy, 
who died in the year 1479. 

X Jaqueline de Luxemburg, daughter to Louis, Count de St. Paul, 
afterwards Constable of France, who was married to Philip de Croy, 
son of Anthony de Croy, and Margaret de Lorrain, his second wife. 

§ Philip de Croy, Lord of Kievraign, eldest son of John de Croy, 
created Count de Chimay in the year 1473, and of Mary de Lallamg^ 
Lady of Kievraign. §* 
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fore he took every thing patiently; but the true 
reason of this declaration against his favourites, 
was the rewtiintinn thp jQWpgjapO^ IbfcSQmXng f - 
which the duke had restored for 400,000 crowns, 
and the Count de Charolois charged it upon that 
family, as if they had persuaded it. 

The Count de Charolois having made up this 
business, and reconciled himself to his father as 
well as he could, immediately took the field with 
his army, being attended by the Count de St. Paul, 
chief manager of his affairs, and general of his 
forces under him, which consisted of about 300 
men at arms, and 4000 archers, besides several 
volunteers, and gentlemen of Artois, Hainault, and 
Flanders, all under his command, by the appoint¬ 
ment of the Count de Charolois. There were other 
Brigades as great and considerable, under the com¬ 
mand of the Lord Ravestin*, brother to the Duke 
of Cleves, and Lord Anthony +, bastard of Bur¬ 
gundy ; besides several other eminent officers, whose 
names, for brevity sake I shall omit. But above 
all the rest, there were two officers in more than 
ordinary reputation with the Count de Charolois. 
One of them was called the Lord of Haultbourdin $, 
an old soldier, bastard brother to the Count de St. 

* Adolphus de Cleves, Lord of Ravestin, eldest son of Adolphus 
de la Marck, first Duke of Cleves, by Mary, daughter of John, Duke of 
Burgundy. 

t The natural son of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, by Joan 
de Presle his mistress. 

X John de Luxemburg, natural son of Wallerand de Luxemburg, 
Count de St. Paul, by Agnes du Bus his mistress. He was made legi¬ 
timate by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, by letters patent, granted at 
Anas, the 12th of July, in the year 1433, which qualified him to be 
a kfeight, counsellor, and chamberlain to that prince. 
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Paul, and trained up in the wars between France 
and England, when Henry V. (king of that country,) 
reigned in France, and Duke Philip joined with him 
as his confederate and ally. The other was the 
Lord of Contay # , much about the age of the other; 
both of them wise and valiant commanders, and of 
great power in the army. There were also abun¬ 
dance of young gentlemen, and among them one 
more particularly famous, who was called Philip 
de Lallaingf, of a family very remarkable for their 
courage and loyalty, most of them having lost their 
lives in the service of their princes. The whole 
army consisted of about 1400 men at arms, neither 
well armed nor well exercised, by reason of the long 
peace which those princes had enjoyed; for from the 
treaty at Arras they had had little or no wars, only 
some small differences with the citizens of Ghent, 
which lasted not long; so that (if I am not mis¬ 
taken,) they were at peace thirty-six years together. 
However, the men at arms were well mounted, and 
well attended; for few or none were to be seen 
without five or six lusty horses in his equipage. 
The archers might be about eight or nine thousand; 
out of which, at the general muster, they selected 
the choicest, and dismissed the rest; but it cost 
them more trouble to disband, than to raise men. 

* William le Jeune, Lord of Contay, eldest son of Robert le Jeune, 
Lord of Forest and Contay (as appears by the third voltune of Mon- 
strellet in the Life of Louis XI., page 95). His elder brother was John 
le Jeune. Cardinal and Bishop of Amiens and Theroiienne. The family 
of this William, Lord of Contay, was extinct in his grand-daughter the 
Lady Frances of Contay, who was married to John, Lord of Humieres. 

t Son of William de Lallaing, Lord of Lallaing, and Joan de Crequy, 
killed at the battle'of Mont PHery. 
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The subjects of the House of Burgundy lived at 
that time in great plenty and prosperity, grew 
proud, and wallowed in riches, by reason of the 
long peace they had enjoyed, and the goodness of 
their prince, who laid but few taxes upon them; 
so that in my judgment, if any country might be 
called then the land of promise, it was his country, 
which abounded in wealth and repose, more than 
ever it did since, and it is now three and twenty 
years since their miseries began. The expenses 
and habits both of women and men were great 
and extravagant: their entertainments and ban¬ 
quets more profuse and splendid than in any other 
place that I ever saw. • Their baths and their treats 
for women, lavish and disorderly, and many times 
immodest: I speak of women of inferior degree. 
In short, the subjects of that House were then of 
opinion no prince was able to cope with them, at 
least to impoverish them: and now in the whole 
world I do not know any people so desolate and 
miserable as they are: and I question not but the 
sins they committed in their prosperity, are in some 
measure, the occasion of their present adversity, 
and have pulled down this heavy judgment upon 
them; especially since they did not own and ac¬ 
knowledge that all good things proceed from God, 
who distributes and disposes of them according to 
his heavenly wisdom and pleasure. 

The Count de Charolois having drawn his forces 
to a rendezvous at it were in an instant, and be¬ 
ing furnished with all things necessary for a cam¬ 
paign, marches forward with his whole army, which 
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was all on horseback, except such as were ordered 
to bring up the train of artillery which was large 
and fine for those times, accompanied with such a 
vast number of waggons, that with his own only, 
when he lay in the field, he enclosed the greatest 
part of his army. At first he marched towards 
Noyon, and besieged a small castle called Nefle, 
(in which there was a small garrison,) and took it 
in a few days*. Joachim, a marshal of France, 
having N drawn what forces he could out of the gar¬ 
rison of Peronne, observed his motions, but was 
too weak to attempt any thing against him ; and 
therefore when the Count de Charolois drew near 
Paris, he threw himself and his small body of 

* Joachim Rouaiilt, Lord of Chastillon and Boismenard in Poictou, 
in the neighbourhood of Toiiars, and Lord of Gamaches in Picardy; 
he married Frances de Ruffek of Volluire. He was the son of John 
Roiiault and Joan de Bellay; from whom are descended in the right 
male-line, Nicholas, and Joachim Roiiault, Marquis of Gamaches, 
Knight of the Order of the Holy Ghost, who, by his wife Mary Antoi- 
netta de Lomenie, daughter of Augustus Count de Brienne, and first 
Secretary of State, and Louisa de Beon, had Nicholas Emanuel, Mar¬ 
quis of St. Valery on the Somme, and Claudius Alof Count de Cayeu. 
Both of them were married, and in the late wars, colonels of horse. 
This Joachim did his country great service in the reign of Charles 
VII., and was at the battle of Fourmigny in Normandy, in which the 
English were beaten in the year 1450. He conquered part of Guienne, 
and was at the siege, and taking of Bourdeaux in 145S. And Mon* 
strellet says, the king-made him governor of that province, and that 
the Chancellor of France gave him the oath of allegiance. In the 
year 1465 he bravely defended Paris against the Count de Charolois 
and the rest of the great Lords of France, who had taken up arms 
against the king, under pretence of the public good; for which piece 
of service the king made him governor of it, and settled a marshal of 
Fiance’s revenue on him. By the records of his house (which are 
very authentic) it appears, he was honoured with all these titles and 
dignities, in the reigns of the two kings, Charles VII. and Louis XI., 
to wit, of Governor of Paris, Constable of Guienne, Chamberlain, 
Governor of Fronsac and Pontoise, and Seneschal of Beaucaire. 
However he fell into disgrace towards the latter end of his days. 
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forces into that town. The Count de Charolois 
kept an exact discipline in his army during their \ 
whole march, and would not suffer the least act of ! 
hostility to be committed, but made his soldiers j 
pay wherever they came, as much as if they had u 
been in Flanders; so that all the towns upon the 
Somme, and all the rest as he marched, received 
his troops, in small bodies, within their walls, and 
furnished them with what they wanted for their 
money; being willing (as it seemed) to carry things 
fair, as not knowing whether the king or the princes 
would be master of the field. The count advanced 
so far, that he came to St. Dennis, about a league 
from Paris, where all the lords of that kingdom 
had promised to come in to him, but all of them 
failed him: however, the Vice-chancellor of Bre¬ 
tagne # (that duke’s ambassador) being then with 
the count, and having blanks by him signed with 
his master’s hand, he made use of them as he saw 
occasion, to pacify the count. This vice-chancellor 


* This Vice-chancellor of Bretagne is falsely called Rovillfe, his 
true name is John de Romille, Lord of Chesnelay, son of John de 
Romille or Romilly, Lord of Chesnelay, and Margaret de Bardoul, who 
died in the year 1498. He left for his heir John de Romilly, Lord of 
Chesnelay and Ardenne - r governor of Foureres, who died in the year 
1498. Father of another John, Lord of Chesnelay and Ardenne; father 
of one George, who was father to Charles, the husband of Frances de 
Couvran, Lady of Sace, and father of Beatrice de Romilly, Lady of 
Sace, wife to James Budes,Lord of Hirel, Knight, Solicitor-general of 
the Parliament of Bretagne, and Privy-councillor to Henry II., grand¬ 
father to the late John Baptist Budes, Count de Guebriant, and Mar¬ 
shal of France in the year 1642, promoted to that honour upon his 
obtaining a signal victory, near Cologne, over General Lamboy, as 
Lieutenant-general of the King’s Forces in Germany. He died of a 
wound he received before Rotwil in the year 1648, which place 
he reduced to the obedience of Louis XIV., the present King of 
France. 

Vql. I. C 
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was by birth a Norman, a wise and cunning man, 
and so it imported him to be, for the whole army 
murmured against him. The Count de Charolois 
presented himself before Paris, had a smart skir¬ 
mish with the Parisians at their very gates, and 
much to their disadvantage. In the town there 
were no men at arms, but those under the com¬ 
mand of the Marshal Joachim, and the squadron 
of the Lord of Nantoiiilet* (who was afterwards 
jgrand-master of the household) and did the king 
as much service in his wars as any young gentleman 
in France; yet at length he was ill requited ; but it 
was more the malice of his enemies, than the 
king’s fault; though to speak impartially, neither 
of them was altogether excusable. The common 
people in the city (as I was since informed) were 
in so great a consternation that day, that they 
cried out, the enemy was entered, but without any 
grounds: however, the Lord Haultbourdin (whom 
I mentioned before, and who had formerly lived in 
that town, when it was nothing near so strongly 
fortified as it is now) was entirely for storming it m r 
and the soldiers, despising the citizens, whom they 
had beaten up to their very gates, were also eager 
for it. Yet perhaps, after all, it was found imprac- 

* Charles de Melun, Barton of Landes, Normanville and Nantoulet, 
Chamberlain to Louis XI. Governor of Paris and the Isle of France, 
and Lieutenant-general of all the forces in the kingdom. He at last 
incurred the king’s displeasure so far, that being grown jealous of his 
actions, he caused him to be beheaded in the Market-place at Andely, 
on Saturday the 20th of August in 1488. This lord had for some time 
the absolute command of all the forces in France, and wanted nothing 
but the name of constable, having the same power and authority. 
He was so great a favourite of his prince, that he often lay with him; 
but this humour of the king did not last long. 
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ticable, and so the Count de Charolois marched 
back to St. Dennis. 

The next day in the morning the Count de Cha¬ 
rolois called a council of war, in which it was 
debated whether or no he should march forward to 
meet the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne, who were 
not far off, as the Chancellor of Bretagne affirmed, 
and produced letters to that purpose; but the truth 
is, he had written them upon his master’s blanks, 
and knew nothing of them besides : the result was, 
that they should pass the river Seine with their 
army. The greatest part of his officers Opposed it; 
and were of opinion, it was best to return home; 
since the rest of the princes, who were engaged in 
the same confederacy, had not been punctual to 
their day, saying, it was enough for them to have 
passed the Somme and the Marne, without endea- 
Vouring to pass the Seine too. Some, that were of 
a fearful temper, began to start great difficulties in 
this undertaking, upon the account of not having 
some places behind us, to retreat to in case of 
necessity ; yet, notwithstanding all this, the Count 
de Charolois passed the river with his whole army, 
and posted himself at Pont Saint Clou, which made 
the whole army murmur extremely against the 
Count de St. Paul and the Vice-chancellor of Bre¬ 
tagne, whom they looked upon as the chief persons 
that persuaded him to it. 

The next day after his arrival, news was brought 
(from a certain lady of that kingdom) written with 
her own hand, that the king was come out of the 
county of Bourbon, and advancing against him with 
c 2 
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more than ordinary marches. But before I proceed, 
it will be absolutely necessary to say something of 
the occasion of the king’s march into Bourbon- 
noi8. 

The king, understanding that all the great lords 
of his kingdom had declared against him, at least 
against his government, resolved, if possible, to 
defeat their designs, and, before they could raise an 
army, to invade the Duke of Bourbon’s dominions, 
who was the first that openly declared himself 
against him; and because his country was in an ill * * * § 
posture of defence* he believed he might easily 
conquer it; and accordingly he made himself master 
of several places, and had entirely subdued the 
whole province, had he not been prevented by sup¬ 
plies from Burgundy under the command of the 
Lord of Coulches # , the Marquis of Rottelinf, the 
Lord Montague and others, with which supply 
there was also in arms William de Rochefort, Chan¬ 
cellor of France, a person at this day in very good 
esteem. These forces were raised in Burgundy by 
the Count de Beaujeu^ and the Cardinal of Bour- 


* Claudius de Montagu, Lord of Coulches, and Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and Chamberlain to the Duke of Burgundy, who died in the 
year 1470. In him ended the male line of the first Dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy, descended from Robert V. son of King Robert. 

t Rodolphus de Hochberg, Marquis of Hochberg and Rottelin, 
Sovereign Lord of Neufchastel in Switzerland, and afterwards Governor 
of Luxembourg, who died in the year 1487. His son Philip left only 
one daughter named Joan, who, by her marriage with Louis of Or¬ 
leans, the first of that name, Duke of Longueville, has transferred the 
Earldom of Neufchastel to the House of Longueville. 

t John de Neufchastel, Knight of the Golden Fleece, and Chamber- 
lain to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 

§ Peter de Bourbon, the second of that name, afterwards Duke of 
Bourbon, by the death of his brother, the father of Susanna. 
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bon*,{wha was brother to John Duke of Bourbon,) 
and by them thrown into Molins. Nor was this 
the only succour they had; for on the other side, 
reinforcements were sent to the Duke of Bourbon, 
by the Duke de Nemours +, the Count d’ Armagnac J, 
and the Lord of Albretwith a strong party of 
men {some of which were very good soldiers) who 
had deserted the king’s side, and were retired to . 
them ; yet the greatest number of them was very 
ill provided, and having no pay, they were forced 
to live upon free quarter. But the king, for all 
their great numbers, found them employment 
enough; so that by degrees they came to a treaty, 
especially the Duke de Nemours, who swore fealty 
to the king, and engaged to continue firm and loyal 
to his majesty: however he afterwards revolted, 
which was the occasion (as the king often told mej 
of the displeasure he retained against him so long.' 
But when the king found he could not finish the 
war in Bourbonnois so soon as he expected; and 
that the Count de Charolois was advancing to Paris, 
apprehending lest the Parisians should give admis¬ 
sion to him, and the Dukes of Berry || and Bretagne 

* Charles de Bourbon, Cardinal and Bishop of Lyons, son of Charles 
I., Duke of Bourbon, and of Agnes de Burgundy. 

t James d’ Armagnac. This was he, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of Louis XI., was besieged and taken in his castle at Car- 
let, and beheaded at Paris the 4th of August, 1477. 

X John d’ Armagnac, who, being excommunicated by the.pope for 
having married his own sister, was besieged in the city of Lectoure, 
which being taken by storm, by the forces of Louis XI., he was killed 
in the assault. 

§ AUen d’Albret, Lord of Albret, Count de Gaure, Ponthieure and 
Perigord, Viscount of Limoges and Tartas, great grandfather to Joan 
D* Albret, Queen of Navarre, and mother of Henry IV. 

|| Charles of France, Duke of Berry, brother to Louis XI. 
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(who were marching out of that province to the 
assistance of the Count de Charolois, and all of 
them pretending the good of the kingdom,) and 
fearing likewise that if the Parisians should re¬ 
ceive them, all the rest of the towns would do the 
like; be resolved by great marches to throw him¬ 
self and what forces he had with him into Paris, 
and (if possible) hinder the conjunction of those 
two mighty armies, but without any intention of 
fighting, as he has since told me many times in 
our discourse about those affairs. 


CHAPTER III. 

Of the Count de Charolois’s Encampment with his Army near Mont 
1’Hery, and of the Battle fought in that Place between him and the 
King of France.—1465. 

As soon as the Count de Charolois was informed 
of the king’s motion, (as I said before,) and of his 
having left Bourbonnois, believing he was march¬ 
ing directly to fight him, he resolved also to ad¬ 
vance forward and meet the king. Then, commu¬ 
nicating the contents of the letter he had received 
from the above-mentioned lady, (still concealing 
her name,) he declared his resolution of venturing 
a battle, and encouraged his soldiers to behave 
themselves like men, and to fight for the honour 
and glory of their country. Upon this, he imme¬ 
diately advanced with his army, and took up his 
quarters at. Longiumeau, a village not far from 
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Paris; but the Count de St. Paul, with the whole 
van-guard, marched forward to Mont THery, 
which is about two leagues beyond. From whence 
several scouts and spies were immediately sent out, 
to discover which way the king took, and to give 
notice of his approach. After some deliberation, 
Longiumeau was chosen for the place of battle, in 
the presence of the Count de St. Paul, the Lord, 
Haltbourdin, and the Lord de Contay; to which 
place, by agreement amongst themselves, the Count 
de St. Paul was to retire, upon the first notice of 
the king’s approach. 

Now you must know, that the Count du Maine*, 
with 7 or 800 men at arms, was marching against 
the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne, who had several 
wise and experienced officers in their army which 
had been cashiered by the king at his first acces¬ 
sion to the crown, though they had done his father 
eminent service in the recovery and pacification of 
his kingdom; which usage the king afterwards ac¬ 
knowledged to be t an error, and repented it suffi¬ 
ciently. Among the rest, there was the Count de 
Dunois +, a person considerable in all things ; the 
Marshal de LoheacJ, the Count de Dampmar- 


* Charles of Anjou, Count du Maine, the third son of Louis II., 
King of Sicily and Duke of Anjou, brotherVo Louis III., and Rend, 
Kings of Sicily and Dukes of Anjou. ... .. 

+ Bastard of Orleans, Count de Dunois and Longueville, lieute¬ 
nant-general in Guienne, natural son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
younger brother to Charles VI., great chamberlain till the year 1450. 
He died in 1470, and from him is descended the Duke of Longueville. 

t Andrew de Laval, Lord of Loheac, created marshal of France in 
the year 1439; afterwards he was turned out of all his places by 
Louis XI., 1461, and restored again to them in 1465, and was made 
also admiral of Fiance, which post he enjoyed till the year 147*. At 
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tin*, the Lord of Buell +, and several others, besides 
five hundred men at arms, who, having deserted his 
majesty’s service, were retired to the Duke of Bre¬ 
tagne, being all his subjects, born in his country, 
and at that time in his army. The Count du 
Maine, who, as I said before, was marching'against 
them, finding himself too weak to engage them, 
retired before them still as they advanced, and re¬ 
treated towards the king; the Dukes of Berry and 
Bretagne endeavouringtojoin with the Burgundians. 
Some would have it, that the Count du Maine held 
intelligence with them ; but I could never under¬ 
stand it, and therefore do not believe it. 

The Count de Charolois being posted, as I said 
before, at Longiumeau, and his van at Mont l’He- 

his request, the king made his brother, Louis de Laval, governor of 
Dauphine and Champagne, Brie, Paris, and Geness; his chief justice 
in Eyre in 1466. 

* Anthony de Chabannes, grand-master of the household in the 
year 1467, afterwards created Anthony Lord of Croy. He died on 
Christmas-Day in 1488, in the 97th year of his age. He married 
Margaret de Nanteuil, Countess of Dammartin. He was also Baron 
of Toucy and Tour, and was master of the paptry to Louis XI. till the 
year 1450, with whom he was highly in favour. 

t Anthony de Bueil, Count de Sancerre, eldest son of John de 
Bueil, Count de Sancerre, created admiral of France in the year 1450, 
and of Joan de Monteian, his first wife. He afterwards married Joan, 
the natural daughter of Louis XI. He was the father of James de Bueil, 
Count de Sancerre, who, by Joan de Sains, his wife, had three sons, 
Charles, Louis, and Charles, archbishop of Bourges and abbot of 
Plainpied. Charles, who was Count de Sancerre, was killed at the 
siege of Hesdin in the year 1537. He died unmarried, and left his 
uncle Louis, the second son of James, his heir, who by that succes¬ 
sion became Count de Sancerre, knight of- the Golden Fleece, and 
chief cup-bearer of France. He married Jaqueline de la Tremoille, 
daughter of Francis, Lord of Tremoille and Viscount Thoars and 
Anne de Laval, who brought him in marriage the lordships of Marans 
and the isle of R&. Amongst other children, they had John&, Count 
de Sancerre and Marans, chief cup-bearer of France, by whom the 
earldom of Sancerre was sold to the late Prince of Conde in the year 
1637, 
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ry, was informed by a prisoner that was brought 
to him, that the Count du Maine was joined with 
the king, who had then in his army all the standing 
forces in the kingdom, amounting to about 2200 
men at arms, besides the arrierban of Dauphine, 
and about forty or fifty gentlemen of Savoy, all 
very good soldiers, 

In the mean time, the king had called a council 
of war, at which the Count du Maine, Monsieur de 
Brezey *, grand seneschal of Normandy, the admi¬ 
ral of France +, who was of the house of Mont&u- 
bon, and several other general officers, assisted; 
and in conclusion, whatever had been said either 
for or against it, his majesty resolved not to fight, 
but to throw himself into Paris, without coming 
near the place where the Burgundians were en¬ 
camped ; and, in my judgment, his resolution was 
good. He had no great confidence in the grand 
seneschal of Normandy, and therefore asked him 
one'day very seriously, whether or no he had given 
any thing in writing under his hand and seal to the 
princes who were confederate against him; to 

* Peter de Brezy, Lord of Varenne, Annet, Breval, Nogent, and 
Montehauvet, son of Peter de Breze, Lord of Varenne, seueschal of 
Anjou and Clemence, Carbonnel. His wife, who is mentioned in this 
history, was Joan Crespin, Lady of Bec-Crispin, Mauny, and Mauleu- 
rier, hereditary marshaless of Normandy. Her brother’s name was 
Antony, who, after the death of his elder brother John, became Baron 
of Bec-Crispin ; which Anthony was afterwards Bishop and Duke of 
Laon ; and at last archbishop of Narbonne and abbot of Gemieges. 

t John, Lord of Montauban and Landal, descended from the house 
of Rhoan, marshal of Bretagne, and afterwards admiral of France in 
the year 1461, and lord chief justice in eyre. He was so highly in 
favour with Louis XI., when he was but dauphin of France, that dur¬ 
ing his retirement at the Duke of Burgundy’s court, he was always 
with him, as you will find in the 13th chapter of the sixth book of 
.these Memoirs. 
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which, in his jocular way, the grand seneschal re¬ 
plied, he had, and they might keep it, but his body 
should be the king’s: with which answer the king 
was so extremely pleased, that his majesty gave 
him the command of his vanguard, and the charge 
of his guides, because, as is said before, he had no 
mind to engage. But the seneschal being obsti¬ 
nately bent and wedded to his own humour, pri¬ 
vately told some of his confidants, that he would 
bring the armies so close together that day, that he 
must be a very experienced general that could part 
them without fighting: and, indeed, he was as good 
as his word, but he dearly paid for his obstinacy, 
for the first that was killed was himself and his 
troops. This expression of his the king told me 
afterwards himself; for at that time I was in the 
service of the Count de Charolois. 

In short, the 27th of July, 1465, the king’s van¬ 
guard was advanced near Mont l’Hery, where the 
Count de St. Paul was posted, who immediately 
informed the Count de Charolois, (who was en¬ 
camped at Longiumeau, about two leagues off, at 
the place marked out for the field of battle) of their 
arrival; desiring him to send him a reinforcement 
with all speed, letting him know that all his men 
at arms were dismounted and on foot, and so en¬ 
cumbered with their waggons, they could not pos¬ 
sibly retreat to Longiumeau, according to the orders 
he had received, without seeming to run away, 
which would both discourage the soldiers, and ha¬ 
zard the loss of the whole army. Upon receiving 
this message, the Count de Charolois immediately 
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sends a detachment of forces under the command of 
the Lord Anthony, bastard of Burgundy, to rein¬ 
force the Count de St. Paul, and was himself in sus¬ 
pense whether he should follow him or no; at length 
he marched with the rest of the army, and arrived 
about seven in the morning; but before he could 
reach Mont l’Hery, five or six of the king’s stand¬ 
ards were already planted along the side of a great 
ditch, which separated the two armies. 

There was at that time attending the Count de 
Charolois, the vice-chancellor of Bretagne, called 
Rouville, and with him an old soldier, called Ma- 
dery, who had surrendered Pont Saint Maxence to 
the Burgundians. These two were in no little fear, 
in respect that the whole army murmured against 
them, seeing the battle was ready to begin, and the 
forces they had so much boasted of were not yet 
arrived to join the army. Hereupon before the 
fight began,* they both betook themselves to their 
heels, and fled that way by which they presumed 
the Bretons would, march. The Count de Charo- 
lois’s troops ranged themselves in order of battle as 
they marched up; and upon his arrival he found 
the Count de St. Paul on foot, and drawing iip the 
rest of the army in the same order, all the archers 
being dismounted, and every man with a stake * 
planted before them; several pipes of wine had 
their heads beaten out, and were set for them to 
drink; and by that little I saw, never men had 
more desire to fight, which I took to be a good 
omen, and which rejoiced me extremely. Our first 
orders were, that every man should alight, without 
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any exception; but that was countermanded after¬ 
wards, and most of the men at arms mounted again. 
However, several persons of quality were continued 
on foot, and among the rest, the Lord des Cordes* 
and his brother; the Lord Philip de Lalain was 
likewise on foot, (for at that time, among the 
Burgundians, it was most honourable to fight in that 
manner among the archers,) and there was always 
good store of those volunteers among them, to en¬ 
courage the infantry, and make them fight the 
better; which custom they had learnt from the 
English, when Duke Philip was confederate with 
them, and made war upon France for two-and- 
thirty years together without any cessation. But 
the greatest part of the burden lay then upon the 
English, who were powerful and rich, and governed 
by wise, graceful, and valiant prince Henry, who 
had several wise and brave men under him, and 
very good commanders, as the Earl of Salisbury, 
Talbot, and others which I pass by, as being before 
my time, though I have seen some few of them 
which remained; for when God was, as it were, 
weary of doing them good, that wise king died at 
Bois de Vincennes, and his son, a weak prince, 
was crowned King of France and England at Paris, 

* The Lord Descordes, or Desquerdes, was Philip de Crevecoeur, 
eldest son of James de Crevecoeur, knight of the Golden Fleece, 
Bonne, and Vieville, governor of Picardy and Artois, and advanced 
to the dignity of a marshal of France in 1483. He was made lieute¬ 
nant-general of aU the forces in Picardy by Charles VIII., and died 
near Lyons in the year 1494, without issue. His elder brother was 
Anthony de Crevecoeur, lord of the same place, whose male line is ex¬ 
tinct, and his estate transferred to the house of Gouffiers, by the mar¬ 
riage of Louisa, his grand-daughter, to William, Lord of Bonnivet, 
and admiral of France. 
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after which all things went to wreck; and civil 
wars arose in England, which have almost lasted 
till this present time, by reason of the usurpation of 
the crown by the house of York. But whether 
their title was good or not, I cannot determine, for 
the disposal of those things is from heaven*. 

But to return to my history. The dismounting 
and mounting again of the Burgundians took up a 
great deal of time, and occasioned the loss of abun¬ 
dance of men ; and by that means the valiant gen¬ 
tleman, Philip de Lalain, was slain, being but 
slightly armed. The king’s troops marched in dis¬ 
order through the forest of Torfou, and were not, 
at their first appearance, above four hundred men 
at arms; so that, if they had been presently 
charged, in all probability there had been but 
little or no resistance; because, being obliged to 
pass a narrow defile, they could not possibly ex¬ 
tend their front, but were forced to march one 
a-breast; but their numbers still increasing, the 
Lord de Contay, who was an experienced officer, 
rode up to the Count de Charolois, and told him, 
that if he had a mind to win the battle, now was 
the time to charge the enemy; giving his reasons 
for it, and telling him, that if he had attacked 
them upon his first coming up, he would certainly 
have routed them, for then they were but few, but 

* The house of York claiming under that of Clarence, as being de¬ 
scended from* Philippa, sole daughter and heir of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, third son of Edward III., and elder brother of John of Ghent, 
Duke of Lancaster, had undoubtedly the preference, in point of here¬ 
ditary right, before the house of Lancaster; but this last having been 
in possession of the crown for three descents, many looked upon it as 
an usurpation in the house of York to dispossess Henry YI. 
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now they increased visibly; and indeed it was true* 
Upon which the whole order and disposition of the 
battle was altered, every man throwing in his ad- 
vice; whilst, in the mean time, a great and smart 
skirmish was begun at the end of the village of 
Mont l’Hery, between the archers on both sides. 

The king’s troops, consisting of all the archers of 
his guards glittering in their liveries, and very well 
disciplined, were commanded by Poncet de Riviere; 
those of the count’s party, being in the nature of 
volunteers, were in no order, and under no com-* 
mand. However, in this manner they began the 
engagement, in which the Lord Philip de Lalain, 
and James du Mas, (an excellent officer, afterwards 
master of the horse to Charles, Duke of Burgundy, 
fought on foot among the archers. The Burgun-, 
dians, who were superior in numbers, possessed 
themselves of a house, and unhinging two or three 
of the doors, made use of them, instead 6f shields, 
to defend them from the enemy; after which they 
advanced to the entrance of the street, set fire to 
one of the houses, and the wind driving it upon the 
king’s forces, they began to give ground, retire to 
their horses, and fly. Upon which the noise and 
shout was so great, that the Count de Charolois 
marched forward, and changed the whole order 
which he had first given out. 

By the count’s first orders, the body of troops 
that were commanded by himself in person, was to 
halt twice by the way, because of the great dis¬ 
tance between the van-guard and the main battle. 
The king’s forces were drawn up towards the 
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castle of Mont 1’Hery, with a large hedge and ditch 
in their front; and besides, the fields that lay be¬ 
hind them were full of corn and beans, and such 
kind of grain, the soil being very rich and good. 
All the count’s archers marched on foot before him 
in very ill order ; though I am of opinion, that the 
chiefest strength of an army in the day of battle 
consists in the archers ; but they must be strong and 
very numerous, for few signify nothing. I would 
have them also but indifferently mounted, that they 
might not be afraid of losing their horses, or rather 
that they had none at all; and for one day it is bet¬ 
ter to have raw soldiers that have never been in 
any action, than those that have been trained up 
in the wars; and in this I am of the same opinion 
with the English, who, without dispute, are the 
best archers in the world. It was said, that orders 
were given that the army should halt twice by the 
way, to give the foot time to breathe, because it 
was a great distance which they were to march, 
and the stiffness and stubbornness of the corn in¬ 
commoded them extremely in their march. How¬ 
ever, all things were done as perfectly contrary, as 
if they designed to lose the battle on purpose, 
whereby God did plainly manifest to all the world, 
that all battles are in his hands, and that he dis¬ 
poses of victory as he pleases. And indeed I can¬ 
not be persuaded, that the abilities of any one man 
are sufficient to manage and command so great a 
number, nor that things can be executed in the 
field in the same manner as they have been con¬ 
certed in the council; and I am of opinion, that 
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whosoever presumes upon his own strength, and is 
so arrogant as to think himself able, detracts much 
from the honour that is due only to God. For 
though every man is obliged to perform his duty, 
and to endeavour to do what lies in his power, yet 
at the same time he ought to acknowledge, that war 
is one of God’s peculiar works, which he often be¬ 
gins upon small and trivial occasions, and gives the 
victory sometimes to one, and sometimes to another; 
and this is a mystery so great, that from it, all the 
kingdoms and governments of the World do take 
their first rise, and their final dissolution. 

But to return from this digression: the Count de 
Charolois advanced, without giving any breath 
either to his archers or foot. The king’s troops 
(being $11 men at arms,) marched out at both ends 
of the hedge, and when they came near enough to 
make use of their lances, the Burgundian horse 
broke through the ranks of their own archers, 
(which were the flower of their army,) without 
giving them leisure to discharge one arrow. The 
whole number of our horse was not above 1200, and 
of them scarce fifty understood how to manage a 
lance, not 400 of them armed with back and breast, 
and very few of their servants with any arms at all; 
and the reason of it was, because of the long peace, 
and because, for the ease of their subjects, the 
House of Burgundy had not been used to keep any 
standing forces in pay: but since that time that 
country has not enjoyed any repose, but is rather 
grown worse than better at this very day. How¬ 
ever, though the strength and flower of their army 
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’Was thus broken and put into disorder by them¬ 
selves, God (who disposes, as is said before, of those 
mysteries as he pleases,) ordered things so, that on 
the right wing towards the castle, where the count 
de Charoiois commanded, victory declared on his 
side without any considerable opposition. It was 
my fortune to be with him all that day, during the 
whole action, in less fear than in any engagement 
I have ever been in since, which I impute to my 
youth, as not having a just sense and apprehension 
of the danger, but rather wondered at the pre¬ 
sumption of any man that durst be so impudent as 
to oppose the prince I served, whom I believed to 
be, without comparison, the greatest monarch in 
the world. Such vain notions people void of sense 
frame to themselves; for want of which, they often 
maintain strange and irrational arguments, without 
any ground or foundation at all; for which reason 
it is good to make use of his advice, who says, that ) 
“ A man never repents of speaking little, but often 1 
of too much.” * 

The left wing was commanded by the Lord Ra- 
vastain, the Lord James de St. Paul, and several 
other men of quality, who plainly perceived that 
their body of men at arms were too weak to en¬ 
counter the enemy, but they were too near to alter 
the order of battle. To be short, this wing was t 
vigorously attacked, entirely broken, and driven, 
some of them to their waggons, but the greatest 
part of them made towards a forest, which was . 
near half a league from the field of battle; where 
some of the Burgundian infantry rallied and stood 
Vot. I. D 
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to their arms. The chief of those who pursued usy 
were the volunteers of Dauphine and Savoy, with a 
great party of horse, who verily believed they had 
won the victory; and not without reason, for the 
Burgundians that composed that wing fled after a 
most shameful manner; among whom were several 
persons of note and distinction, the greatest part of 
which fled upon the spur towards Pont St. Maxence, 
which they supposed still held out for the Count de 
Charolois. However, a good number of officers still 
maintained their ground in the forest, amongst 
whom was the Count de St. Paul, who had retreated 
thither with a good body of forces, which he drew 
up in what order he could, by the side of the forest, 
and declared to them afterwards, that he did not 
think the battle utterly lost, nor their condition 
absolutely desperate. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of the imminent danger the Count de Charolois was exposed to, and 
the manner of his being rescued.—1465. 

The Count de Charolois pursued the enemy on 
that side where he commanded, about half a league 
beyond Mont l’Hery, and with a very small body of 
forces; for though the enemy was numerous, yet, 
in the consternation they were in, they made little 
or no resistance, and therefore he concluded the 
victory was his own ; but it was not long before one 
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Monsieu r Anthony le Breton, an ancient gentleman 
of Luxembourg, came up to him and told him the 
French had rallied their forces, and if he followed 
the pursuit any farther he would certainly be lost; 
yet, though he repeated his opinion over and over, 
the count would not stop for him, but continued 
the chase: but immediately the Lord de Contay 
(whom we have mentioned before,} came in also* 
brought him the same intelligence the old gentle¬ 
man had done, and delivered it withsuch eagerness, 
that, knowing him to be a person^of great conduct 
and.experience, he began to bearken.te his counsel* 
and presently faced about; and it was well he did ; 
for had be advanced but two bowshots farther, in* 
my judgment he had been taken prisoner, as several 
were that had got before him. In his return, near 
the village of Mont PHery, he discovered a flying, 
body of foot, whom he pursued, (though he had 
scarce a hundred horse with him,) and of that whole 
brigade, but one single footman made any oppo¬ 
sition, who gave the count such a contusion on the 
stomach with a javelin, that the mark of it was to 
be seen at night. Most of the rest saved them¬ 
selves in the gardens* but he who struck the count 
was killed upon the spot. As we marched by the 
castle, we discovered the archers of the king’s 
guards drawn up before the gate, who never aban¬ 
doned their post upon our coming up to them, at 
which the count was extremely surprised; as, ima¬ 
gining the day had been his own, and not a man 
left to have opposed him: but he soon found his 
mistake; for as he wheeled about to march into the 
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field, (part of his guards being at some distance 
from him,) he was so furiously attacked on a sudden 
by fifteen or sixteen of the French archers, that at 
the very first charge they slew one Philip D’Oignies, 
who was both his carver and standard-bearer. 
The Count de Charolois himself was in imminent 
danger in this encounter, and received several 
wounds, but especially one in the neck with a sword, 
(the mark of which remained to his dying day,) for 
want of his beaver, which being slightly fastened 
on in the morniiyp, dropped from his head in the 
battle, and I myself was by him and saw when it 
fell. The enemy immediately laid hands on him, 
crying out,*" My lord, surrender yourself, we know 
you very well, do not obstinately throw away your 
life.” However, he still made a gallant defence, 
and at that very instant one John Cadet, a physi¬ 
cian’s son of Paris, who was in his service (a stout 
lusty person,) mounted on a horse as monstrous as 
himself, broke in, and parted them by riding be¬ 
tween them, upon which the French party wheeled* 
and marched off to the ditch, where they had been 
drawn up in the morning; for they were afraid of 
another party which they perceived advancing to¬ 
wards them. The count being all over blood drew 
out into the field. The party we discovered was 
the colours of the bastard Burgundy, which-were 
so shattered when they came, there was scarce a 
foot of them left; and to the colours of the count’s 
archers, there was not above forty left in all, to 
whom we joined ourselves, being about thirty, but 
in no little fear. The Count de Charolois changed 
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his. horse immediately, and had another given him 
which belonged to one Simon de Qulngey, who was 
at that time his page, but has since been very well 
known. The count, as I said before, drew out into 
the field to rally his men, but for the half hour we 
staid there, we were all in such a terrible conster¬ 
nation, we thought of nothing but running away, 
provided we had seen but a hundred of the enemy 
advancing in a body to attack us. At length the 
Count de Charolois himself returned with not 
above ten or twenty men, both horse and foot. 
Most of our infantry were either wounded or ex¬ 
tremely fatigued with the battle and their long 
march in the morning; and for an hour together 
our whole body did not exceed an hundred, but by 
degrees it increased. The corn, which not long 
before was very high and thick, was now trodden 
down flat, which occasioned sUch a terrible dust to 
arise, that though the whole field was scattered with 
dead horses and men, yet none of the dead men 
could be known, the dust had so disguised them. 

Immediately afterwards, we discovered the Count 
of St. Paul marching out of the forest, at the head 
of about forty men at arms with his own colours, 
and advancing directly towards us, still increasing 
in numbers as he moved on; but thinking him a 
little too tedious, we sent to him three or four times 
to hasten his march; but he kept his own pace, 
marching on very slowly and in good order, causing 
his men to gather up the lances that lay scattered 
on the ground, which sight greatly rejoicejl^nd 
animated our troops. With him a grea£ number 
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rallied again, and at last came and joined ns, so 
that upon a review we found ourselves to be a 
complete body of about eight hundred men at 
arms; but we had few or no foot, which was 
a great misfortune to the count, who had cer¬ 
tainly obtained the victory, if his infantry had 
been there; for there was only a ditch and a thick 
hedge between the two armies. 

On the king’s side there fled the Count du Maine 
with several other persons of quality, and not much 
lessthan eight hundred men at arms. Sofnewill have 
it, that the Count du Maine held correspondence with 
the Burgundians ;• but to speak truth, I think there 
was no such thing. Never was there a greater 
rout on both sides; but (which is remarkable) the 
two princes themselves kept the field. Of the 
king’s side there was a considerable person fled as 
far as Luzignan without stopping, and on the 
Count’s there was another ran as far as Quesnoy- 
le-comte, which two gentlemen certainly had no 
intention or desire to encounter one another. 

While both armies stood thus drawn up in order 
of battle facing one another, the cannon began to 
play briskly on both sides, which killed abundance 
of men, but neither party cared to venture a second 
engagement. Our army was more numerous than 
the king’s, yet so j^WErfuLwa&iiisj^ 
and^so efficacious the obliging languageJm used to 
his soldiers, that had it not been for him, they 
would certainly have all fled, as I have been since 
well satisfied from what I have learned from others. 
Some few there were on our side wh6 were for 
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fighting again, and particularly the Lord Haulbour- 
din, who affirmed he saw. the enemy filing off, and 
preparing to run: and doubtless had we had but a 
hundred archers to have shot through the hedge, 
the victory had been entirely ours. 

Whilst both armies were in this posture and 
suspense, without offering to engage, the night 
came upon us, and the king retired to Corbeil, 
though we supposed he had encamped in the field, 
by reason that a barrel of their powder being ac¬ 
cidentally blown up, set fire to several waggons 
which were placed along the hedge, which we ima¬ 
gined to be fires in their quarters. The Count de 
St. Paul, who seemed to be a great man among us 
at that time, and the Lord Haulbourdin, who was 
a greater, commanded our carriages to be brought 
to us where we lay, and our whole body to be en¬ 
closed with them, which was presently done. As 
we stood thus rallyed, and drawn up in order of 
battle, several of the king’s soldiers, who had been 
following the pursuit, believing ay was their own, 
being obliged to pass through our camp, were slain, 
and very few of them escaped. The men of note 
that fell of the king’s side were the Lord Jeffery of 
St. Belin*, the grand Seneschal of Normandy, and 
one Flocquet a captain+. On the count’s side there 

* Jeffery de St. Belin, he was Lord of Saxefontaine, Bailiff of 
Chaumont in Bassigny, and husband of Margaret, the sister of the 
Marshal de Baudricourt, by whom he had Catharine de St. Belin, wife 
to John D’Amboise, Lord of Bussy, from whom are descended the 
Marquises of Galerande and Lords of Bassy. 

t James de Flocques, alias Flocquet, made in the year 1456, Cap¬ 
tain and Bailiff of Eureux, by the demise of the famous Robert de 
Flocques, his father. 
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was slain Philip de Lalain. Of infantry and com* 
mon soldiers we lost more than the king: bat of 
horse and men at arms the greatest loss was on the 
king’s side. The king’s forces took most of those 
which fled prisoners. On both sides there were at 
least two thousand men slain, however the battle was 
well fought in the main, both sides had brave men, 
and both sides had enough on it. But in my opi¬ 
nion it was an extraordinary action to rally in the 
field, to draw up, to advance and to face one ano¬ 
ther for several hours together; and certainly both „ 
. princes had great reason highly to esteem those 
subjects that stood so firmly by them: but in short 
they acted like men, and not like angels; for one 
man lost his place and estate for running away, 
which were given to others, who ran ten leagues 
beyond him. One of our great men lost his em¬ 
ployment, and was banished the count’s presence, 
yet in a month’s time he was restored again, and 
in greater authority than ever. 

When we had thus surrounded ourselves with our 
waggons, every man reposed as well as he could: we 
had a great number of wounded men, and the whole 
army almost dispirited, fearing lest the Parisians, un¬ 
der the command of the Marshal Joachim, (who was 
the king’s lieutenant in that city,) should sally out 
upon us with two hundred men at armsf, which were 
there in garrison, and attack us on the other side. 
As soon as it was quite dark, fifty lances were com¬ 
manded out, to get intelligence where the king was 
quartered, of which number about twenty only 
obeyed the orders. The place where we believed 
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the king lay, was not above three bow-shots from 
our camp. In the mean time, the Count de Cha- 
rolois eat and drank a little, and all the rest of the 
army did the same; after which the wound in his 
neck was carefully drest, but before he could do 
either, four or five dead men which lay in the way 
were fain to be removed, and two trusses of straw 
brought for him to sit on; and as we were remov¬ 
ing the dead men, one of the poor creatures stark 
naked called out for some drink, and putting a 
a little of the ptisan (of which the count had drank) 
into his mouth, he came to himself, and proved to 
be one Savarot, an archer of the count’s guards, 
and a very brave fellow; upon which his wounds 
were immediately dressed, and he was afterwards 
perfectly cured. 

It was then debated in council what measures 
were best to be taken; the Count de St. Paul, who 
was the first that gave his opinion, said, that we 
were posted in a very dangerous place, and was en¬ 
tirely for our retreating towards Burgundy by break 
of day; that we should burn part of our waggons, 
reserving only such as belonged to the artillery, 
and to that purpose an order should be published, 
that no man should carry off his waggon who had 
not above ten lances under his command; and that 
it was impossible for us to remain in the camp we 
were in, between Paris and tl|e king’s army, with¬ 
out a speedy supply of provisions. Next to him 
the Lord Haulbourdin made a speech much to the 
same purpose, only his advice was, that we should 
not decamp till we beard what intelligence the 
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scouts we had sent out would bring us. After him 
three or four more spoke, and all of them con¬ 
curred. The last who gave his opinion was the 
Lord de Contay, who said, that as soon as these 
resolutions should be spread abroad in the army, 
the soldiers would immediately prepare for flight, 
and be either taken prisoners, or cut in pieces be¬ 
fore they could get twenty leagues; which opinion 
he strengthened with several substantial reasons, 
and therefore his advice was to rest themselves that 
night as well as they could 9 and that in the 
morning by break of day they should attack the 
king’s army, with a full resolution either to con¬ 
quer, or die upon the spot, which he conceived a 
much safer way than to fly. The result of all was 
the Count de Charolois took the Lord Contay’s 
advice, and gave order that every man should re¬ 
pose himself for two hours, and be ready at sound 
of trumpet, and at the same time desired several 
officers that were about him to go and encourage 
his men. 

About midnight the commanded party returned, 
and you may believe they went not far; for they 
brought word the king was encamped where the 
fires were seen: immediately, others were sent out, 
and about an hour after every man put himself into 
a condition to fight, but the greatest part had more 
mind to have retreated. About break of day, the 
party that had been sent out last met a waggoner 
of ours (whom the enemy had taken that morning) 
as he was bringing a pitcher of wine from Mont 
V Hery, who told them the enemy were all fled; 
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whereupon they sent us back the news, and went 
on themselves to the place, and finding all true as 
he had told, they posted back to acquaint us with 
it; which greatly rejoiced and animated the whole 
army, and abundance of them were then very eager 
for the pursuit, that but an hour before thought of 
nothing but running away. It was my fortune that 
day to be mounted on an old tired horse, which 
having drank up a whole pail of wine, into which 
he accidentally thrust his head, became lustier and 
more serviceable than he was before. 

As Boom as it was broad day, we all mounted on 
horse-back, and our troops made a very fine ap¬ 
pearance, though our whole body of forces were 
not together; however immediately after a great 
number of them that had lain concealed in the 
woods, came and joined us. The Count de Charo- 
lois caused a friar to come in, and pretend he came 
from the Duke of Bretagne’s army, and that they 
would be with us that day; which news comforted 
the whole army, though not a man of them gave 
any credit to it. However about ten o’clock in the 
morning, the Vice-chancellor of Bretagne, called 
Rouville, and Madery with him (of both which I 
have spoken before) arrived in our camp, attended 
by two of the Duke of Bretagne’s archers of his 
guards in their regimental clothes, which was a 
very welcome sight to us all. They were asked 
where they had been, and highly praised and com¬ 
mended for absenting themselves, (considering the 
murmurs against them) but more for their return, 
and every one entertained and treated them kindly. 
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I All that day the Count de Charolois kept the 
j field, rejoicing extremely, and imputing the whole 
honour of this action to himself alone; which cost 
him dear since, for after that he was governed by 
no counsel but his own; and whereas before he 
was altogether averse and unfit for the war, and 
took delight in nothing that belonged to it; his 
thoughts were so strangely altered upon this, that 
he spent the remainder of his life in wars, in which 
he died, and which were the occasion, if not quite 
of the ruin of his family, at least, of the misery 
and desolation of it. Three illustrious and wise 
princes (his predecessors) had advanced it to that 
height of strength and grandeur,that few monarchs, 
except the King of France., were more powerful 
than he, and, in large and fair towns, none of them 
exceeded him. No man ought, but especially a 
prince, to assume too much upon himself, but 
freely to acknowledge, that it is God alone that 
crowns all our actions with success. However, 
two things I dare boldly say of him, by way of 
commendation; the one is, that I believe no man 
ever endured more fatigues in all sorts of bodily 
labour and exercise when the occasion required it, 
than he ; and the other is, that, in my opinion, I 
never knew a person of greater valour and intrepi¬ 
dity ; I never heard him complain of being weary, 
nor betray the least signs of fear, during the whole 
seven years I was in his service in the wars, though 
he was constantly every summer in the field, and 
sometimes winter and summer: in short, his de¬ 
signs and enterprises were always so bold and 
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daring, that nothing less than an Almighty Power 
was able to accomplish them, being far beyond the 
reach of human capacity to do it. 


CHAPTER V. 

The king’s brother the Duke of Berry, and the Duke of Bretagne, 
join with the Count de Charolois, against the king.—1465. 

The next day, which was the third after the 
battle, we took up our quarters in the village of 
Mont PHery. The inhabitants were in so great a 
consternation upon our approach, that they were 
all fled, some to the church-steeple, and others 
into the castle: but the Count de Charolois caused 
them all to return to their houses, and they lost 
not the value of a farthing, for every soldier paid 
for what he had as exactly as if he had been in 
Flanders. The castle still held out for the king, 
and was never attempted. After we had refreshed 
ourselves there for three days, the Count de Cha¬ 
rolois, by the Lord of Contay’s advice, marched 
from thence, to possess himself of Estampes (which 
was good and convenient quarters, and situated in 
a plentiful country) that he might be there before 
the Bretons, (who were marching that way) and 
dispose his sick and wounded men in the town, and 
to encamp with the remainder of his forces in the 
fields round about the town, and it was very good 
counsel; for that little time which they staid there 
saved the lives of abundance of his men. At Estampes 
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arrived also the Lord Charles of France, at that 
time Duke of Berry, the king’s only brother; 
the Duke of Bretagne, the Count de Dunois, the 
Count de Dammartin, the Marshal de Loheac, the 
Lord de Bueil, the Lord de Chaumont*, and the 
Lord Charles d’Amboise his son, (who since that 
time has been a great man in this kingdom ;) all 
which lords, the king, upon his first accession to 
the crown, had turned off, and disposed of their 
places, though they had done his father and the 
kingdom eminent service in his conquests in, Nor¬ 
mandy, and several other of his wars. The Count 
de Charolois, attended by all the officers of the 
army, went out to meet them, and having received* 
them with abundance of civility and respeet, con¬ 
ducted them to their quarters that were prepared 
for them in the town, but their army encamped in 
the field. Their army consisted of eight hundred 
men at arms, completely armed and well mounted, 
the greatest part of which were Bretons, who had 
lately deserted the king’s service, (as you have 
heard elsewhere) and were a great re-inforcement 
to their army; besides, they had a great number 
of archers and other soldiers, well disciplined and 
armed, with strong brigandines; so that one might 
compute them at about six thousand men on horse-* 
back well accoutred, and in good order; and, ta 
behold them drawn up, was enough to convince a 

# Peter d’Amboise Lord of Chaumont, on the Loire. His house 
Was razed to the ground by the order of Louis XI., in the year 
1465, for siding with the Duke of Berry in the war named the Public 
Good. 
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man that the Duke of Bretagne was a great lord, 
for all of them were paid out of his treasury. 

The king, who (as I have already informed you) 
was retired to Corbeil, did notiie idle, neither was 
he forgetful of what he was about, but hastens 
into Normandy, as well to raise men, as to secure 
the country from any commotion, having put some of 
his guards into Paris, and disposed more of his' 
troops in other places, where he conceived there 
was any necessity. 

The princes spent the first night of their arrival 
at Estampes, in relating their several adventures. 
The Bretons, it seems, had taken some of the king’s 
party that fled, and, had they been but a little for¬ 
warder in their march, they would either have 
taken or cut in pieces the thifd part of the army. 
At first, indeed, they had ordered a party out, to 
get intelligence how near the count’s army was to 
the king’s, but those orders were afterwards coun¬ 
termanded ; however, the Lord Charles d’Amboise *, 
and several other officers, with a small detachment 
advanced before the army, farther into the country, 
to see what they could meet with, who took several 
prisoners, and some pieces of the king’s artillery. 
The prisoners told them, that for certain the king 
was dead, and they believed as they said; for they 
had fled as soon as the battle began. The Lord 
d’Amboise and his party brought this news to the 
army, where it was exceedingly welcome; every 

* Lord of Chaumont, son of Peter d’Amboise and Anne de Bueil, 
and lather of Charles d’Amboise, Grand-Master, Marshal, and Ad¬ 
miral of France. 
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man fancying to himself mighty rewards when the 
Lord Charles should come to the crown; and so 
credulous they were of it, that a council was im¬ 
mediately called, (as I have been told since by a 
person of honour and credit, that assisted at it) in 
which it was proposed how they might rid them¬ 
selves of the Burgundians, and send them packing; 
and the general opinion was, if nothing else would 
do, to do it by force. But their joy was not long 
lived, from whence it may naturally be collected 
to what changes and revolutions all kingdoms are 
subject. 

But to return to my design, and the army at 
Estampes. When the princes had supped, and 
many people were walking with great liberty in 
the street, the Lord Charles of France and the 
Count de Charolois withdrew to a window, to dis¬ 
course of some affairs in a very friendly manner. 
It happened that among the Bretons there was a 
person who took great delight in throwing squibs, 
and seeing them fall and break among the people, 
and for his faculty he was called Monsieur John 
Boutefeu, or Monsieur John of the Serpents, I know 
not which. This idle fellow having hid himself in 
a neighbouring house (that he might throw them 
securely, without being perceived by any body) from 
a garret where he was, cast two or three into the 
air, one of which by accident, in its coming down, 
happened to strike against the bar of the window 
where the two princes were leaning, and in dis¬ 
course, with their heads very near together. Both 
of them started in a great surprise, and stared upon 
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one another, suspecting it a design, and done on 
purpose for mischief. The Lord de Contay came 
up to the count, and having whispered a word in 
his ear, went down, and ordered all the guards, and 
what other soldiers were at hand, to stand imme¬ 
diately to their arms. He likewise persuaded the 
Duke of Berry to do the same; so that in a moment, 
there were two or three hundred men at arms drawn 
up before the gate, and a great number of archers, 
which were employed to search every where, 
and, if they could, find out from whence the squib 
came. At last the poor fellow who had caused 
all this uproar by throwing it, came and threw 
himself at their feet, confessed the whole mat¬ 
ter, and, by throwing two or three more of 
them into the air, entirely took away the jealousy 
several persons had conceived of one another. 
Thus was this surprising accident turned into a 
jest, and the troops were ordered to return to their 
quarters. 

The next day early in the morning, the Count de 
Charolois called a council of war, at which the prin¬ 
ces and their chief officers assisted, to consult what 
measures were best to be taken; and as they were 
under different lords, and by consequence of differ* 
ent interests, their sentiments were also different, 
as in such assemblies it cannot well be otherwise: 
but of all that was said, nothing was so much taken 
notice of as some expressions of the Duke of Berry, 
who was but young, and had seen nothing of the 
war. By his words he seemed to be weary already, 
taking occasion to mention the great number of 
Vol. I. E 
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wounded men which he had observed in the Count’s 
army, and by way of compassion he declared he had 
rather the war had never been begun, than that so 
much mischief and destruction as had already hap¬ 
pened should be occasioned through his means. 
Which language was very unpleasing to the Count 
and his party, as I shall show afterwards. Never¬ 
theless, the result of this council was, that they 
should march towards Paris, to try if they could 
bring that city to join with them for the good of 
the kingdom, for which (as they pretended) they 
had taken up arms; and they were all of them fully 
persuaded, that if they could carry their point there, 
all the rest of the towns in the kingdom would fol¬ 
low their example. As we said before, that ex¬ 
pression of the Duke of Berry’s so startled the 
Count de Charolois and his party, that they asked 
one another, “ Did you hear the young duke? He 
is astonished at the sight of five or six hundred 
wounded men in the town, which are neither his 
soldiers nor acquaintance; he would certainly be 
more troubled where he was concerned, and it is 
not unlikely make his peace upon small invitation, 
and leave us in the lurch.” And the Count de Cha¬ 
rolois farther told them, “ that in respect of the 
great wars which had long continued between King 
Charles, the Duke of Berry’s father, and the Duke 
of Burgundy, his own father, it was to be feared 
they would easily unite, and turn all their forces 
against them ; for which reason, it would be neces¬ 
sary to look out for allies in time.” And it was 
purely on this suspicion that William de Cluny, the 
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prothonotary (who died afterwards bishop of Poic- 
tiers) Was despatched into England * to the court of 
King Edward IV., who then reigned, and had been 
always his mortal enemy, for supporting against him 
the house of Lancastert>fromwhich,by the mother’s 
side, he was descended. In his private instruction, 
he had order to propose a marriage % with Mar¬ 
garet, the King of England’s sister; but to treat 
only and negotiate, without coming to any conclu¬ 
sion : for the Count de Charolois, who knew how 
fond the king was of this match, believed by this 
means, either to bring him over to his side, if he 
should have any occasion of his assistance, or at 
least to hinder him from attempting any thing 
against him. However, though he had no real in* 
tention at first to consummate the marriage, upon 
account of his inveterate hatred to the house of 
York, yet affairs were so managed, that several 
years after the match was concluded, he married 
her §, accepted a garter, and wore it to his death. 

Many such like actions as this have happened in 
the world upon suspicion only, especially among 
great princes, who are always more suspicious than 

* It is presumed the author is a little mistaken here, in point of 
time; foT the Duke of Burgundy’s second wife, Isabella of Bourbon, 
was then living, and died not till the 15th of September, 1465, two 
months after the battle of Mont l’Hery. 

t Philippa, daughter to John Duke of Lancaster, who was married 
to John King of Portugal; by whom she had Isabella, mother to 
Charles Duke of Burgundy. 

% This treaty Of marriage was begun on the 16th of February, 1467, 
and is to be found in the last Collection of the Treaties of Peace. 

§ The lady Margaret was married to the Duke of Burgundy, in the 
city of Damne, by the bishop of Salisbury, on Sunday, July the 9th, 
1468, but had no issue by him. Histoire de la Maison de France* 
toitt. i. p. 751 and 752.— Stow’s Chronicle > p. 421. col. 2. 
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other men, by reason of the many false stories and 
groundless reports that are often brought them by 
court flatterers, without any manner of occasion. 


A renewing of the Treaty of Alliance between Francis 

Duke of Bretagne y and Charles Count de Charo - 

loisy made at Estampe$ 9 July 24, 1465. 

1. WE, Francis, Duke of Bretagne, are, and will 
be, the good brother, perfect friend, ally, and con¬ 
federate of Charles Count de Charolois: we will aid 
and assist, counsel, succour, and support, and, 
with all our power, guard and defend his person, 
and his children born, or to be born, their honour, 
estates, countries, territories, signiories, and sub¬ 
jects, as much as we would do our own, without 
any manner of distinction, against all and every 
person and persons, without excepting my lord the 
king, whoever they are, that would injure, make 
war upon, or usurp any thing from our said cousin 
and his children, their countries, subjects, lands, 
and territories, in possession or reversion, in any 
manner or upon any account whatsoever. And we 
also promise, in all the other good and laudable 
quarrels and enterprises of our said cousin de Cha¬ 
rolois, to succour and assist him and his children, 
as well against my lord the king, as all other per¬ 
sons whatsoever ; and to employ in their behalf and 
in their favour our own person, subjects, coun¬ 
tries, territories, and signiories, against all inva- 
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ders, or such as make war upon them; and to de¬ 
fend them in person, and with all our power, in 
such a way and manner, as our good cousin shall 
require; and, moreover, we will impart to him 
whatever shall come to our knowledge, to be done, 
said, or intended, to his prejudice, and defend him 
to our power ; and we shall use our lawful endea¬ 
vours to have him comprehended in the alliances 
already made, or to be made hereafter by us, so far 
as he has a mind to it; and we will make no al¬ 
liance in prejudice to these presents. And, in re¬ 
gard of the great love to, and sincere confidence 
we have in, our said dear cousin de Charolois, above 
all others, and also for his greater assurance that 
we shall, on our part, perform as aforesaid; we 
have been desirous to make, and we do actually 
make him our comrade in arms ; and, forasmuch as 
we do desire with all our heart, that the said al¬ 
liances may be inviolably maintained, kept, and 
observed, and to the end, least for want of a de¬ 
claration and good understanding, there may arise 
any difficulty or doubt, even in respect to the ge¬ 
neral clause above written, importing. That we 
will aid and assist our said cousin de Charolois in 
all his quarrels and enterprises, as well against our 
lord the king as all others as aforesaid; we do de¬ 
clare, and our meaning is, that whatever dispute 
or war by sea shall happen between the English, or 
any other nation whatsoever, and our subjects, or 
the subjects of our cousin de Charolois, the sub¬ 
jects of either of us both, which are not engaged 
in a contest or naval war against the English, shall 
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not be obliged, notwithstanding the said alliances , 
to quarrel with, nor make war upon them, nor to 
do any thing upon that account, against the truces, 
treaties, or alliances, which, for the benefit of 
trade, have been made between the countries and 
subjects of our uncle the Duke of Burgundy, and 
our said cousin de Charolois, his son ; but they 
shall, as to this particular, remain in force accord¬ 
ing to ancient usage and custom: and, if it should 
so happen, that any of our subjects, under pretence 
of their own war, or otherwise, should come into 
the countries,ports, and harbours, of our said cousin 
de Charolois, and, by sea or land, rob, pillage, and 
carry off any merchandise, or other people, who 
have the freedom of the said countries, ports, and 
havens, or shall be at truce and not in war, or have 
the protection of our said cousin de Charolois, or 
his officers; in that case, such of our subjects as 
shall do so, may be taken and seized in the said 
countries, ports, and havens of our said cousin de 
Charolois, where they can be found, and such pu¬ 
nishment, correction, and justice inflicted on them, 
which in reason ought to be done, according to the 
customs and usages of the said countries, ports, 
and havens, where they shall be taken. Moreover, 
if any of our subjects should by sea rob or destroy 
any goods and merchandises belonging to the mer¬ 
chants of the countries and territories of our said 
cousin de Charolois, residing or dwelling therein, 
or in others who are in a truce or peace with, or 
under the protection of our said cousin or his 
officers as aforesaid, and should afterwards bring 
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the said goods and merchandises, or cause them 
to be brought into any of the towns, ports, or 
havens, of the said countries, belonging to our 
cousin de Charolois, in order to sell or barter them 
there : those who bring them thither may, in that 
case, be taken and seized, and the said goods and 
merchandises put into the hands of our said cousin, 
as being forfeited to him, to dispose of them at his 
pleasure, either by restoring them to the right 
owners, or do otherwise as he thinks fit; and, as 
for the offenders, they shall be punished for what 
they have done, as he, our said cousin or his offi¬ 
cers shall judge most convenient. 

2. Seeing we are desirous to provide for the se¬ 
curity of our dominions and territories for the time 
to come, and to preserve them for the future from 
the inconveniences which they have been liable to. 
If it should so happen, that any of our successors 
should hereafter contravene any of these present 
alliances, which God forbid, we do, in such a case, 
give unto our said cousin de Charolois, or his suc¬ 
cessors, the countries, lands, and signiories of 
Montfort, Estampes, and Vertus, with their ap¬ 
purtenances and dependencies; and, we do divest 
and diseizin ourselves of the said counties, lands, 
and signories, and do yield and transfer them from 
thenceforward, for ourselves, our heirs, successors, 
SfC. 9 to our said cousin de Charolois, to occupy 
and enjoy them with all their rights, profits, and 
emoluments, by way of inheritance for ever, for 
himself, his heirs, #c., as fully, and in the same 
manner and form, as we do now enjoy them, and 
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at our predecessors have done before us, without 
reserving any right to ourselves, our heirs, suc¬ 
cessors, fyc., of suing for, or laying claim, to any 
right therein, for any reason, or upon any account 
whatsoever. 

3. And to the end that the said alliances may be 
the more strictly observed, we have again and 
anew pitched upon, named and commissioned, and 
we do on our part pitch upon, name and commis- 
sion for the conservators of them, the same per¬ 
sons formerly pitched upon and nominated in our 
letters patent mentioning the 9ame, preceding these 
in date, and also by these presents : conferring on 
them new authority and the like power to maintain, 
support, favour, and secure them, as well in the 
execution of their commission, or otherwise, as our 
said letters patent of alliance, or conservation do 
import or contain. 

4. If it should come to pass that the said con¬ 
servators, or any of them, should hereafter falter, 
and be justly accused of a failure in the discharge 
of the trust reposed in them ; in that case, we, and 
our said cousin de Charolois, and our successors, 
SfC . 9 and every of us in his own right may appoint 
one or more trustees in the. room of him or them, 
who shall transgress, or be justly accused as afore¬ 
said. 

5. That the said alliances between us and our 
said cousin de Charolois may be the better kept, 
and the more firmly maintained, we have been 
willing, and we do actually make the same alli¬ 
ances between out territories and subjects, as we 
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da between our own persons ; promising upon our 
faith and corporal oath, on the word of a prince, 
and upon our honour, firmly to keep and maintain 
the said alliances and brotherhoods in all their 
circumstances and dependencies, without contra¬ 
vening the same in any maimer whatsoever, and 
to make out unto our said cousin de Charolois 
good and authentic instruments of consent and 
ratification in the presence of the estates of our 
said countries and territories, to last during our 
life and the lives of our heirs, successors, <$*#., for 
ever. In witness whereof we have affixed our seal 
to these presents. 

Done at Estampes, July the 24th, in the year of 
our Lord 1465. Signed Francis, with a flou¬ 
rish. Upon the fold was written, by the duke’s 
command, and signed Milet, with a flourish. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Count de Charolois and his allies pass the Seine upon a bridge 
of boats; after which, being joined by the forces of John Duke of 
Calabria, they invest Paris. 1465. 

Thbse great lords, according to the resolution 
that had been taken in the council of war, broke 
up from Estampes where they had lain in quarters 
of refreshment for some days, and marched with 
their whole army to St. Maturin de Larchant and 
Moret in Gastinois, in which two villages the 
Duke of Berry and his Bretons were quartered: 
But the Count de Charolois and his men encamped 
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in a large meadow on the banks of the Seine, har¬ 
ing proclaimed in his army that every horseman 
should bring an hook with him to fasten his horse; 
he also caused seven or eight boats to be brought 
upon carts, and several pipe-staves, in order to lay 
a bridge over the Seine, there being no other way 
of passing it: The Count de Dunois (who was 
unable to get on horseback by reason of the gout) 
attended him in his litter, and had his colours 
carried after him. When they came to the river, 
they clapt the boats together, and got over into a 
little island, in the*midst of the river, where some 
of our archers were already landed, and attacked 
a party of horse on the other side, who were posted 
there to secure that pass, under the command of 
the marshal Joachim, and Sullezard *. They were 
posted in a place very disadvantageous for their 
horse, for it was steep and thick set with vines ; 
and the Burgundians had a fine train of artillery, 
under the command of one Monsieur Girauld, a 
famous engineer, who had been all along on the 
king’s side, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 


* John de Sullezard, or Sallazart, a Spanish gentleman of the 
province of Biscay, who came into the service of Charles VII., and 
signalized himself in several actions against the English. He mar¬ 
ried Margaret de la Tremoille, daughter and bastard-sister of George 
and Louis, Lords of Tremoille, and of Georges de la Tremoille, Lord 
of Craon. He had by this lady four sons, to wit. Hector de Sallazart, 
Lord of Just, in Champagne, Galeas de Sallazart, Lord of Laz, Lan¬ 
celot de Sallazart, Lord of Marcilly, and Tristan de Sallazart, the 
second of these four sons, Bishop of Meaux in 1474, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Sens, in 1475, who was employed in the treaty of 
peace that Louis XI. made with the Swiss Cantons. He served in 
the wars in Italy as a volunteer, in the year 1518, and was interred in 
the church at Sens, in a marble tomb, which he had caused to be 
erected in his life-time. 
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Mont FHery 2 In short, the enemy were obliged to 
abandon their post, and retire with precipitation 
to Paris. The very same night, a bridge was laid 
from that side of the river we were on, quite to the 
island, where the Count de Charolois immediately 
ordered his own tent to be pitched, in which he lay 
that night, under a guard of fifty horse of his house* 
hold troops. At break of day, several coopers were 
set to work upon the pipe-staves which were 
brought over into the island, and before noon the 
bridge from the island to the other side of the 
river being finished, the Count passed over it im¬ 
mediately, ordered his tents to be pitched, (of 
which he had abundance,) and then passing over 
his army and artillery, he encamped with it on the 
brow of a hill towards the river, from whence they 
made a fine appearance. 

The passing over of the count’s forces took up 
All that day; but the next morning by break of day, 
the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne advanced with 
their army to the bridge, found it very speedily 
and commodiously built, and having passed over 
it, they encamped also upon the hill: As soon as it 
grew dark, we perceived a number of fires at as 
far a distance as we could well discern; Some 
were of opinion it was the king; but before 
midnight we were assured it was John Duke of 
Calabria (only son of Rend king of Sicily) with 
about nine hundred men at arms out of the duchy 
and county of Burgundy. He had a good body of 
horse, but of foot he had few or none. However, 
for their number, I never saw finer or better 
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troops in my life. He had with him about sixscore 
Italians, and others, brought up under him in his 
wars in Italy, all men at arms, and excellent sol¬ 
diers, among which were James Galiot*, the 
Count de Campobache, the Lord de Baudricourt 
the present governor of Burgundy, and several 
others. These men at arms were all very dexterous 
and ready, and to speak impartially, the very flower 
of our army, at least, so many for so many. He 
had also, besides these troops, four hundred cross¬ 
bow men, (which the Count Palatine had furnished) 
all well mounted, and brave soldiers, and with 
them five'hundred Swiss, the first that were ever 
seen in this kingdom, who behaved themselves 
with so much courage and bravery, in all the actions 
they were employed in, as have gained their nation 
immortal honour, which their countrymen that 
succeeded them have taken care to maintain. The 
next morning this gallant army drew nearer, and 
passed over our bridge, so that one might venture to 
say, the whole force of France (except what was 
with the king) passed over that bridge. This I 
can affirm, the number of persons of quality and 
officers was so great, in such complete order, and 
made such a fine appearance, that I could have 


* De Genouillac, Lord of Acier. He was Master of the Horse and 
the Ordnance, and Grand Seneschal of Armagnac. He died of his 
wounds he received at the battle of Aubin du Comiier, which was 
fought in the year 1488, against the Bretons. He was interred at 
Angers, whither his body was brought with great pomp and military 
solemnity, by the command of Charles VIII. See the History of 
Charles VIII., published in the year 1617. By T. Godefroy, M.P., in 
4to., pp. 91,92, 93, 94, and 253, if a 
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wished that both the friends and enemies, to the 
king and kingdom, had been there to have seen 
the army: for, by that means, the former would 
have had a just value and esteem for the kingdom, 
and the latter would for ever after have dreaded 
its power. The chief of the Burgundian officers 
were the Lord de Neufchastel*, Marshal of Bur¬ 
gundy, with his brother the Lord Mountague, the 
Marquis de Rottelin, and a great number of gen¬ 
tlemen of great experience, some of which had 
been in Bourbonnois, as I said before, and to come 
to us with more security, had joined with the Duke 
of Calabria, who appeared to be a brave prince, 
and as great a commander as any in the army, 
upon which account a mutual love and friendship 
arose between the Count de Charolois and him. 

When the whole army had passed (which, in my 
judgment, were little less than an hundred thou¬ 
sand horse one with another) the princes resolved 
to present themselves before Paris, and joined all 
their vanguards together. The Burgundian van 
was led by the Count de St. Paul, the Duke of 
Berry’s, and the Duke of Bretagne’s, by Oudet de 
Rie f, and (as I think) the Marshal of Loheac ; in 
this order they marched. The princes themselves 

* Thibault de Neufchastel, Knight of the Golden Fleece, created 
Marshal of Burgundy in 1439. 

t Afterwards Count de Comminges, Lord of Lescut or Lescun ; it 
is originally Odet d’Aidie, a native of Bearn, Lord of Lescut or Lescun, 
and Fronsac, created Count de Comminges in the year 1527, by a 
grant from Louis XI., to whom that lordship returned upon the death 
of John, the bastard of Armagnas, marshal and admiral of France. 
Ociet d’Aidie left one daughter, named Joan de Foix, who was mar- 
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were all in the main battle; the Count de Charolois 
and the Duke of Calabria, rode up and down in 
their arms, and took abundance of pains to keep 
their battalions in order, and expressed a readiness 
to do their duties; but, the Dukes of Berry and 
Bretagne were at their ease, mounted on little 
pacers, armed only with brigandines, or, as some 
said with gilt nails sown upon satin, that they 
might weigh the less ; but I cannot positively af¬ 
firm it. In this order the whole army marched to 
Pont de Charenton, within two short leagues of 
Paris, where we attacked and routed an inconsi¬ 
derable body of Frank-archers * that were posted 
on the bridge to defend that pass, after which the 
whole army marched over it, and the Count de 
Charolois encamped (between that bridge and an 
house he had at Conflans) all along the river, en¬ 
closing a large compass of ground with his wag¬ 
gons and train of artillery, and drawing his whole 
a*my into it when he had done, and with him the 
Duke of Calabria took up his quarters. The 
Dukes of Berry and Bretagne were posted with a 
strong party of their men at St. Maurdes-fossez ; 


ried to the Viscount of Lautr£e, by whom she had Odet de Foix, 
Lord of Lescun, and Marshal of France, slain in the battle of Pavia ; 
and Andrew de Foix, Lord of Lespere, who died in the year 1547. 

+ For the better understanding what these Frank archers were, it 
will not be amiss to acquaint the reader; that Charles VII., in the 
year 1440, being willing to augment his infentry, commanded every 
threescore houses throughout France to furnish a man armed and 
clothed, which, in time of war, received*pay of the king, and being 
exempt from all manner of taxes, they were called Frank, that is to 
say Free; but Louis XI. broke this establishment in the year 1480, 
and hired Swiss in their room to serve him in his wars afterwards. 
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the rest of the army was sent to St. Dennis, about 
the same distance from Paris, in which quarters 
the whole army lay for the space of eleven weeks 
together, during which time those things occurred, 
of which I shall speak hereafter. 

The next morning there was a little skirmishing 
at the very gates of Paris ; in which place were 
the Lord de Nantouillet, High Steward of France, 
(who, as I have elsewhere observed, was very ser¬ 
viceable to the king) and the Marshal Joachim. 
The meaner sort of people were in a great conster¬ 
nation, but many of the chief citizens seemed in¬ 
clinable to admit the Burgundians, and the other 
lords, into the town, believing (in their judgments) 
it would have been for the benefit ami advantage 
of the kingdom. There were others who declared 
openly for the Burgundians, hoping, by advancing 
their interest, to arrive at some good office or pre¬ 
ferment, which, in that city, are more to be co¬ 
veted than in any other part of the world besides ; 
neither is it to be wondered at, for no man con- 
aiders what ought in justice to be done, but every 
man makes his employment worth as much as he 
can ; so that there are some offices, with no salary 
at all belonging to them, which are sold for eight 
hundred crowns; and others, whose wages are 
very small, are sold for more than the salary will 
amount to in fifteen years; from whence it hap¬ 
pens that seldom any man is put out of his place, 
because the Court of Parliament has allowed it. 
Among the counsellors there is always a great 
number of honest and able practitioners, as well 
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as base, ill-natured, and illiterate blockheads; and 
so there are in all other societies and professions 
whatsoever. 


Note. Lest it should seem strange to the reader that so many princes 
and great lords should enter into a conspiracy, and take up arms 
against the King of France, purely out of zeal and concern for the 
Public Good, I think it will not be improper to give a short account 
of the particular quarrel that every one of them had to the king. 
Some are mentioned in these Memoirs, and others are related by 
other authors. The Duke of Berry’s quarrel was for a larger appanage. 
The Count de Charolois demanded the restitution of the towns upon 
the Somme, which were engaged to his father, Philip Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, for four hundred thousand crowns. The Duke of Bretagne 
had great cause to be jealous and apprehensive of his designs, for he 
had lately begun a quarrel with him, by demanding three things of 
him, which were never required of any duke of Bretagne before. The 
first was, that he should no more style himself Dei Gratia Britannice 
Dux: The second, that he should pay a yearly tribute to the king: 
And, thirdly, that all the spiritual livings in Bretagne should be at 
the king’s disposal: for these reasons the Duke of Bretagne joined 
with the princes. The Duke of Calabria had just grounds of a quarrel 
against him, for the king had promised to assist him both with men 
and money in his expedition into Italy, in order to recover the king¬ 
dom of Naples; but, upon the news of his defeat at Troia in Apulia, 
the king refused to assist him according to his promise, and for want 
of succours he was forced to abandon that enterprise. The Duke of 
Bourbon had married the king’s sister, and could not get all hermar- 
riage dower. The Duke de Namours, the Counts de Dunois and 
d’Albret, and the rest of the nobility and gentry, were entered into 
this confederacy, some upon account of having lost their pensions 
and employments, upon the king’s accession to the crown ; several, 
because the king endeavoured to deprive them of their royalties, 
which belonged to their lordships, in relation to hunting, hawking, fyc. 
But all in general were highly disgusted, because his majesty de¬ 
spised the nobility, and advanced none but persons of mean birth 
and extraction to places of trust and honour. These grievances, in 
short, were the occasion of the civil war at that time, notwithstanding 
their specious pretences of the Public Good. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A digression concerning Salaries, Offices, and Ambition, illustrated 
by the example of the English.—1465. 

I am the more willing to mention these offices 
and authorities, which are so ambitiously sought 
after in all changes and revolutions of kingdoms, 
because they are very often the occasion of them ; 
which evidently appears, not only by what we have 
seen in our own days, but in the time of Charles VI., 
in whose reign the wars, which lasted till the 
peace of Arras, began; during which wars, the 
English had conquered so great a part of France, 
that at the time of that treaty (which lasted two 
months) the Duke of Bedford, brother to Henry V., 
King of England, and husband to the Duke of 
Burgundy’s sister, was regent there, and had 
twenty thousand crowns a month at least, to sup¬ 
port the grandeur and dignity of that office. At 
this treaty of Arras, the King of France sent four 
or five dukes and counts, five or six prelates, and 
ten or twelve counsellors of parliament, as plenipo¬ 
tentiaries to take care of his affairs. On the Duke 
of Burgundy's side there were more, and those very 
great persons ; and no less from the King of Eng¬ 
land *: besides two cardinals from the Pope, to 


* The commissioners for England were Henry Beaufort, Cardinal 
and Bishop of Winchester; John Kemp, Archbishop of York ,* Wil¬ 
liam de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk; John Holland, Earl of Hunting- 
ton ; the Bishops of Norwich, St. David’s, and Lisieux, with divers 
^nights and gentlemen. 

Vol. I. F 
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adjust any dispute that might arise among them. 
The Duke of Burgundy being desirous to acquit 
himself handsomely towards the English before 
they broke, on account of the old leagues and 
alliances which had been between them, offered 
the Duchy of Normandy and Guienne to the King 
of England, upon condition he would do homage 
for them to the King of France, as the Kings of 
England his predecessors had done before; and 
that he would restore whatever else he held in that 
kingdom besides the said duchies ; but the English 
absolutely refused to do any homage, and they suf¬ 
fered extremely by it; for being forsaken by the 
House of Burgundy*, and the prosperous scene 
of their affairs being changed, they soon lost their 
opportunity, and intelligence in that kingdom, 
by which means their power daily declining, it 
dwindled at last to nothing, and soon afterward 
they lost Paris, and by little and little all they 
were possessed of in France. Upon their return 
into England, not one of the English lords thought 
of lessening his estate, or retrenching his expenses, 
and the whole revenue of the kingdom being not 
sufficient to satisfy the insatiable ambition of 
them all, immediate dissensions and wars arose 
among them, for command and authority, which 
lasted a long time, and in which Henry VL (who 
had been crowned King of England and France at 


* The Burgundian before this used to style Henry VI., King of 
France and England, his sovereign lord; whereas, after the peace at 
Arras, he styled him, the high and mighty Prince Henry, by the 
grace of God, King of England, his well-beloved cousin. 
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Paris) was declared a traitor, and imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, where he continued the 
greatest part of his life, and was at last mur¬ 
dered there. The Duke of York, father of Ed¬ 
ward IV., proclaimed himself king *, but in a few 
days he was beaten and slain, and his head struck 
off (as all that were killed in the battle with him 
# had) ami among the rest, the father + of the late 
Earl of Warwick, who was so famous in England. 
This last Earl of Warwick conveyed the Earl of 
March (since called King Edward) to Calais by 
sea, with some few forces which remained of that 
battle %: the Earl of Warwick espoused the interest 
of the house of York, and the Duke of Somerset that 
of Lancaster ; but the civil wars lasted so long, till 
all of them of the house of Warwick and Somerset 
were either slain in battle or lost their heads. King 
Edward caused his brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
to be drowned in a pipe of malmsey, charging him 
With a design of endeavouring to dethrone him ; 
but after King Edward’s death, his other brother, 

* The Duke of Yotk did not actually proclaim himself king; nor 
sit upon the throne at Westminster; but only took hold of the cloth 
of state, made a speech in Parliament, setting forth his right, and 
would not see King Henry till the matter was some way determined ; 
saying, he was subject to no man, but God only, under whom none 
tras supreme in the realm. 

t The Earl of Salisbury. Warwick’s father, was not slain in the 
battle of Wakefield, but taken prisoner, and after a short confine¬ 
ment in Pontefract Castle, pulled out by the common people, (who 
hated him) and beheaded. 

X The Earl of March was at Gloucester when he heard of his fa¬ 
thers death, and having raised an army in the marshes of Wales, 
and defeated the Earl of Pembroke at Mortimer’s Cross, while the 
Earl of Warwick routed the Queen’s forces at St. Albans, he was 
soon after proclaimed king. 

F 2 
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the Duke of Gloucester, caused his two sons to be 
murdered, declared his daughters to be illegitimate, 
and proclaimed himself king. 

Immediately after this, the Earl of Richmond, 
the present king (who had been several years a 
prisoner in Bretagne) returned into England, and 
in a set battle defeated and slew this bloody King 
Richard, who had so barbarously murdered his two 
nephews. Thus have there been slain in these 
civil wars of England, since my remembrance, near 
fourscore* persons of the blood royal, some of 
which I was acquainted with myself, and the rest 
I have heard of, by the report of several English 
gentlemen that resided at the Duke of Burgundy’s 
court, during the time of my being in his service ; 
so that one may see by this example, that it is not 
at Paris only, nor in France, that the riches and 
honours of this world occasion quarrels and dis¬ 
putes between people. Yet all monarchs and great 
princes ought to be very careful and circumspect, 
and not permit any faction or party to be encou¬ 
raged in his court, for from thence the fire spreads, 
and dilates itself, over the whole kingdom. How¬ 
ever, I am of opinion, that all these revolutions 
in states and kingdoms happen by the divine per¬ 
mission and appointment; for when kings and 
princes have enjoyed a long series of riches and 
prosperity, and forgot the fountain from whence 
those blessings and advantages flow, God has 
raised up enemies against them, of whom they 

* This matter must be somewhat exaggerated; for the number 
that perished could not mount so high as fourscore. 
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never had the least suspicion, which appears evi-/ 
dently by the history of the kings mentioned in the ' 
Bible, and by the surprising events that have hap- f 
pened, and do daily happen, both in England, Bur- ■ 
gundy, and other places. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the King of France’s entering Paris, whilst the Princes of Fiance 
were tampering with the Citizens, to bring them over to their 
party.—1465. 

I have dwelt too long upon this subject, and 
therefore it is now time to return to my history. 

As soon as the princes were arrived before Paris, 
they began to tamper with the citizens, offering 
several of them great places and rewards, and for¬ 
getting no cunning insinuations that might any 
ways contribute towards advancing their design. 
By that time we had lain three days before the 
town, the Parisians called a grand assembly in the 
town-hall, in which, after many and long harangues, 
upon the reading of the princes’ summons and pro¬ 
positions, which (as was pretended) were for no 
other end than the good of the public; they una¬ 
nimously resolved to send commissioners to treat 
of a peace. Whereupon a great number of sub¬ 
stantial citizens went to wait on the princes at 
St. Maur-des-Fossez, having chosen one William 
Chartier* (a person of great parts and eloquence, 

* He was a native of Bayeux, of a family not at all related to that 
which has been so famous for able pleaders and counsellors of the 
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and at that time Bishop of Paris) to be their 
speaker; and the lords appointed the Count de 
Dunois to be theirs. The Duke of Berry, the king’s 
brother, who was president of the council, sat in 
a chair of state, and all the rest of the princes 
standing round him: on one hand the Dukes 
of Bretagne and Calabria, and on the other the 
Count de Charolois, completely armed (all but, his 
head-piece and his gauntlet), with a very rich 
mantle thrown oyer his shoulders; for he came 
from Conflans and Bois-de-Vincennes, which had 
in it a strong garrison for the king, and it was not 
unnecessary for him to come both well armed and 
with a strong guard. The design and proposal of 
the princes was to be admitted into Paris, that. 
With greater friendship and expedition, they might 
consult with them about reformation of the govern¬ 
ment, of which they sadly complained, and charged 
the king with several acts of injustice and mal¬ 
administration. The answer of the citizens was full 
of respect and modesty, yet not without some he¬ 
sitation and demur. However, notwithstanding 
that, the king was afterwards displeased with the 
bishop, and with all that went with him. In this 
manner the commissioners returned, and great 
practices and intrigues were carried on ; for every 
one of the princes had a private conference with 
the citizens; and I believe it was secretly agreed 

parliament of Paris, who were originally of Orleans. He was a near 
relation (some say the brother) of Allen Chartier, Secretary to 
Charles VI. and Charles VII., wlio has written an history of his own 
times, and something in poetry, and of John the monk, author of 
the Great Chronicles of St. Dennis. • 
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by some of them, that the lords in tlieir own per¬ 
sons might enter the town, and their army pass 
through it, in small bodies at a time, if they de¬ 
sired it. This admission of the princes had not 
only been the means of gaining the town, but of 
finishing the whole enterprise; for the people of 
Paris would, for several reasons, have gone over 
immediately to their side, and by consequence the 
whole kingdom would have revolted: but God cer¬ 
tainly inspired the king with wise and prudent 
counsel, and he executed it as vigorously, being 
informed of all their secret practices and cabals. 

Before the commissioners, who had been to wait 
on the princes, had made their report, the king 
enters Paris in a splendid and triumphant manner, 
and like a prince that came to relieve and animate 
his subjects ; for he brought with him above two 
thousand men at arms, all the nobility of Nor¬ 
mandy, a great number of volunteers, all that de¬ 
pended on the court, his pensioners, and other per¬ 
sons of quality that were accustomed to attend so 
great a king, upon so important an occasion. Thus 
was the whole design quashed in its infancy, and 
the minds of the people (before^ almost debauched 
by their own citizens) entirely changed and become 
firm to the king’s interest; so that not a man, how 
active soever he had been formerly for us, durst 
now speak one word in our behalf. Some of the 
commissioners, who had been with us, fared but 
very ill; some lost their places, and others were, 
banished without any farther cruelty or revenge; 
for which I think the king is highly to be com- 
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mended, considering that, if this intended design 
had succeeded, the best he could have expected had 
been to have escaped out of the kingdom ; and he 
has told me many times since, that if the town had 
revolted, and refused to admit him* his resolu¬ 
tions were to have retired, either to the Swiss, or 
to Francis Duke of Milan, whom he thought his 
great friend, and so indeed he afterwards shewed 
himself to be, by the supplies which he sent him, 
which consisted of five hundred men at arms, and 
three thousand foot, under the command of his 
eldest son Galeas (afterwards duke), who came as 
far as the county of Forest, in Auvergne, and made 
war upon the Duke of Bourbon; but, upon the 
death of Francis, he and his forces both were re¬ 
called : his affection to the king appeared likewise, 
by the advice which he gave him at the treaty of 
Conflans, which was to make a peace with the 
princes upon any terms whatsoever, in order to 
break the confederacy, and separate their forces ; 
but yet still to keep his own army on foot. 

As far as I can remember, we had scarce been 
' three days before Paris, when the king entered with 
his troops, upon whose arrival the war began very 
briskly, and they often fell upon us ; especially our 
foragers, whom we were forced to send under a 
strong guard on account of their foraging at a great 
distance from our camp. But, to say something in 
favour of the situation of Paris, it must needs be 
•owned, it is admirably well placed in the Isle of 
France, or else it could never have been able to sup¬ 
ply two such numerous armies with plenty of all 
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manner of provisions. As for our part, we never 
found a scarcity of any thing in the camp before the 
town, neither did the inhabitants that were in it 
raise any of their commodities, except bread, which 
indeed was sold for a penny in the loaf dearer than 
the usual price; and the reason was, because we 
had not blocked up the rivers above it, which were 
three, the Marne, the Yonne, and the Seine, be¬ 
sides several little rivers which fell into them; 
to say all in a word, Paris is situated in the 
finest and the most plentiful country I ever yet be¬ 
held, and it is almost incredible what vast quan¬ 
tities of provisions are brought to it; since that 
time I have, been there with King Louis, for six 
months together, and never stirred, lodged in the 
Tournelles, eating and lying at court very fre¬ 
quently ; besides, since his death (much to my sor¬ 
row) I was a prisoner twenty months in the Louvre, 
from whence I could see, out of my window, what, 
ever came out of Normandy up the river Seine; 
and on the other side there came in much more, 
which I could never have believed, had I not been 
an eye-witness of it. 

The Parisians made frequent sallies every day, 
which occasioned warm disputes on both sides. 
Our guards, consisting of fifty lances, were posted 
near the Grange-aux-Merciers; but our scouts went 
as near the town as they could, and were often 
attacked and beaten back to our main guard, some¬ 
times gravely step by step, sometimes a full trot, 
with the enemy at their heels, who sometimes drove 
them to our very waggons ; upon which we used 
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to send a fresh body of troops to reinforce the 
beaten party, who repulsed the enemy, and often 
drove them to the gates of Paris : and this diver¬ 
sion happened daily and hourly, for there were in 
the town two thousand five hundred men at arms, 
well armed and in complete order, besides a great 
number of the nobility of Normandy, and volun¬ 
teers, whom the sight of the ladies of Paris, who 
were constant spectators of their actions, inspired 
them with an emulation of signalizing themselves, 
and gaining what reputation they could among 
them. On our side we had a very fine army, but 
not altogether so strong in horse as the enemy, for 
we had none but the Burgundian cavalry, consist¬ 
ing of about two thousand lances, good and bad, 
but not so well disciplined as the enemy’s, by rea~ 
son of the long peace they had lived in (as I said 
before), of which two hundred were with the Duke 
of Calabria, at Laigny; but our infantry was nu¬ 
merous, and generally very good. The Bretons 
were posted at St. Denis, and ravaged all the 
country on that ‘side Paris ; the rest of the lords 
were dispersed, some here, some there, for better 
convenience of their provision. At length the 
Duke de Nemours, the Count d’Armagnac, and the 
Lewd Albert, came to our camp, but their forces 
were left at a good distance behind, because they 
had no pay, and it would have starved our army if 
they should have taken any thing without. To my 
knowledge the Count de Charolois remitted them 
a handsome sum of money for their subsistence, 
rather than suffer them to join him, though they 
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were full six thousand horse, and did much mis¬ 
chief in the country where they lay. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Count de Chaiolois and the King cannonade each other near 
Charenton; after which action, the Count de Charoloia lays a se¬ 
cond Bridge over the Seine.—1465. 

But to return to the army before Paris: You 
may be sure scarce a day passed without some loss 
or gain on both sides, but nothing considerable on 
either. For the king would not suffer his forces 
to sally out in great bodies, as being very cautious 
of bringing his affairs to the hazard of a battle, bis 
only desire being rather for peace, in order to break 
and divide our forces as wisely as he could. How¬ 
ever, one day early in the morning, four thousand 
of his frank-archers came and posted themselves 
all along upon the bank of the river, over against 
the Hdtel de Conflans. The nobles of Normandy, 
and some few of the household troops, were dis¬ 
posed in a village about a quarter of a league off, 
with only a fair plain between them and their in¬ 
fantry, and the river Seine between us and them. 
The French began to throw up a trench over against 
Charenton, and afterwards made a bulwark there 
of wood and of earth, in the front of our army. 
The ditch or trench was thrown up (as was said 
before) before Conflans, with the river between us 
and them, and upon that trench and bastion they 
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planted several pieces of cannon, which played 
briskly upon the Duke of Calabria’s quarters, and 
at the first firing drove his men out of Charenton, 
and forced them to retire in great confusion to our 
camp, with the loss of some few horses and men. 
But the Duke of Calabria had taken up his quar¬ 
ters in a little house, between the river and the 
place where the Count de Charolois lay. 

The enemy immediately began to cannonade our 
camp, which put the whole army into a consterna¬ 
tion, for, upon the first firing, they killed us abun¬ 
dance of men, and two cannon shots coming 
through the room where the Count de Charolois 
was sitting at dinner, killed a trumpeter on the 
stairs, as he was bringing up a dish of meat. 

After dinner, the count removed into a ground- 
floor, but resolved not to decamp. The next 
morning the princes called a council of war, which 
was always held in the Count de Charolois’s quar¬ 
ters, after which they dined together. The Dukes 
of Berry and Bretagne sat next the wall upon a 
bench, and the Count de Charolois and the Duke 
of Calabria over against them, the count giving all 
of them the preference as to matter of place, as 
indeed he ought to any body in his own quarters. 
Here they resolved to make use of all the artillery 
in the army, of which both the Count de Charolois 
and the Dukes of Bretagne and Calabria had a 
very fine and numerous train, in order to dislodge 
the king’s troops and dismount his cannon. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we made great holes in the walls, which 
were along the river, behind the H6tel de Con flans. 
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and mounted all our guns, except those that were 
too big, and which could not conveniently be 
drawn, and were left in a place where they might 
do more service: so that on the prince’s side we 
had many more than there were on the king’s. 

The trench which the king’s forces had thrown 
up was of a great length, was carried a great way 
towards the city of Paris, and still they were work¬ 
ing at it, throwing up the earth on the side next 
us, to shelter themselves from our cannon, for they 
wrought still in the ditch, and none of them durst 
venture so much as to put out their heads, for the 
place where they lay was in a large meadow, as 
bare as a man’s hand. In short, I never heard 
such terrible cannonading for the time it lasted, for 
our design was to dislodge them by dint of cannon, 
and they daily received fresh supplies both of can¬ 
non and ammunition, neither were they sparing of 
their power or pains, but fired upon us briskly 
day and night. Several of our soldiers dug pits 
before their tents to cover themselves, others had 
them provided to their hands, their quarters being 
in a great stone-pit, so that all got some shelter or 
other; and in this posture we passed three or four 
days, but the fright was much greater on both sides 
than the loss, for we had no officer of any note 
killed. 

When the princes found they could not dislodge 
the enemy, they thought themselves not safe in 
their present situation, and they believed, that 
their being disappointed in their design, would not 
only reflect on their honour, but also animate and 
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encourage the Parisians against theta, who were 
already grown so confident, that upon a single 
days’ truce the people flocked out in such numbers 
to stare-upon us, one would have thought there 
had been none left in the town: It was therefore 
concluded in council, that a large bridge of boats 
should be made, the noses to be coupled together, 
and the body of them to be covered with planks, 
with great anchors behind, to fasten them into the 
ground; upon which several flat-bottomed boats 
were brought down the Seine in order to pass that 
river, and to attack the king’s forces. 

Monsieur Gerauld, the chief engineer, had the 
management and direction of this affair, who was 
of opinion, that the trench which the enemy had 
thrown up to defend themselves, would be of great 
advantage to the Burgundians when once they had 
passed the river, for the king’s forces would find 
themselves as it were under us in their trenches, 
and would not dare to march out for fear of our 
cannon; which opinion greatly encouraged and 
animated our soldiers, and made them impatient 
to begin the attack. Thus the bridge being finished, 
all but the two last boats, which were there ready 
to complete it, and all the other boats for trans¬ 
portation arrived; on a sudden, one of the king’s 
heralds came to tell us we had broken the truce, 
which was made for that day, and the day before, 
and that he was come to see the meaning of these 
preparations: By accident he found Monsieur Bou- 
villet, and some others, to whom he delivered his 
message. This night the truce ended. 
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Our bridge was so large, that three or four of 
our men at arms with their lances in their rest, 
might pass easily a-breast; besides we had got six 
great vessels, each of which would carry over a 
thousand men at a time, and several smaller for the 
artillery, which we were to make use of, in that 
expedition. The draught of such troops as were 
to be employed in this enterprise was already 
made; and the Count de S. Paul and the Lord 
Haultbourdin were appointed to command them: 
those whyo were of that detachment began to pre¬ 
pare themselves about midnight, and before day 
all of them were ready, some of them hearing mass 
till day appeared, or employing themselves other¬ 
wise, as good Christians ought to do, upon such 
an occasion. I was that night in a great tent in 
the middle of our army, where the guard was 
posted, and to speak truth, one of the guard (for 
no body was exempted,) which was commanded by 
Monsieur de Chastel Guyon *, (slain afterwards 
at the Battle of Granson,) and as we stood there,, 
expecting when the attack would begin, on a sud¬ 
den we heard those who were in the French 
trenches, cry out as loud as they could, Adieu, 
farewell neighbours, farewell; and immediately 
they set fire to their tents, and drew off their ar¬ 
tillery. About day-break the detachment, that was 
commanded upon this attack, had already gained 
the banks of the river on the other side, at least 

* Or Chasteau. Guyon, Louis de Chalon the younger son of Louis 
de Chalon prince of Orange, and Eleanor d’Armagnac, his second 
wife. He was knight of the order of the Golden-Fleece. 
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part of it, where by the dawir they could descry the 
French at a good distance, and retiring with pre¬ 
cipitation towards Paris, upon which all of them 
disarmed, and were extremely glad of their retreat. 
Without dispute the king had sent that body of 
troops thither, only to disturb and cannonade us in 
our camp, without the least intention of a battle; 
for, as I said before, it was not his way to put any 
thing to a hazard, though otherwise his army was 
strong enough to have engaged the united forces 
of all the princes together : but his mind was still 
bent upon peace, and dividing the forces of the 
confederates, without being willing to expose so 
important and valuable a concern, as the crown of 
France, to the uncertainty of a battle. 

There was scarce a day passed, but some artifice 
or other was made use of to debauch and bring 
over people from one side to the other; and several 
times there were truces, and conferences between 
both parties in order to an accommodation, which 
conferences were held at the Grange-aux-Merciers, 
not far from our army: As commissioners from 
the king, there was the Count du Maine, and seve¬ 
ral others: For the princes, the Count de St. Paul, 
and as many with him. The commissioners met 
often, but came to no conclusion: Yet the cessation 
of arms was continued, and several persons on 
both sides, who were acquainted, saw and con¬ 
versed with one another, but with a great ditch 
between them, as it were in the mid-way between 
two armies, which ditch by the articles of the 
truce no person was to pass. There was not a day 
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passed, but by means of these interviews some or 
other were seduced and brought over; sometimes 
ten or twelve in a day would come running over to 
us; and some days as many of ours went away to 
them, all of them (in probability) being brought 
over at those conferences: that place was after¬ 
wards called the Market, because the bargain was 
driven there. To speak truth, such liberty of com¬ 
munication is, in my judgment, very dangerous at 
such times, especially for that party which is visi¬ 
bly declining: For naturally most people are intent, 
if not upon their advancement, at least upon their 
safety, which inclines them more easily to the 
strongest side. There are some, indeed, who are 
above these kind of temptations, but they are very 
few, and hardly to be met with. But if ever such 
communications are dangerous, it is, when a prince 
himself makes it his business to oblige and cajole 
people, which is an excellent qualification in a 
prince who knows how to do it well, and renders 
him clear from that odious sin of pride and haugh¬ 
tiness, which all persons abhor. For which reason, 
when any treaty of peace is on foot, it is safest to 
commit it to the wisest and faithfullest persons 
about the prince, and those of competent years; 
lest otherwise, their want of experience betrays 
them to some dishonourable compact, or they 
alarm their master with false fears at their return: 
If it be possible, such persons ought rather to be 
employed, who have received honours or advan¬ 
tages from their princes, than any others; but 
above all, they ought to be men of great wisdom 
Vol. I. G 
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j and experience, for nothing ever prospered that 
r was managed by a. fool. These kind of treaties 
1 ought likewise to be managed at a distance, and 
not near his camp; and when his plenipotentiaries 
return, he ought to hear them alone, or in as little 
company as he can, that if their news should be 
apt to dishearten the people, he may instruct and 
dictate what account they shall give to such as are 
inquisitive; for every body is inquiring after news 
from one that comes from a treaty, and particular - 
friends expect they should tell them the whole 
secret of the negotiation, and several are so con¬ 
ceited as to brag, “ such an one will hide nothing 
from me but if the plenipotentiaries be such (as 
I have prescribed,) and know their masters to be 
wise, they will discover nothing to any man. 


CHAPTER X. 

A digression concerning the Virtues and Vices of King Louis XL, 
1465. 

The chief reason that induced me to enter upon 
this subject, is the observation I have made, of the 
many fallacies and circumventions in the world, 
especially in servants towards their masters; and 
I have always found, that proud and stately princes 
who will hear but few, are more liable to be im¬ 
posed on, than those who are open and accessible: 
but of all the princes that I ever had the honour 
to know, the wisest and most dexterous to extri- 
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cate himself .out of any danger or difficulties in ^ 
tune of adversity, was our master King Louis XI. 

He was tl^humblest in his conversation and habit, ^ 
and the most painful and indefatigable to win over 
any man to his side, that he thought capable of * 
doing him either much mischief, or good: though ^ 
he was often refused, he would^ never give over a : ' 
man that he once undertook, but still pressed and 
continued his insinuations, promising him largely, 
and presenting him with such sums and pensions 
as he knew would satisfy his ambition; and for 
such as he had discarded in the time of peace and 
prosperity, he paid dear (when he had occasion for 
them) to recover them again; but when he had 
once reconciled them, he retained no pique to them 
for what had passed, but employed them freely 
for the future. He was naturally kind and in- * 
dulgent to persons of indifferent condition, and 
morose to such as he thought had no need of him. 
Never prince was so conversable, nor so inquisi- 3 
tive~as he, for his desire was to know every body 
he could; and indeed he knew all persons of any 
authority or worth in England, Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, the territories of the Dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy and Bretagne, and in his own country ; and 
by those qualities he preserved the crown upon his 
head, which was in much danger by the enemies 
he had created to himself, by his inadvertency upon 
his accession to the crown. But above all, his 
great bounty and liberality dicttlmi the greatest ; 
service: and yet, as he behaved himself wisely in 
time of distress, so when he thought himself a 

g 2 
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little out of danger, though it were but by a truce, 
he would disoblige the servants and officers of his 
court by mean and trifling ways, which were little 
j- to his advantage; and as for peace, he could hardly 
endure the thoughts oFTt: He spoke slightly of 
most people, and rather before their faces, than 
behind their backs, unless he was afraid of them, 
and of that sort there were a great many, for he 
was naturally jfcimorous. When he had done him¬ 
self any prejudice by his talk, or was apprehensive 
he should do, to make them amends whom he had 
injured, he would say to the person whom he had 
disobliged, “ I am sensible my tongue has done me 
a great deal of'mischief; but, on the other hand, 
it has sometimes done me good; however, it is 
but reason I should make some reparation for the 
injury.” And he never used those kind of apologies 
to any person, but he did something for the person 
to whom he made it, and it was always consider¬ 
able. It is certainly a great blessing for any 
prince to have experienced adversity as well as 
prosperity, good as well as evil, and especially if 
the good outweighs the evil, as it did in our master. 
I am of opinion that the troubles he was involved 
in, in his youth, when he fled from his father, and 
resided six years together in the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s court, was of great service to him; for 
there he learned to be complacent to such as he 
had occasion to use, which was no little improve¬ 
ment. As soon as his coronation was over, and he 
began to be a little settled in his kingdom, his 
mind was wholly bent upon revenge; but he quickly 
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found the inconvenience, repented by degrees of 
his indiscretion, and made sufficient reparations for 
his error, by regaining those he had injured upon 
very dear terms, as shall be related hereafter. Be¬ 
sides, I am very confident, that if his education 
had not been different from the usual education of ^ 
such princes as I have seen in France, he could 
not so easily have worked himself out of his 
troubles ; for they are brought up to nothing but 
an idle kind of vanity, both in their clothes and 
discourse; they have no knowledge of letters, no 
wise man suffered to come near them, to improve 
their understandings; they have stewards and go- \ 1 
vernors who manage their business, but they do 
nothing themselves: nay, there are some upstart 
ridiculous Frenchmen, who, though they have but 
a very slender income, will take pride to bid you. 

Go to his servants, and let them answer you; 
thinking by such answers to imitate the state and 
grandeur of a prince; and I have seen their ser¬ 
vants manage them at such a rate, that all the 
world might take notice they were sots; and if f 
afterwards they came to apply their mind to busi¬ 
ness, and would willingly have managed their own 
affairs, they began so late, they could make nothing 
of it. And it is certain, that all those who have 
performed any great or memorable action, worthy 
to be recorded in history, began always in their 
youth, and it is to be attributed to the method 
of his education, or some particular blessing from 
God. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Burgundians, as they were drawn up near Paris, and in expec¬ 
tation of a battle, mistake high thistles for a body of lances.—1465. 

I fear I have dwelt too long upon this sub¬ 
ject, though indeed it is of such a nature, I could 
not easily leave off; but, however, to return to the 
war. 

You have been informed how the king’s forces, 
that had intrenched themselves along the river 
Seine, abandoned their post, and retreated to Paris, 
the very hour we had designed to attack them. The 
truces never lasted above one day, or two at the most; 
at other times the war was pushed on with all the 
vigour imaginable, the skirmishes continuing from 
morning to night; and though they often beat our 
scouts home to our guards, yet they never sallied 
out of the town in any considerable body. I do 
not remember that one day passed without some 
action or other ; and I believe the king would have 
been contented they should have been greater, but 
he was jealous of many persons, though without 
any cause: he told me once, that he found the 
gate of the Bastile, near the port St. Antoine, 
towards the fields, open one night, which made 
him entertain a great suspicion of Charles de Me- 
lun, whose father was then governor of that place. 
I shall say no more than I have done of the said 
Charles ; but certainly never prince had a better 
servant than he shewed himself all that year. 
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It was resolved in a council of war, which was 
held in the town one day, that they would sally out 
and venture a battle with us, (I believe it was only 
a design of the great officers, and that the king 
was not privy to it.) The project they had con¬ 
certed, was to attack us in three several places at 
once; in one with a considerable body of forces 
that were to sally out of Paris ; the other by Pont 
de Charenton (but that party could have done us 
no great mischief); arid the third, by a brigade of 
two hundred men at arms from Bois-de-Vincennes. 
About midnight we were informed of this design 
by a page, who called to us over the river, by di¬ 
rections from some friends of the princes which 
were in the town, whose names he told us, and im- 
diately returned. Just at break of day, the Lord 
Poncet de Riviere appeared* before Pont de Cha¬ 
renton, and the Lord du Lau* on the other side, 
towards Bois-de-Vincennes, charged up as far as 
our artillery, and killed one of our engineers : the 
alarm was very great, and every body concluded 
it was the same design of which the page had 
given us notice in the night. The Count de Charo- 
lois was immediately in arms, but not so soon as 
the Duke of Calabria, who, in all alarms, was 
always the first mounted, his horse barbed, and 
himself completely armed; he wore such a gar¬ 
ment as the great officers usually do in Italy; and 
indeed he had the air of a prince, and a great ge¬ 
neral : Whenever he came forth upon any alarm, 

* Anthony du Chasteauneuf, Great Butler of France, Seneschal of 
Gnienne, Great Chamberlain and favourite to Louis XI. 
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his first course was to ride up to the barriers of our 
army, to keep our .men from sallying out; and they 
obeyed his orders as readily as if the count had 
been there himself, and, to speak truth, he de¬ 
served it. In a moment our whole army was in 
arms, and drawn up within our waggons, all ex¬ 
cept two hundred horse, who were abroad upon the 
guard: and, unless it were that day, I never knew 
any great likelihood of a battle, but then every 
body expected it. By this time the Dukes of Berry 
and Bretagne were come in, whom before that time 
I never saw in arms : the Duke of Berry was armed 
at all points, but neither of them had any great 
body of troops with them, only they passed through 
the army, and went to the count’s and the Duke of 
Calabria’s quarters, where they had a conference 
together. Our scouts, being re-inforced, marched 
up. as near Paris as they could get, and could dis¬ 
cover several of the king’s party, who were sent 
out to learn what was the matter in our army. 
When the Lord du Lau attacked us, our cannon 
played briskly upon him ; and the Parisians, having 
a large train of artillery mounted on their walls, 
fired as briskly into our camp, notwithstanding it 
was two good leagues off; but I supposed they 
mounted their muzzles, and shot amongst us at 
random. This prodigious cannonading made both 
sides believe some great design was in agitation: 
and, to be sure, we sent out our scouts, and the 
weather being cloudy and duskish, those who were 
got nearest the town discovered a party of horse 
pon the patrol, and beyond them (as they fan- 
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<cied) they perceived a great number of lances stand¬ 
ing upright, which they imagined to be the king’s 
battalions drawn up in that field, and all the people 
in Paris with them ; which fancy proceeded merely 
from the darkness of the day: upon which they 
retired immediately to the princes (who were then 
riding before our camp), acquainted them with 
what they had Seen, and assured them of a battle. 
The French scouts seeing ours retreat, advanced 
continually upon them, which made their relation 
more probable. The Duke of Calabria came then 
where the standard of the Count de Charolois was 
pitched, and most of the officers of his household 
ready to accompany it: his banner was ready to be 
displayed likewise, and the guidon, with his arms, 
which was the custom of that family ; and being 
come up to us, he said, “ Courage, gentlemen, we 
are now where we desired to be ; the king and all 
his army (as our scouts inform us) are drawn out 
of Paris, and marching to engage us ; behave your¬ 
selves like men, and as they march out, we will 
march in, and measure out their commodities for 
them by the pikeand after this manner he rode 
from rank to rank, encouraging and animating the 
soldiers. By this time our scouts, perceiving the 
enemy retreat, began to assume a little more cou¬ 
rage, ventured something nearer, but still found 
the battalions in the same place and posture in 
which they left them, which put them into a new 
quandary; however, they stole up to them as near 
as they could, but could make nothing of them; 
till at length the day cleared, and they discovered 
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them to be thistles. From thence they marched up 
to the very gates, but found no troops posted there, 
of which word was despatched to the princes, and 
they went immediately to mass, and from thence 
to dinner. Those who brought the first news were 
much out of countenance; but the page’s intelli¬ 
gence in the night, and the duskishness of the day, 
did in some measure excuse them. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of tlie conference between the King-, and the Count Charolois, in 
order to a peace.—1465. 

However, the treaty of peace between the king 
and the count went still on, and with greater vigour 
than ever; because the principal strength of both 
parties consisted in them. The princes’ demands 
ran very high: the Duke of Berry demanded all 
Normandy for his share, which the king positively 
refused. The Count de Charolois would have all 
the towns restored to him which were situated on 
the Somme, and had been delivered up by Duke 
Philip to the king, about three months before, for 
four hundred thousand crowns, which towns came 
into the hands of his father, Philip, upon the 
treaty of Arras, and were surrendered to him in 
the time of Charles VII. These towns were 
Amiens, Abbeville, St. Quintin, Perronne, and 
others. The Count de Charolois pretended, that 
during his life they ought not to have been ran- 
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somed, and put the king in mind of the great fa¬ 
vours and obligations he had receded from their 
family ; how he had entertained and protected him 
for six years together, when he was in rebellion 
against his father King Charles VII., supplied him 
With money for his subsistence, attended him to 
Rheims to be inaugurated, and to Paris to his co¬ 
ronation ; wherefore the Count de Charolois took 
it vefry ill that he should offer to redeem the said 
towns, without his knowledge or consent, after 
so many engagements and obligations. However, 
the negotiation went on so prosperously, that the 
king came one morning by water right over against 
our camp, having drawn up a good body of horse 
upon the bank of the river, but, in the boat with 
him, there were not above five or six besides the 
boatmen. Among those who attended his majesty 
in the boat, there were the Lord du Lau, the Lord 
de Montauban, (at that time admiral of France) 
the Lord de Nantoiiillet, and others. The Count 
de Charolois, and the Count de St. Paul, were at 
the same time upon the bank of the river on our 
side, attending his majesty. The king saluted him 
in these words ,— 66 Brother, (for his first wife was 
the king’s sister*,) shall I be safe if I come to you, 
and will you assure me?” the count replied, “ As 
safe as a brother ought to be.” Then the king 
came on shore, and the lords with him. The Count 
de Charolois and the Count de St. Paul received 


* The Lady Catharine of France, daughter to king Charles VII., 
who died in 1446. 
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him with great honour, (as reason good they should) 
and he being not sparing, after the compliments 
were passed, began in this manner: “ Brother, I 
find now you are a gentleman, and of the family 
of France,” “ Why so ?” replied the Count de 
Charolois. “ Because (said the king) when I sent 
my ambassadors lately to Lisle, to wait on your 
father, and yourself, and that fool Morvilier talked 
too saucily to you, you sent me word, by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Narbonne, (who is a gentleman, and, in¬ 
deed, he has shewn himself so, for every one is 
pleased with him) that before the year was at an 
end, I should repent of what Morvilier had said to 
you. You have been as good as your word, and 
much before your time was expired.” The king 
spoke these words smilingly, and after a very plea¬ 
sant manner, as knowing the humour of the person 
to whom he spoke to be such, that he would be 
delighted with an expression of that nature; and, 
indeed, he was wonderfully pleased with it. Then 
the king proceeded, “ It is with such persons that 
I would deal, who are punctual to their promise 
and, afterwards, his majesty disavowed whatever 
Morvilier had said to him, and denied that he had 
ever given him any such commission. In short, the 
king walked a long time between the two counts, 
the Count de Charolois’s guards standing by in 
great numbers, in their arms, and observing their 
motions. At this interview the Count de Charolois 
demanded the duchy of Normandy, the towns si¬ 
tuated upon the Somme, and several other parti¬ 
culars. Some proposals were made likewise for 
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the good of the commonwealth, but those were 
least insisted upon, for the common was now turned 
into the private wealth. The king would not con¬ 
sent to part with Normandy upon any terms; but, 
as for the towns upon the Somme, his majesty was 
willing to gratify the Count deCharolois with them, 
and, for his sake, to make the Count de St, Paul 
constable of France. After which they took their 
leave of each other very kindly. The king went 
into his boat, and in that to Paris, and the counts 
returned to Conflans. 

After this manner the time was spent, one day 
in peace, and another in war: but, though the ne¬ 
gotiation between the commissioners at the Grange- 
aux-Merciers was broken off, and absolutely dis¬ 
continued, yet the private transaction between the 
king and the Count de Charolois went on still, and 
several persons passed daily between them not¬ 
withstanding the war; among the rest there was 
one William Bische, and another called Guillot 
Diusie, both of them servants to the Count de 
Charolois and both persons who had been obliged 
formerly to the king; for, (Duke Philip having 
banished them upon some occasion) at the request 
of the Count de Charolois, the king had entertained 
them. But these messages and correspondences 
were not pleasing to every body; the princes began 
to be jealous, and forsake one another; and, had 
it not been for an accident, which happened a few 
days after, in probability the camp had broken up, 
and we had marched shamefully home. I myself 
saw three several councils held in one chamber; 
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and I saw one day, that the Count de Charolois was 
highly displeased with it, for it was done twice in 
his presence, which he looked upon as great inso¬ 
lence, and a thing not fit to be done, to consult of 
any thing when he was by, in the chamber, and 
not communicate it to him: he complained of it 
to the Lord de Contay, who, being a person of 
great wisdom and experience, (as I said before) 
advised him to wink at it for the present, for, if he 
should shew his disgust , they would make their peace 
better than he : and, as he was the strongest, so 
he persuaded him to be the wisest, to be very cau¬ 
tious of provoking them to separate and break the 
confederacy, to keep them together with all possible 
industry, and smother his resentment, whatever he 
thought. However, he told him that, indeed it 
raised the wonder of several people (and some even 
about himself ) that such inconsiderable persons as 
those two, before mentioned, should be employed 
in managing so important an affair; remonstrating, 
that it could not but be very dangerous^ in respect 
of the bounty and liberality of the king. It is true 
the Lord de Contay had a pique against Bische; 
however, he said no more than what others had 
said before him ; and, I am of opinion, it was not 
his passion so much as the necessity of the matter, 
that made him speak as he did; however, the 
Count de Charolois was well pleased with his 
counsel, and applied himself to treat, and be more 
merry with the princes than formerly, to converse 
more freely both with them and their creatures, 
and not without cause; for, in my judgment. 
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there was a necessity of it, in respect of the great 
danger, lest they should have forsaken him, and 
the whole confederacy have been dissolved. 

In matters of this moment, a wise man is of 
great importance (but he must be believed,) and 
then he is not to be purchased at too dear a rate. 
But I could never meet with any prince that would 
distinguish the difference between men, till his ne¬ 
cessity instructed him; and if he did, it was to no 
purpose, for they generally distribute their autho¬ 
rity to'such as are most complacent, and suitable 
to their years, or complying with their humours; 
and sometimes they are managed and led by the 
nose, by such as are only subservient to their plea¬ 
sures. However, those princes who have any un¬ 
derstanding, do quickly recollect themselves when 
they are in distress, and find their mistake; and so 
I observed our king did, the Count de Charolois 
at that time, Edward IV. king of England, and 
several other princes; but these three especially 
I have seen in such exigence, that they have been 
glad of those very persons which before they had 
despised. As for the Count de Charolois, when he 
was Duke of Burgundy, and fortune had exalted 
him to a greater height of glory and honour than 
ever any of his family had arrived to, and made 
him so great, that he thought no prince in Chris¬ 
tendom equal to him; God was pleased to put a 
stop to his glory, and to infatuate him so, that 
despising all counsel but his own, he lost his own 
life, sacrificed the lives of many thousands of his 
subjects most unfortunately to his boundless and 
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insatiable ambition, and brought his family to de 
eolation, as is now visible to all the world. 


CHAPTER XIII, 

Of Roan’s being delivered into the hands of the Duke of Bourbon, to 
be kept for the Duke of Berry; and of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Conflans.—1462. 

Having in the preceding chapters enlarged a 
little upon the dangers which occur in treaties, 
and the necessity that princes should prudently, 
and with circumspection, make choice of such per¬ 
sons as are fit to be employed in the negotiation of 
so important an affair; especially if they have the 
worst of the game; I shall now give an account 
what it was that induced me to insist upon them 
so long. Whilst these treaties were managed by 
way of meetings and conferences, and liberty al¬ 
lowed to converse freely one with another, instead 
of carrying on the general peace, it was proposed 
privately by some persons, that the duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy should be put into the hands of the king’s 
only brother, the Duke of Berry, out of which he 
should take an equivalent for his patrimony, 
and deliver up Berry to the king; and so cun¬ 
ningly was this bargain transacted, that the widow 
of the late grand seneschal of Normandy, with 
some of her relations and servants which were 
about her, received John Duke of Bourbon into 
the castle of Roan^ from whence he entered into 

\, 
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* the town, and the town quickly consented to the 
change, (being desirous to have a prince who might 
keep his residence in that province,) and most of 
the towns and places in Normandy followed the 
example; for the Normans have always thought, 
and do still think it reasonable, that so great a 
duchy as theirs is, should have a duke constantly 
resident among them; and to speak truth, it is 
very considerable in respect to the vast sums of 
money which are raised in it, for I myself have 
known it pay nine hundred and fifty thousand 
francs in one year, and some say more. 

As soon as the town had revolted, all the inha¬ 
bitants 8wore to the Duke of Bourbon, to be true 
and faithful to the Duke of Berry; except the 
bailiff (who had served the king as his valet de 
chambre when he was in Flanders, and had been 
in great favour with him,) and one Monsieur Wil¬ 
liam Piquart* (afterwards General of Normandy;) 
besides those two, there was nobody scrupled it, 
but he that is at present grand seneschal + of the 
said province, who returned to the king, contrary 
to the persuasion of his mother, though she, as is 
said before, had the greatest hand in the revolt. 

The king no sooner heard the news of it, but 
finding it was not in his power to remedy what 
was already done, he resolved to conclude a peace, 
and immediately signified to the Count de Cha- 

* Or Picart, Lord of Estelan; from him are descended the Lords 
of Bassompiere and St. Luc. 

t James de Brezy, son of Peter de Brezy, mentioned before in the 
third chapter. 

Vol. I. H 
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rolois (who was then with his army) that be de* 
aired to have a conference with him, and appointed 
an hour when he would meet him in the fields near 
his camp, which was then about Conflans. Exactly 
at the appointed time the king marched out of 
Paria with about a hundred horse, most of them 
hia Scotch-guards, and very few besides: The 
Count de Charolois, attended but by a very few, 
went to the place without farther ceremony; yet 
so many followed after him, that by degrees their 
number was much superior to the king’s ; but the 
count caused them to keep off at a distance, while 
the king and he walked alone together a pretty 
while. The king told him the peace was concluded, 
and gave him an account of what.had happened 
at Roan, (of which the count was utterly ignorant 
till then,) adding, that by his good will he would 
never have given his brother so large a proportion 2 
But since the Normans of themselves had made 
that change, he was contented, and would sign the 
treaty in the same form as had been insisted upon 
several days before. The Count de Charolois was 
extremely pleased to hear it, for his army was in 
great want of provisions, but more of money ; and 
had not this unexpected accident happened, all the 
princes would have been forced to break up, and 
march away with dishonour. However, either that 
day, or not many days after, the Count de Cha* 
rolois was reinforced by a supply sent by his father, 
Philip Duke of Burgundy, consisting of sixscore 
men at arms, fifteen hundred archers, and an hun- 
, dred and twenty thousand crowns upon ten sumpter- 
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horses, under the command of the Lord de Sfc» 
veuses*; besides a great quantity of bows and 
arrows, which recruited the Burgundian army 
pretty well, they being jealous before, lest without 
that, the other princes would have clapped up a 
peace, and deserted them. 

This discourse of peace was so pleasing both to 
the king and the Count de Charolois, that (as I hare 
heard him say since,) as they were talking friendly 
together, how the remaining difficulties might be 
adjusted (not regarding their way), they walked on 
towards Paris ; and so far they proceeded, that they 
were entered into a great bulwark of earth and 
wood, which the king had caused to be made at a 
good distance from the town, at the farther end of 
a trench, whose other end led into the city. The 
count was attended but by five or six persons, who 
were all of them extremely surprised when they 
found where they were. However, the count put 
the best face on it that he could, but it is probable 
that at that time neither of those two princes had 
any design in it, for neither the one nor the other 
received any prejudice. When the news of the 
count’s being got into one of the enemy's works 
was brought to the army, there was a great mur¬ 
mur in the camp, and immediately the Count de St. 
Paul, the Marshal of Burgundy, the Lords de Contay 
and Haultbourdin, and several other of the chief offi¬ 
cers, met together about it, and unanimously agreed 

• PhiUp Lord de Saveuses, counsellor and gr«t chamberlain to 
Philip Duke of Burgundy; he was also captain-general of Artois 
in 1465. 
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that both the Count de Charolois and those that 
were with him, had been guilty of a great piece of in¬ 
discretion, especially after the misfortune which had 
happened to his grandfather at Montereau-fault- 
Yonne, in the presence of Charles VII. Hereupon 
they commanded the soldiers that were strolling up 
and down in the fields to repair to their arms ; and 
the Marshal of Burgundy (whose sirnaine was 
Neufchast.el,) spoke to this effect: “If this mad 
hair-brained young prince has cast away himself, 
let not us ruin the family, his father’s interest, nor 
our own. My opinion therefore is, that every man 
should retire to his quarters, and be ready, with¬ 
out concerning ourselves, for any thing that shall 
happen ; for, keeping together, we are able to 
make our retreat to the frontiers of Hainault, 
Picardy, or Burgundy, as we please.” 

After he had given his opinion in this manner, 
he and the Count de St. Paul mounted on horse¬ 
back, and rode out of the camp, to see if they could 
descry any body coming from Paris. After they 
had expected some time, they perceived a body of 
forty or fifty horse marching towards them, which 
were the Count de Charolois, and a convoy that the 
king had sent to guard him to his camp. When 
the count saw them coming towards him, he dis¬ 
missed his convoy, and addressed himself to the 
marshal, of whom he was most afraid ; for, being 
a true old soldier, and firm to his interest, he took 
the liberty sometimes of reprimanding him se¬ 
verely, and to tell him, “ Whilst your father lives, 
I am but borrowed, and none of your servant.” 
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The first thing the count said to him was, “ I pray 
be not. angry, I am sensible of my folly, but I per¬ 
ceived it not till I was too near the bulwark to get 
off.” The marshal replied, “ that it was done in 
his absence.” The count bowed his head, and 
gave him no answer, but returned presently to the 
camp, where he was joyfully received by the whole 
army, and every one highly extolled the king’s 
honour and generosity; but, for all that, the count 
never afterwards would trust himself in his power. 

The Treaty of Peace , called the Treaty of Conflans y 
between King Louis XI ., on the one part , and 
Charles Count de Charolois on the other . Paris , 
October 5, 1465. 

Louis, by the Grace of God, King of France, fyc. 

We being desirous, of our own certain know¬ 
ledge and good-will, to reconcile to us our dearly 
beloved cousin and brother, Charles, Count de Cha¬ 
rolois, having regard to the great and good servi¬ 
ces, aids, and succours, he can, and is willing to, 
give unto us and our crown, so that our kingdom 
may be guarded, and preserved on all sides, from 
its ancient enemies, and our other adversaries; 
peace, union, and tranquillity cultivated between 
us, our said brother and cousin, and other lords of 
our blood; all hostilities cease, and justice pre¬ 
served and administered in our said kingdom : And 
also in consideration, and for a recompense of the 
great services and expenses our uncle the Duke of 
Burgundy has been at, and performed for us, 
in the life-time of our late most dear lord and 
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father, whom God pardon, to whom, and into 
whose country, we had withdrawn ourselves, in 
order to avoid the dangers that ware likely to 
threaten our person ; and as well for the support 
of our own state, and that of our most dear and 
well-beloved queen, as also upon the account of 
several notable embassies to our said lord and 
father, to the pope and to other potentates, in re* 
ference to our coming to the crown; as well as 
other great charges and expenses our said uncle and 
our said brother and cousin have been at, to accom¬ 
pany us to our coronation at Rheima, and at our 
public entry to Paris, with a great number of armed 
men, for fear we might meet with any opposition 
in our kingdom: for all which charges, disburse¬ 
ments, and expenses we have often agreed and 
promised to satisfy our said uncle, and our said 
cousin and brother; besides a pension of thirty 
thousand francs, which we had given and granted 
by way of recompense to our said brother and 
cousin, the payment of which, some time before 
our divisions, had been interrupted and stopped ; 
we have, by the advice and deliberation of our 
brother the Duke of Normandy, and of our well* 
beloved cousins the Dukes of Bretagne, Calabria, 
Bourbon, and Nemours, the Counts of Maine, 
Perche, Eu, and Armagnac, of the members of our 
privy-council and of our parliament, and other 
great men of our kingdom, given and transferred, 
and we do by these presents give and transfer to 
our said cousin the Count de Charolois, in consi¬ 
deration, and for a recompense as aforesaid; as 
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also upon the account that our said brother and * 
cousin has frankly and freely, so far as in him lay, 
been very instrumental, with our said brother and 
other lords of our blood, to the appeasing of the 
said troubles and the good of peace, to himself, his 
heirs, whether male or female, descending from 
him in a direct line, and the heirs of his said 
heirs, also descending from them in a direct 
line, for ever, the cities, towns, territories, for¬ 
tresses, and signiories, appertaining to us at, 
and upon the Somme, both on the one side and 
the other, viz., Amiens, St. Quintin, Corbin, 
Abbeville, together with all the county of Ponthieu, 
on both sides the said river, Dourlens, St. Riquier, 
Crevecoeur, Arleux, Monstrevil, Le Crotoy, Mor- 
tagne, with all their appurtenances and depend¬ 
encies, and whatever else may belong to us upon 
the account of our said crown from the said river 
Somme, inclusively on the side of Artois, Flanders, 
and Hainault, which our said uncle of Burgundy 
had, and possessed lately, by virtue of the treaty 
of Arras, and before the re-purchase we had made 
of them ; comprehending also, in reference to the 
towns situate upon the said river, the bailiwicks 
and shrievalties of the said cities, in the same 
manner as our said uncle held and possessed them, 
to be enjoyed by our said brother and cousin, and 
his said heirs, and the heirs of his heirs, male or 
female, with all their profits and revenues, as well 
the domain, as the aids destined for war, and also 
the taillages and all other profits whatsoever, as 
our said uncle enjoyed them, without any exception 
whatsover, save the fealty, homage, and sove- 
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reignty; which transfer we have made, and do 
make, at the re-purchase of two hundred thousand 
crowns of gold, current money: Neither can we 
nor our successors buy the same again of our said 
brother and cousin during his life; but only we 
and our successors may do it of the heirs of our 
said brother and cousin, descending from him in 
a direct line, and the heirs of the said heirs, 
descending also from them in a direct line, who 
shall be possessed of these territories, upon 
securing and paying to them once the said sum 
of two hundred thousand crowns, current money ; 
for the securing of which re-purchase, our said 
brother and cousin shall grant unto us his 
letters patent in due form. And our will and 
meaning is, that our said brother and cousin, and 
his heirs descending from him, that shall be pos¬ 
sessed of those territories, may have such power, 
and at their pleasure constitute and appoint all 
such officers, as shall be necessary to be constituted 
and appointed, in reference to the demand of the 
said cities, towns, fortresses, lands, and signiories; 
and that the other officers, which shall be neces¬ 
sary on account of royal privileges, aids, and taxes, 
be made by our successor’s appointment, at the no¬ 
mination of our said brother and cousin, and his 
heirs, to impose and levy those aids and taxes, as 
it was in the time that our said uncle the Duke of 
Burgundy held and possessed them : Moreover, as 
by the treaty of Arras, it was agreed, among other 
things, that the county of Bologne should be, and 
continue, in the possession of our uncle the Duke 
of Burgundy, and the heirs male of his body, and 
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that our late lord and father was obliged to make 
reparation to those who pretended a right to it: 
We, from the above said causes and considerations, 
and without derogating from the treaty of Arras, 
have agreed and declared, and we do agree and 
declare to our said brother and cousin, that he and 
his male or female children, begot by him in wed¬ 
lock, during their lives only, do, and may, hold 
and possess the said county of Bologne, in the same 
manner and form, as our said brother and cousin 
by the treaty of Arras might hold and possess, and 
make benefit thereof, as their inheritance; and we 
hold ourselves obliged to make compensation to 
those who pretend a right in the said county, and 
to let our. said brother and cousin and his children 
enjoy it: And we have also promised and agreed, 
and we do agree and promise to our said brother 
and cousin, that we will transfer and make over, 
fully, frankly, and freely to him, and we do from 
henceforward tranfer and make over, the castles, 
towns, chatellanies, and provostships of Peronne, 
Mondidier, and Roye, with all their appurtenances 
and appendages whatsoever, discharged of all mort¬ 
gages and re-purchases, with the same rights as 
they were transferred and made over to our said 
uncle his father, by the treaty of Arras, to hold 
and enjoy them in the same manner as is contained 
and declared in the said treaty ; and we will cause, 
and effectually procure, our most dear and well- 
beloved cousin, the Count of Nevers, to transfer 
and make over to our said cousin and brother, the 
Count de Charolois, .all that right which he hath, 
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or pretends to have, to those castles, towns, pro- 
vostships, and chatellanies, and he shall surrender 
all that he possesses therein, and give possession 
thereof to our said brother and cousin the Count 
de Charolois, or those comiiiissioned by him: And 
herewith we have made over and transferred to our 
said brother and cousin, for himself, his heirs 
and successors, in inheritance for ever, the county 
of Guisnes, with all its appurtenances and de¬ 
pendencies, to be enjoyed by our said brother and 
cousin, and his heirs and successors, with all rights, 
profits, and emoluments whatsoever, as well of 
the domain, as the aids, taxes, and incomes what¬ 
soever, without retaining or reserving any thing 
for ourselves, except the fealty, homage, and sove¬ 
reignty thereof: And we hold ourselves obliged to 
make compensation to the Sieur de Croy and others, 
in respect to any right they have, or pretend to 
have, in the said county, and to keep our said bro¬ 
ther and cousin, and his heirs, in the quiet and 
peaceable possession of the said county, against 
the said De Croy and all others : All which things 
we have and do promise, bond fide , on the word of 
a king, upon our oath, and upon the penalty of all 
the estates that we are now or shall be possessed 
of, for ourselves, our heirs and successors, to hold, 
keep, maintain, and execute every particular in 
the same manner and form aforegoing, inviolably, 
so as never to contravene the same, either by our¬ 
selves or any other; neither shall we suffer any 
other, directly or indirectly, to contravene the 
same, openly or covertly, and all without any fraud. 
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deceit, or evil design; and for the accomplishment 
and execution of the things above-mentioned, and 
every of them, we do, and shall, submit to the 
coercion and power of our holy father the pope: 
And we do, and will consent, for ourselves and 
successors, in all courts, as well ecclesiastical as 
civil, to be constrained to observe all and every of 
the things above-mentioned, by renouncing all 
rights, privileges, ordinances, royal edicts, ex¬ 
ceptions, and all things whatsoever, whereby any 
thing, either in part, or in the whole, shall be done 
contrary to the premises, as fully as if all the said 
rights, ordinances, edicts, exceptions, and other 
renunciations, were expressly declared and speci* 
fied by these presents. Besides which, we will, 
charge, and expressly command, our well-beloved 
and faithful chancellor, our councillors in our coun- 
cil of state, treasurers, superintendents of our 
finances, bailiffs, seneschals, and other justiciaries 
and officers, or their lieutenants, and every of 
them, so far as it relates to them, that they strictly 
observe, and in every particular fulfil these pre¬ 
sents, and the contents of them ; and that they 
neither do, nor suffer, any thing to be done to the 
contrary; and when any thing shall be done to the 
contrary hereof, they shall immediately make re¬ 
paration, and, without any delay, restore matters 
to their former state and condition; and especially 
these presents shall be verified in parliament, the 
chambers of accounts and finances, who shall cause 
the same to be published and registered every 
where they ought to be ; notwithstanding any edicts 
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made against alienating and putting out of our 
power the demesnes of our said crown, and all the 
restrictions, promises, and oaths, which we, or any 
of our said officers, might have made in general or 
particular, under any form of words whatsoever, 
whereby they might, or would, prevent the effect, 
fulfilling and accomplishing all that is contained in 
these presents; which ordinances, restrictions, pro¬ 
mises, obligations, and oaths, we will not, for the 
sake of peace, as to the present case, have to be 
in derogation or prejudice of the tranfers, and the 
other things above-mentioned, and of the said pro¬ 
mises, oaths, or other restrictions, which our officers 
are subject to, in contradiction to these particulars; 
but we do, by these presents, and in fulfilling the 
contents thereof, hold and esteem them acquitted 
and fully discharged of them. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the Peace that was concluded between the King and the Count de 
Charolois and his Allies.—1465. 

At length all things were accommodated, and 
the next day the Count de Charolois made a gene¬ 
ral muster of his whole army, to see what men he 
had left, and what he had lost. On a sudden, 
without any warning, the king came thither, at¬ 
tended only with thirty or forty horse, and went 
from regiment to regiment to take a view of them 
all, except the Marshal of Burgundy’s squadron. 
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who was no friend of the king’s ; because, having 
given him the government of Espinal*, in Lorrain, 
he took it from him afterwards, and gave it to 
John Duke of Calabria, to the great disgust and 
mortification of the said marshal. The king at 
last grew sensible of his error, and acknowledged 
he had been overseen in discarding, upon his first 
accession to the crown, those worthy and eminent 
persons that had faithfully served his father, and 
that, resenting the injury, had joined with the 
princes against him. The king used his utmost en¬ 
deavours to retrieve the false step he had made, 
and by little and little reconciled himself to them. 
It was resolved, that the next day all the lords 
should repair to Bois-de-Vincennes to do homage 
to the king, and for their security the castle of 
Vincennes should be put into the hands of the 
Count de Charolois. 

The next day, according to agreement, the king 
came thither, and not one of the princes failed to 
attend him: the porch and gate were possessed, 
and strongly guarded, by a good number of the 
Duke of Burgundy’s soldiers in their arms. As 
soon as the treaty of peace was read, the Lord 
Charles of France did homage to the king for the 
Duchy of Normandy ; the Count de Charolois for 
the towns he held in Picardy ; others for what they 
held in other places: and the Count de St. Paul 


* It is presumed the author is a little mistaken in point of time, 
for the government of Espinal was not given to the Duke of Calabria 
till some time after the treaty of Conflans, which was not concluded 
till August, 1466. 
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took his oath as Constable of France. But there 
never was so plentiful an entertainment, but some¬ 
body rose hungry: some had their utmost ambition 
gratified, and others got nothing at all: some ho¬ 
nest, but inferior, persons the king took to him¬ 
self, but the greatest part remained with the Duke 
of Bretagne and the new Duke of Normandy, who 
took their leave, and went to Roan, to take pos¬ 
session of that town. At their departure from 
Bois-de-Vincennes, they all took leave of one an¬ 
other, every man retired to his lodgings, and the 
letters and pardons, and whatever else was agreed 
upon by the peace, were signed and despatched. 
All the princes departed upon the same day ; the 
Dukes of Normandy and Bretagne went first to 
Roan, and the Duke of Bretagne afterwards into 
his own country: the Count de Charolois retired 
towards Flanders, and, as he was upon his way, 
the king made him a visit, and conducted him to 
Villiers-le-Belle, (a village some four leagues from 
Paris,) expressing a great desire to maintain a 
friendship with him, and that night they lay together 
in the village. The king had but a very small party 
with him, but he had commanded two hundred 
men at arms to attend him back again, which being 
told to the Count de Charolois as he was going to 
bed, he immediately entertained a jealousy and 
suspicion, and ordered all his guards that were 
with him to arm. From whence one may observe, 
that it is almost impossible for two great princes to 
agree long, by reason of the reports and suspicions 
which hourly arise: and indeed two great princes. 
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who are desirous to preserve a friendship more than 
ordinary, ought never to see one another; but rather 
employ such honest and wise men between them, as 
may cultivate their amity, and palliate their faults. 

The next morning the two princes took their 
leave one of another, and with very kind and 
obliging language they parted. The king returned 
to Paris under the guard of the two hundred men 
at arms that he had ordered, thither for that pur¬ 
pose, which removed the suspicion the count had 
conceived of his majesty and them too. The count 
retired towards Compeigne and Noyon, and as he 
went, all the towns were opened to him by the 
king’s particular command. From thence he marched 
to Amiens, and received homage from that and all 
the towns upon the Somme, and what formerly be¬ 
longed to him in Picardy, was restored to him by 
virtue of the peace ; for which places the king (as 
I said before) had paid four hundred thousand 
crowns of gold not full nine months before. Hav¬ 
ing despatched there, he marched towards the 
country of Liege, for that state had made war for 
five or six months upon his father (during his ab¬ 
sence) in the counties of Namur and Brabant, and 
done some mischief in those parts ; but, being in 
winter, he could not make any considerable pro¬ 
gress : yet he burnt several towns, and made some 
small incursions into the territories of the Ligeois: 
but a peace was concluded between them, and the 
Ligeois were obliged, upon the penalty of a great 
sum of money, to observe it; after which the Count 
de Charolois returned into Flanders. 
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A Treaty of Peace concluded at St. Maur-des-Fossez , 
between the Dukes of Normandy , Bretagne , Cala¬ 
bria, and Lorraine , Charles of Burgundy , 
Gown/ de Charolois, the Dukes of Bourbonnois and 
Auvergne, Duke of Nemours , Counts d'Armagnac , 
Sft. Paul , Albert , and Dunois , and Louis XI. of 
France. October 29, 1465. 

1. All hostilities are to cease entirely between 
the parties, their subjects, and vassals, and a firm 
peace and tranquillity restored. 

2. No reparation shall be required, upon the 
account of these divisions, from the said lords, their 
subjects, vassals, and adherents, or prosecutions 
made by law against them, but they shall live 
peaceably both within and without the kingdom, 
without molestation from the king or the said 
lords. 

3. The said lords shall not, upon the account of 
what is past, renew the war, either by themselves 
or others, but continue faithful to the king. 

4. The king on his part shall be under the same 
obligations. 

5. The subjects, vassals, and adherents of both 
parties shall return to the peaceable possession of 
their houses and inheritances, whether within or 
without the kingdom, and so remain without any 
cessions or donations to the contrary. 

6. All moveable goods shall be restored to those 
they belonged to before the said troubles ; as also 
all such as have been taken away during the truce. 

7. The cities and communities which took part 
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with either side shall no ways be molested and 
damaged in their privileges, or otherwise, on that 
account. 

8. The places, taken during the troubles on either 
side, shall be restored. 

9. The king shall not oblige the said lords to 
come to him in person, but yet so as that they are 
not exempted from the services they owe him, 
when there is occasion for the defence and manifest 
good of the kingdom. 

10. And when the king shall please to go to the 
houses and habitations of the said lords, where 
they shall be in person, he is to give them three 
days’ notice; neither shall the said lords wait on 
the king before they first send to know his plea¬ 
sure. 

11. If any crime shall be laid to the charge of 
the said lords or their adherents, the king shall 
not proceed against them, or detain their persons, 
without the utmost deliberation, and very sufficient 
cause shewn ; neither shall the said lords proceed 
against the king’s servants or adherents, for any 
crime alleged, without the maturest deliberation. 

12. In order to redress all grievances and dis¬ 
orders on the part of the said lords, and divers of 
the king’s subjects of all conditions, in reference to 
church and state, and for the public good, the king 
shall give a commission to thirty-six eminent men 
of his kingdom, to meet at a place appointed, to 
inquire into all such grievances and disorders, to 
hear and determine all remonstrances, and apply 
suitable remedies for the preservation of justice, 

VOL. i. i 
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the rights and franchises both of the church and 
all the people. 

13. And whatever edicts, ordinances, declara¬ 
tions, and the like, shall be made by the thirty-six 
persons, or the major part of them, they shall, 
within fifteen days after they are brought before the 
king, be verified inform in the courts of parlia¬ 
ment and chambers of accounts ; and all the officers 
sworn to observe them, and no instruments of flic¬ 
king from the chancery, or elsewhere, shall dis- 
annul or make them void. 

14. The commission of the said thirty-six per¬ 
sons shall last two months, and they shall have 
power to adjourn once for forty-two days ; and if 
any of their number shall be sick, or incapacitated 
any way to act, the rest shall substitute others iu 
their room. 

15. The king and the said lords shall entirely 
maintain all the pacts and agreements made be¬ 
tween them, as well in relation to the appenage of 
the Duke of Normandy, as other things granted to 
the said lords and their adherents, as fully as if 
expressly set down in this treaty. 

16. And seeing the king, during the said troubles, 
seized into his hands the lands and lordships of 
Parthenay, Vouvent, Mairevent, Secondigny, Cou- 
dray, Salvart, and Chasteillallou, and conferred the 
same upon his uncle, the Count du Maine, in pre¬ 
judice to, and to the dispossessing of, the Count 
de Dunois of the said territories : It is agreed, for 
the public tranquillity, towards which the Count 
de Dunois does much contribute, that the Count 
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du Maine shall surrender up all those lands to the 
king, in due form,'who shall effectually re-convey 
them to the Count de Dunois, who shall enjoy them 
peaceably, and without any molestation whatsoever. 

17. And the king shall, by way of compensation 
to the Count du Maine, confer upon him the land 
and signiory of Taillebourg. 

18. The king restores Anthony de Chabanes, 
Count de Dammartin, to all his honours, castles, 
territories, fyc., as he and his wife, Margaret de 
Nanteuil, enjoyed them in the time of the late king. 
All his 1 personal estate shall also be restored, not¬ 
withstanding any decree of parliament to the con¬ 
trary. 

19. Both parties shall mutually swear to the 
exact observation of all these articles, and enjoin 
them to be observed by all their officers, parlia¬ 
ments, prelates, fyc., and if the king would con¬ 
travene any of them, they shall no manner of way 
assist him therein. 

20. Both parties shall swear and promise they 
will not seek for a dispensation of their said oaths 
and promises, on any occasion whatsoever. 

Lastly. If any of the said lords shall attempt any 
thing against the king, in prejudice of the said 
treaty, the others shall be obliged to assist the 
king against them. 


I 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the King's recovering into his hands whatever had been given to 
his Brother, by the division between the Dukes of Berry and 
Bretagne.—1465. 

But to return to the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne, 
who joined their armies together, and marched to 
take possession of the duchy of Normandy. It was 
not long after they had made their' public entry 
into Roan, before they began to fall out and differ 
about the division of the spoil, for the persons of 
quality and officers above-mentioned were still with 
them, and having been used to great authority and 
preferments in the reign of Charles VII., perceiv¬ 
ing the war was at an end, and the king was not 
to be depended upon, they thought it hard not to 
be advanced to some considerable^ post, and every 
man expected the best place for himself. 

The Duke of Bretagne pretended to a share of 
them, and thought it very reasonable that part of 
them should be wholly at his disposal, since he had 
brought the greatest number of troops into the 
field, and had been at the greatest expense in the 
war; which the Duke of Normandy refusing, the 
dispute grew so high, that, for the safety of his 
person, the Duke of Bretagne was forced to retire 
to Mount St. Catharine, a little fort not far from 
the town; and the debate continued so strong, that 
the Duke of Normandy, by the assistance of the 
citizens of tke town, had resolved to have be¬ 
sieged him, had he not marched away directly for 
Bretagne. As soon as the king had received the 
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news of this division, he drew down with his 
forces towards that country, and one may easily 
imagine he knew what he had to do, for he was 
perfect master in that science, and knew how to 
improve every thing to his own advantage. Those 
who had the command of the principal towns began 
to deliver them up, and make their peace with 
him, in hopes of being restored to his favour 
again. I speak not of these affairs upon my own 
knowledge, for I was not there present, but as the 
king has since been pleased to inform me. He 
treated privately with the Duke of Bretagne, (who 
was in possession of some toWns in the Lower 
Normandy) in hopes to persuade him to abandon 
his brother’s interest: they had several conferences 
together at Caen, where they came to an accommo¬ 
dation ; by which^ the said town of Caen, and se¬ 
veral others, were to remain in the hands of the 
Lord de Lescut, with a certain number of the 
standing forces; but this treaty was so intricate 
and perplexed, I believe neither of them under¬ 
stood it very well. Immediately after this, the 
Duke of Bretagne returned into his own country, 
and the king towards his brother. 

The Duke of Normand/ finding himself unable 
to hold out against the king, who had strengthened 
himself very much by the taking of Pont de 
P Arche, and other places about him, resolved to 
fly, and take sanctuary in Flanders. The Count 
de Charolois was still at St. Tron (agnail town in 
the diocese of Liege, but much troubled and dis¬ 
turbed, his army having been defeated and broken, 
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and past of it employed (though in the winter 
time) in.the county.of Liege, which-vexed him at 
the heart, for the only thing which he most ambi¬ 
tiously desired, was to see a Duke of Normandy, 
because by that means the king would be much 
weakened, and be deprived of almost the third 
part of his kingdom. He ordered some forces 
immediately to be raised in Picardy, to reinforce 
the garrison .of 'Dieppe, but -before they could 
be assembled the governor had made his peace, 
and the king became master of all the Duchy 
of Normandy, except such : places as were in 
the custody of the Lord de Lescut upon the treaty 
at Caen. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The Hew Duke of Normandy retires into Bretagne very poor and disr 
consolate, upon account of hia having miscarried in his design* 
—1465. 

The Duke of Normandy (as I said before) bad 
once a design to have retired into Flanders, but on 
a sudden a reconciliation was made between the 
Duke of Bretagne and him, when it was too ljate; 
for both of them found their errors, and soon grew 
sensible that there was nothing in this world so 
firm and stable, hut what division is able to de¬ 
stroy at last. And, indeed, it is next kin to an im¬ 
possibility, that many great lords of equal quality 
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and power should continue long in a confederacy, 
unless one of them be invested with a supreme 
command and authority over the rest; and it is 
absolutely necessary, that that person should be a 
man of great wisdom, temper, and penetration, 
and highly beloved, to keep them all in obedience. 
With my own eyes I have seen many examples of 
this nature, and therefore I speak not by report: 
besides, the best of us all is but too much inclined 
to take exception to his own prejudice, without 
any regard to the consequences which may follow^; 
and, in my opinion, one wise general- with the 
command of ten thousand men, and money to pay 
them, is more to be feared and esteemed than ten, 
who every one 6f them has six thousand, and all 
of them allied and confederate together; and the 
reason is, because they have always so many cere¬ 
monies and punctilios of honour to be adjusted 
and accommodated between them, that half their 
opportunity is lost, before they can agree among 
themselves. 

In this manner the Duke of Normandy retired 
into Bretagne, poor and disconsolate, being for¬ 
saken by all those officers that had served his fa¬ 
ther, Charles VII., who had made their peace with 
the king, and were advanced to places of higher 
trust and honour than they ever enjoyed under his 
father. These two dukes were wise, as the pro¬ 
verb says, when it was too late, and kept them¬ 
selves close in Bretagne with the Lord de Lescut, 
their chief minister of state; during which time, 
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several ambassadors were still going and coming, 
sometimes from them to the king, sometimes from 
the king to them; now from them to the Count de 
Charolois, then from the count to them; some¬ 
times from the king to the Duke of Burgundy, and 
then again from the Duke of Burgundy to him : 
some for intelligence, and some to debauch and 
corrupt the principles of their respective subjects, 
and make what pernicious bargains they could, 
and all under the specious pretence of amity and 
friendship. 

However, some were honest, and went with a 
true zeal to accommodate matters between them ; 
but they were not a little conceited, to presume so 
far upon their own wisdom, as to think that their 
presence could prevail any thing upon such pow¬ 
erful princes as they, who were cunning and pene¬ 
trating, and understood their own interest too well. 
I saw the proposals myself, and truly, in my judg¬ 
ment, neither the one nor the other were reasonable. 
But there are a sort of people, so vain and self- 
conceited as to believe they can perform things 
which they do not understand ; for very often their 
masters are reserved, and will not open to them 
the secrets of their heart. People of such a kidney 
are sent only in formality, and to fill up a table, 
and many times to their own cost, for always they 
have some hanger-on or other, who have some 
secret designs, as I have observed at all times, and 
in all places wherever I have been concerned; so 
that (as I said before) great princes ought to be 
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very careful into whose hands they commit the ma- \ 
nagement of their affairs; and, it also concerns ( 
those who are employed in negotiations abroad, to ! 
be very cautious how they undertake them ; and, \ 
he that can excuse himself, and get off, (unless he / 
knows himself capable of performing it, and finds j 
his master to be well affected to the business), is, j 
in my judgment, the wisest man, for I have known 
many an honest man much puzzled and troubled in 
managing such an affair. Princes are known 
of quite contrary, or, at least, very different, dispo¬ 
sitions ; some are of so subtle and jealous a temper, 
that no man knows how to live with them, and 
they think every body betrays them. Others are as 
confident on the other side, and commit too much 
to their ministers, but then they are so dull and so 
unskilful in state affairs, they cannot distinguish 
when a man does well or ill; and these princes are 
very wavering and inconstant, and their love 
changes suddenly into hatred, and their hatred into 
love; and, though neither with the one nor the 
other, are there many good ministers to be found, 
and where they are, they do not continue long in 
favour, and are never safe ; yet I had rather live 
with a wise, than with a weak, prince, for there a man • 
may have an opportunity of excusing himself, and 
recovering his favour ; but with the other, there is 
no reconciliation, for he does nothing of himself, 
but refers all to his ministers, who have the sole 
administration of affairs, and then he changes his 
mind upon every trifling occasion. However, their 
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subjects are obliged to obey them in the countries 
where they reign. But the result of all this is, 
that we place our confidence only in God, for in 
him (and in nothing else) all our virtue, goodness, 
and safety, consist. It is our misery that few 
people understand it, till it is too late, and they 
have been taught by their misfortunes; yet it is 
better to be wise at last, than still to go on in a 
course of folly. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the wars between the Duke of Burgundy, and the Liegeois ; and 
of the taking, plundering, and razing the town of Dinant.—1466. 

SOON ; affcer rthe pacification of the troubles of 
France, the Duke of Burgundy began a war against 
the Liegeois, which lasted for several years; and, 
whenever the King of France had a mind to inter¬ 
rupt faim> he entered upon some new action against 
the Bi^etons; .and, in the mean time, supported the 
Liegeois under hand, which gave him a consider¬ 
able diversion; upon which the Duke of Burgundy 
always made his applications to his allies for suc¬ 
cours, or else they came to some terms or cessation 
among themselves. In the year 1466 Dinant was 
taken by the Duke of Burgundy, which is a town 
situated in the territory of Liege, strong for its 
bigness, and very rich by reason of the works which 
they make in copper, commonly called Dinandrie, 
and are pots, skillets, and frying-pans, and such 
lik:e ware. The Duke of Burgundy (who died in 
June 1467) had so great an animosity to them, 
that he was carried to that siege in a litter. The 
reaspns of his displeasure were, for the great cru- 
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elty which they had exercised upon his subjects in 
the county of Namur, and especially at a little 
town called Bouvines, about a quarter of a league 
from Dinant, there being only the river of Maes that 
parts them. Not long before that, the inhabitants 
of Dinant had besieged the town of Bouvines on 
the other side of the river, before which they had 
lain for the space of eight months, committed se¬ 
veral acts of hostilities, and bombarded it continu¬ 
ally with two brass, and other great pieces of 
canon, battering the houses about their ears, and 
forcing the inhabitants to shelter themselves in 
their cellars and caves, where they continued dur¬ 
ing the whole siege. It is impossible to imagine 
the deadly hatred'that these two towns had con-* 
ceived one against the other: yet their children 
married frequently together, there being no 
other towns of any consideration in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The year before the destruction of Dinant (which 
was the summer in which the Count de Charolois 
arrived before Paris, and joined with the French 
lords which were in confederacy with him,) the 
town made an agreement and peace with the count, 
by which they wer$ obliged to pay him a certain sum 
of money for a liberty of separating from the city 
of Liege, and managing their affairs apart. When 
people (whose interest binds them together in an 
alliance) divide, and forsake one another, it is a 
certain sign of destruction, not only for towns, 
and little states, but for princes, and great poten- 
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tates: But, because I suppose every body may have 
read or observed examples enough of this nature, 
I forbear to say any more than this, that King 
L ouis ou r master understood breaking and dividing 
df leagues better than any ^prince that I ever 
knewj for he spared neither money, nor pains, and 
that as well with the ministers as the masters. 
But to return; by degrees the Dinanders began to 
repent heartily of the above-mentioned treaty, 
caused four of their chief citizens, who had been 
instrumental in concluding the peace, to be most 
barbarously executed, and began the war afresh in 
the county of Namur. For these reasons, and 
upon the earnest solicitation of the inhabitants of 
Bouvines, this siege was undertaken by Duke Phi¬ 
lip ; but the command of the army was given to 
his son, to which the Count de St. Paul constable 
of France repaired, but coming from his house in 
a private capacity, and acting without any autho¬ 
rity from the king, he could not bring any of the 
standing forces of the kingdom that were under 
his command to the assistance of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, but was forced to content himself with what 
forces he could assemble on the frontiers of Pi¬ 
cardy. 

The Dinanders made a bold sally one day, but 
it proved much to their disadvantage, for they 
were beaten so cruelly, that the eighth day after 
(their friends having no time to consider of their 
relief) the town was taken and set on fire, and the 
prisoners (about eight hundred) drowned before 
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Bouvines. Whether God permitted it as a judg¬ 
ment upon them for their malice, I cannot deter¬ 
mine, but certainly it was a dreadful revenge. 

The next day after the taking of the town, the 
Liegeois (contrary to their agreement) arrived in 
great numbers to have relieved it, for by that treaty 
they also had obliged themselves not to meddle 
with the affairsof the Dinanders, as theDinanders 
had separated from them. 

Duke Philip, on account of his great age and 
infirmities, which would not suffer him to bear the 
fatigues of a camp any longer, returned home; but 
left his son with the whole army to prosecute the 
war, and advance against the Liegeois, whom we 
met with sooner than we expected, for by accident, 
and the fault of our guides, our van-guard lost 
their way, and our main body (in which most of 
the chief commanders were) fell as it were into 
their mouths. It was already late when we met, 
and yet we prepared to engage them, when imme¬ 
diately certain deputies arrived from them, with a 
message to the Count de Charolois, beseeching 
him, that in honour to the blessed Virgin Mary 
(whose eve that was) he would commiserate their 
condition; and who also made the best excuse they 
could for breaking the treaty that was lately con¬ 
cluded between them. However the Liegeois did 
not seem so submissive as the deputies represented 
them to be, but set a good face on the matter, and 
made a shew as if they intended to venture a battle. 
However after the deputies had gone, and returned 
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three or four times, the peaee made the year before 
was confirmed, and a certain sum of money was to 
be paid ; and that the peace might be better ob¬ 
served: than it was before, they promised to deliver 
three hundred hostages which were to be named, 
and set down in a roll by the bishop of Liege, and 
some of his officers which were then in the army, 
and toeend them to the Count de Charolois by eight 
o’clock the next morning. During the whole night 
the Burgundian army was in a great dread, for they 
were neither regularly encamped, nor enclosed with 
their waggons, but scattered up and down in sepa¬ 
rate bodies, and in a place very advantageous for 
the enemy, who were all foot, and much better ac¬ 
quainted with the country than we: Some of them 
had a desire to have attacked us, and if they had, 
in my. opinion we must have been defeated; but 
those who transacted the peace, opposed and hin¬ 
dered, that enterprise. 

As soon as it was break of day, our army drew 
together in one body immediately, our battalions 
appeared as they were drawn up in very good 
order, and our number was great, consisting of 
three thousand men at arms, good and bad, and 
twelve or fourteen thousand archers; besides a 
good body of foot out of the neighbouring country. 
We marched directly towards them, to receive our 
hostages, or fight them if they failed. We found 
them separated, and marching off in small bodies, 
and in disorder, as people wholly ignorant of order 
and martial conduct. It was by this time almost 
twelve o’clock, and no hostages delivered; the 
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Count de Charolois asked advice of the Marshal of 
Burgqpdy, whether he should fall upon them or 
not; the marshal replied, Yes, they might do it 
without any danger, and they could not complain, 
for they themselves were in the fault. Then he 
asked the Lord de Contay, (who has been often 
named,) and he was entirely of the same opinion, 
affirming we should never have such an oppor¬ 
tunity, shewing us how they were divided and in 
disorder, and pressed hard for attacking them. 
The next he asked was the Count de St. Paul 
constable of France, who was absolutely against it, 
alleging that it would be inconsistent both with 
his honour and engagement to fall upon them, and 
that it was impossible for so many people to come 
to a final resolution and be agreed so soon, espe¬ 
cially in a business of that nature as choosing of 
hostages, and advised the Count de Charolois ra¬ 
ther to send to them, and see what they intended. 
The argument between these three great officers 
before the Count de Charolois, took up a consi¬ 
derable time, and he was much divided how to de¬ 
termine the matter. On the one hand, he saw his 
great and inveterate enemies defeated, and in his 
power, and that without any dangerous resistance ; 
on the other, he found his honour was at stake, 
and it would interfere with his promise. At last 
he concluded to send a trumpet towards them, 
who met them bringing the hostages, upon which 
all were hush, and every man returned to his post. 
But the soldiers were highly displeased with the 
constable’s advice; they saw good plunder before 
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their eyes, and they would fain have been at it. 
An embassy was sent immediately to Liege^to ra¬ 
tify and confirm the treaty of peace; but the 
people (being inconstant) gave out that the count 
was afraid to engage them, fired their guns upon 
him, and committed many insolences. The count 
after this returned into Flanders, and his father* 
dying that summer, he celebrated his obsequies 
with great pomp and solemnity, and by an ambas¬ 
sador notified his death to the king. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Liegeois break the peace with the Duke of Burgundy, before 
called Count de Charolois, upon which he engages and defeats 
them in a set battle. 1467. 

During these wars, and ever since, secret and 
fresh intrigues were carried on by the princes. The 
king was so exceedingly exasperated against the 
Dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy, that they could 
not correspond, or hear from one another without 
great difficulty; sometimes their couriers were 
stopped, and, in time of war, they were forced to 
send their letters by sea, or, at least, the Duke of 
Bretagne was obliged to send his messengers into 
England, who, going by land to Dover, embarked 
there for Calais; for, when they went the direct 
way by land, they were often in very great danger. 

* Philip*, sumamed the Good, died, at Bruges, on Monday the 
15th of June 1487, between nine and ten o’clock at night. 

Vol. I. K 
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During all these years of dissension, and in 
others'which succeeded for, at least, twenty years 
or more, some in wars, and others in truces and 
circumventions, every one of the princes compre¬ 
hending his allies, it pleased God to favour the 
realm of France so far, that the wars in England 
were not ended, though they had begun fifteen 
years before, and had been continued with many 
memorable and bloody battles, in which several 
brave men had been slain. In those wars both 
sides were accounted traitors, by reason that there 
were two families which pretended to the crown, 
one was the house of Lancaster, the other the 
house of York: and, it is not to be doubted but 
that if England had been in the same condition it 
had been in formerly, the kingdom of France would 
have been in great danger of being invaded by a 
powerful army on that side. The King of France’s 
aim, in the mean time, was chiefly to carry his 
design against the province of Bretagne, and he 
looked upon it as a more feasible attempt, and 
likelier to give him less resistance than any enter¬ 
prise he could undertake against the house of 
Burgundy. Besides, the Bretons were the people 
who protected and entertained all his mal-contents; 
as his brother, and others, whose interest and in¬ 
telligence was great in his kingdom; for this cause 
he endeavoured very earnestly with the Duke of 
Burgundy, by several advantageous offers and pro¬ 
posals, to prevail with him to desert them, promis¬ 
ing that upon those terms he also would abandon 
the Liegeois, and give no farther protection to his 
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mal-contents. The Duke of Burgundy would by no 
means consent to it, but made preparations for 
war against the Liegeois, who had broken the 
peace, and possessed themselves of a town called 
Ligny, driven out his garrison, and afterwards 
plundered it, notwithstanding the hostages which 
they had given the year before were to be put to 
death, and a great sum of money to be paid besides, 
in case the treaty was violated on their part. He 
assembled his army about Louvain (a town.in Bra- 
bant) and in the marches of Liege. The constable 
of France, (who was now wholly devoted to the 
French interest, and had his residence in that 
kingdom) came to the duke with the Cardinal Baliie 
and others, to let him know that the Liegeois being 
in an alliance with the King of France, and com* 
prehended in his truce, he should be obliged to 
relieve them in case the Duke of Burgundy thought 
fit to invade them. However, they offered, that ip 
case the duke would consent that their master 
might make war upon the Bretons, he would con¬ 
nive at his designs against the Liegeois. Their 
audience was short, and in public, and they con? 
tinued there but one day. The duke, to justify his 
proceedings against the Liegeois, replied, “ That 
they had invaded him ; that it was they themselves, 
and not he, who had broken the truce, and, there¬ 
fore, having so much justice on his side, he was 
resolved to be revenged of his enemies, without 
being obliged to abandon his confederates after a 
base and dishonourable manner.” The next day, 
as the duke took horse, he gave them their de- 
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spatch, and told them aloud, “ That he desired his 
majesty not to attempt any thing against the Bre¬ 
tons.” The constable pressed him very hard, and 
told him, u Sir, you do not choose, but take all; 
you will make war at your pleasure upon our allies, 
and oblige us to sit still, and not meddle with 
yours: it is not to be expected, and the king will 
never suffer it.” The duke took his leave of them, 
and replied, “ The Liegeois are now in arms, and 
within three days I believe we shall have a battle; 
if I lose it, I do not doubt but you will do as you 
think fit; but, if I conquer, you will have a care of 
invading the Bretons.” And, having said so, he 
mounted on horseback, and the ambassadors pre¬ 
pared to be gone. The duke marched in his arms 
from Louvain to besiege St. Tron, with a very 
great army, for all the forces which could be got 
together in Burgundy had joined him; and, to 
speak truth, his army was far more numerous than 
any I had ever yet seen in my life. 

Before his departure from Louvain, it was de¬ 
bated in council what was to be done with the 
hostages, and whether or no they should be put to 
death. Some were of opinion that they should all 
of them die, and particularly the Lord de Contay, 
was of that judgment; and, indeed, I never heard 
him speak so ill, and so unmercifully as at that time; 
for which reason it is necessary that princes should 
have several privy councillors; since the wisest 
men are sometimes, nay, too often, partial and 
prejudiced, either out of love, hatred, contradic¬ 
tion, or indisposition of their bodies, for the counsel 
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that is given after dinner is not always the best. 
But some may object, that persons guilty of any of 
those faults are not fit to be admitted into council 
at all. To which I answer. That we are all of 
us but men, and he who would find out such as 
should never fail to speak wisely, nor shew more 
passion at one time than another, must seek them \ 
in Heaven; for upon earth we cannot find them s S 
but, in recompense for this, sometimes he who has ] 
never been used to do so before, will speak wisely \ 
in councils, which makes amends for the other. 

But to return to the debate: two or three, in de¬ 
ference to the authority and judgment of the Lord 
de Contay, were also of his opinion; for in such 
councils there are many present, who (not well un¬ 
derstanding the affair that is in debate) give their 
sentiments as they hear others before them, being 
extremely desirous to please, and ingratiate them¬ 
selves with some person or other of great power and 
authority. After him, the question was put to the 
Lord d’Hymbercourt # , who was born at Amiens, 
and was one of the wisest and gravest gentlemen 
I ever had the honour of being acquainted with. 
His opinion was, by all means to keep God on their 
side, and to let the world see that he was neither 
cruel nor revengeful; he thought it the most pru¬ 
dent way to release the three hundred hostages, be¬ 
cause they delivered themselves up with a good in¬ 
tention, and in confidence that the peace would 
have been inviolably kept. However, he judged it 

* Guy de Brimeu, Count de Meghem, Lord of Hymbercourt Knight 
of the Order of the Golden-Fleece, beheaded afterwards at Ghent. 
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proper, that at their dismission they should be put 
in mind of the duke’s mercy towards them, and ex¬ 
horted to employ their utmost endeavour to per¬ 
suade their brethren to consent to the conditions of 
an honourable peace; and that if they should not 
be able to prevail, that, at least, in acknowledg¬ 
ment of the duke’s generosity, they should engage 
never to bear arms against him, nor their bishop, 
who was then with him. This opinion was fol¬ 
lowed, and when the hostages were dismissed, they 
consented to what had been proposed to them ; and 
they were told, that if they engaged (any of them) 
actually in the war, and were taken prisoners, they 
must expect to suffer death; and so they departed. 

It will not be altogether impertinent to add, that 
after the Lord de Contay had given his judgment in 
so cruel a manner against the poor hostages, (part 
of which came in with the rest innocently, and 
without any compulsion,) a gentleman, who was 
then in the council, whispered me in the ear, and 
said, “ Do you observe that man ? though he be 
ancient, he is in good health and well; yet I dare 
lay a wager he dies within the year ; for God will 
certainly punish him for the inhumanity of his ad¬ 
vice.” And so it fell out, for he lived not long 
after; however, he did his master good service in 
one battle before bis death, of which I shall speak 
hereafter. 

But to return to my history. You have heard 
how the Duke of Burgundy, upon his departure 
from Louvain, laid siege to St. Tron, and erected 
his batteries. In the town there was a garrison of 
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three thousand Liegeois, commanded by a very 
good officer, who was the same person that had 
managed the treaty of peace, when we met them 
drawn up in order of battle the year before. The 
third day after our investing the town, the Liegeois, 
to the number of about thirty thousand or upwards, 
one with another, (but all foot except five hun¬ 
dred,) and a large train of artillery, came to raise 
the siege about ten o’clock in the morning. Our 
first discovery of them was in a strong village called 
Bruestein, about half a league from our camp, en¬ 
compassed partly with a great morass ; and in their 
army was Francis Royet, bailiff of Lyons, and am¬ 
bassador from the king to the Liegeois at that 
time. The alarm was brought immediately to our 
army ; yet, I must needs say, our discipline was 
not exact, for we had no scouts abroad to bring us 
any intelligence of their approach, and the first 
news we had of them was from our foragers, who 
fled from them. I was never in any place with the 
Duke of Burgundy, where I observed him to give 
good orders of himself, but only then. Immedi¬ 
ately he drew all his battalions out into the field, 
except some few regiments which were left to block 
up the garrison ; and among the rest he left five 
hundred English. Upon both sides of the village 
he placed twelve hundred men at arms, and posted 
himself with eight hundred more just before the 
town, but at a little farther distance. With the 
archers there were several persons of note and 
distinction on foot, besides a great many of the 
men at arms. The Lord de Ravestein commanded 
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the duke’s van, consisting only of foot, part men 
at arms, and part archers, which marched up with 
some pieces of cannon to the very trenches, which 
were broad and deep, and full of water ; yet, with 
our arrows and our artillery together, we forced 
their intrenchments, and turned their cannon upon 
them. However, when our arrows failed us, the 
Liegeois took heart, and with their long pikes 
charging briskly upon our archers, and those who 
commanded them, they killed four or five hundred 
of us immediately ; so that all our troops on that 
side began to give ground, as if the battle had 
been lost. Upon this, the duke commanded the 
archers of his main battle to march under the 
command of Philip de Crevecoeur, Lord of Cordes 
(a wise man), and several other good officers, who 
falling upon the Liegeois with great courage and 
intrepidity, they were immediately broken. Nei¬ 
ther the horse, which (as I said before) were drawn 
up on both sides of the village, nor the duke him¬ 
self, where he was posted, could come at the 
Liegeois to attack them by reason of the morass, 
only they were posted there to charge them in case 
our vanguard should have been repulsed, and the 
enemy thereby encouraged to march out into the 
plain. But the Liegeois, as soon as ever they were 
broken, fled along by the morass, and were not 
pursued by any but the foot; some horse the duke 
Bent to follow the chase, but they wefe forced to go 
two leagues about to a pass, and the night draw¬ 
ing on, several of the Liegeois made their escape, 
which otherwise would have been slain: other 
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troops he despatched towards the town, where he 
heard a great noise, and suspected a sally; and 
indeed he was in the right, for they made three 
vigorous sallies, but were always repulsed by the 
English, whom the duke had posted in a certain 
place ready to charge them, though they behaved 
themselves very bravely. The Liegeois, who were 
broken, rallied a little about their waggons, and 
stood their ground for some time, but were at last 
' entirely defeated. There were slain in this battle 
about nine thousand men, which, to people that 
are tender of a lie, may seem very much : but in 
my time I have been in several actions, where 
for one man that was really slain, they hafte re¬ 
ported a hundred, thinking by such an account to 
soothe and please the vanity of their masters, 
though sometimes they abuse them. Yet, if night 
had not come on, the Liegeois would certainly have 
lost near fifteen thousand. The battle being over, 
the Duke of Burgundy, with his whole army, 
marched back to his camp, only a thousand or 
twelve hundred of his horse were sent two leagues 
about to a pass to pursue the enemy, there being 
no other way of coming at them, by reason of a 
little river which was between them and us. But 
the night hindered them from doing any great exe¬ 
cution ; yet some they killed, and others they took 
prisoners, though the greatest part of them saved 
themselves in* the town. The Lord de Contay did 
great service that day in ordering the battle, but a 
few days after he died in the town of Huy, and 
made a very good end. He was a person of great 
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courage and wisdom, but he lived not many days 
after the cruel sentence which he had given against 
the hostages, as you heard before. As soon as the 
Duke of Burgundy had pulled off his armour, he 
called for his secretary, and wrote a letter to the 
constable, and the rest of the ambassadors who 
had been at Louvain under that character but four 
days before, to give them an account of the vic¬ 
tory, and to desire that nothing might be attempted 
against the Bretons. 

Two days after this defeat (though their loss 
was not very great) the pride and insolence of this 
silly people were strangely abated. However, in¬ 
deed, be it as it will, it is an act of imprudence and 
rashness for any prince or general to expose their 
fortunes to the hazard of a battle if they can pos¬ 
sibly avoid it; for the loss of a small number of 
men oftentimes occasions an incredible change 
and alteration in the courage of the army that has 
been defeated, not only in possessing their minds 
with a dread of the enemy, but by infusing a dis¬ 
respect and contempt of their commanders and 
privy councillors ; it also makes them inclinable to 
mutiny and rebel, and emboldens them to demand 
with more confidence than they were wont, and to 
resent with more insolence when they are denied, 
and three crowns would not satisfy them so well 
as one would have done before. Wherefore that 
general who has lost one battle, if he be wise, 
ought to be cautious how he engages suddenly again 
with those men who have been lately beaten, but 
should rather act defensively, or, at least, to enter 
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upon some trifling action, in which there is a pro¬ 
bability of succeeding, in order to regain their 
courage, by dispelling their fears. In all cases the 
loss of a battle is always attended with several ill 
consequences, and especially to him that is beaten. 
However, those who are fortunate, and desirous 
to put an end to the wars, also those whose infantry 
is better than their neighbours, (as the English 
and Swiss,) may fight as they please without any 
fear of losing their honour. I name not those na¬ 
tions with any design to reflect upon the rest, but 
only because they have gained extraordinary victo¬ 
ries, and are not to be kept long in the field without 
action, as the French, and the Italians, who are 
either more grave and sober, or more easily com¬ 
manded, On the other hand, that prince who is so 
fortunate as to gain the victory, acquires greater 
esteem and reputation in his army than he had be¬ 
fore, and the obedience of his subjects increasing 
in proportion to the idea they have conceived of 
his valour and conduct, in the height of their ve¬ 
neration they give him whatever he desires, and 
his soldiers become more daring and courageous. 
Sometimes also princes are so immoderately vain¬ 
glorious, and puffed up with their victories, that 
they turn afterwards to their prejudice; but mode¬ 
ration, and a just use of success, is a blessing 
which proceeds only from God, and is bestowed 
only where he pleases. 

The garrison of Saint Tron being informed that 
the army, which was sent to their relief, was routed, 
and seeing themselves hemmed in on all sides, sup- 
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posing the defeat much greater than it really was, 
surrendered the town, went away without their 
arms, and left ten men (such as the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy should choose) to be disposed of at his plea¬ 
sure ; which ten were beheaded, and six of them 
were of the hostages who had been released not 
many days before, upon the conditions above-men¬ 
tioned. Having taken the town, he decamped, 
and marched towards Tongres, which was appre¬ 
hensive of a siege: but, being unable to defend 
itself, without putting the duke to the trouble of. 
erecting batteries against it, it surrendered upon 
the same terms, and left ten men likewise to his 
mercy, five of which were hostages, but all ten 
were put to death, as the* others were at Saint 
Tron. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Liegeois quarrel among themselves about surrendering their 
town, some agreeing, others refusing to do it; while, in the mean 
time, the Lord d’Hymbercourt found a way to enter and take pos¬ 
session of it for the Duke of Burgundy.—1467. 

From Tongres the Duke of Burgundy marched 
directly against the city of Liege, which, at that 
time, was in great confusion, and strangely di¬ 
vided. Some were for standing a siege, positively 
affirming that the garrison was strong enough to 
holdout, and make a brave defence; and of this 
opinion was a certain knight, called the LordRasse 
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de Lintre*. Others, on the contrary, who saw and 
considered the inevitable ruin and desolation of 
the whole country, if they persisted in that resolu¬ 
tion, would needs have peace upon any terms; 
whereupon, as soon as the duke approached the 
city, some few overtures of peace were made by 
certain mean and inconsiderable persons. But, it 
was promoted much more by some of the hostages, 
who acted not as those I mentioned before, but 
acknowledged the favour they had received, and 
brought along with them three hundred of the 
chief citizens in their shirts, bare-foot, and bare¬ 
legged, and without hats, or any thing else upon 
their heads, who presented the duke with the keys 
of the city, and delivered themselves, without any 
capitulation; only they begged the town might be 
neither plundered nor burnt. At the same time 
the Duke of Burgundy was attended by the Lord 
de Moiiy+, and one Monsieur John Prevost, one 
of the king’s secretaries, who were the king’s am¬ 
bassadors to the duke, and came upon the same 
affair, and with the same request as the con¬ 
stable had done not many days before. The 
same day that things were in this manner ac¬ 
commodated, supposing all things concluded, and 


* He was called Rasse de la Riviere, Knight and Lord of Lintre 
and Heers. 

t Colart, Lord of Moiiy and Chin, governor of St. Quintin. His 
house is fallen into the female line of that of Lorrain, by the mar¬ 
riage of Claude de Moiiy or Moy, only daughter of Charles Marquis 
de Moiiy, to Henry de Lorrain Count de Chaligny, the fourth son of 
Nicholas de Lorrain Count de Vaudemont, by his third wife, Ca¬ 
tharine de Lorrain. 
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that there was nothing remaining but to enter 
the city; he sent the Lord d’Hymbercourt before 
him, as a person who had great acquaintance and 
interest in that city, as having had a share in the 
administration of their affairs for several years 
together, whilst they continued in peace. But the 
citizens denied him entrance at first, and he was 
forced to take up his quarters in an abbey not far 
from the gates, with about fifty men at arms (of 
which number I myself was one,) and two hundred 
other soldiers that were detached from the grand 
army. The Duke of Burgundy sent him word to 
continue in that post, if he thought himself secure; 
but if not, that he should retire to him, for the 
difficulty of the way would not permit him to send 
a re-inforcement easily, in case of necessity, be¬ 
cause all that side of the country was full of rocks, 
and very troublesome for troops to march in. The 
Lord d’Hymbercourt resolved not to abandon the 
abbey where he was posted, as being sufficiently 
strong, but detained five or six of the citizens who 
came to present the duke with the keys, to assist 
him, as you shall understand. When the clock 
struck nine at night, we heard a bell ring, at which 
the people assembled in the town, and the Lord 
d’Hymbercourt was afraid it might be a signal to 
fall upon us, for he had certain intelligence that 
the Lord Rasse de Lintre, and several others, had 
openly declared against the peace; and his appre¬ 
hension was just and true, for they met to that 
purpose, and were ready to attack us. The Lord 
d’Hymbercourt told those who were with him, ** If 
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we can but amuse the enemy till midnight, we are 
safe enough, for they will be weary, and impatient 
to sleep, and then those who are our adversaries 
will leave the town, since they have miscarried in 
their design.” In order to effect that, he despatched 
two of the citizens, which (as I said) he had re¬ 
tained, with certain articles very friendly and 
amicably, that he had caused to be drawn up for 
no other purpose, but only to give them an occasion 
of assembling the people, and gaining of time ; for 
they always had a custom, and they retain it to 
this very day, upon any news of importance, to 
flock together to the bishop’s palace upon the 
sounding of a bell that is within it. 

When these two citizens came to the gate (which 
was not above two bow shots from our post,) they 
found the people in great bodies, and in arms: 
Some were for assaulting them, but others prevented 
it. Whereupon they called out aloud to the mayor 
of the city, and told him they had brought certain 
fair and honourable proposals in writing from the 
Lord d’Hymbercourt, the Duke of Burgundy’s 
lieutenant in those parts, and that he would do 
well to repair to the palace and peruse them. The 
mayor did accordingly ; and immediately we heard 
the palace-bell ring again, by which we understood 
what they were about: Our two citizens returned 
not according to our expectations, for about an 
hour after we heard a greater noise at the gate 
than before, more of the people running down thi¬ 
ther, crying out, and railing at us over the walls 
with most villanous invectives. By this manner of 
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proceeding the Lord d’Hymbercourt knew the 
danger was worse than ever, and therefore he de¬ 
spatched the other four citizens which were with 
him, with a letter to them in writing, importing, 
that he being appointed governor of that city by 
the Duke of Burgundy, had treated them civilly, 
and would never consent to their destruction, for 
it was not long since he was made free of one of 
their companies (which was the goldsmiths,) and 
had worn their livery, for which reason they might 
repose the more confidence in what he said. In 
short, he told them, that if they would enjoy the 
benefit of peace, and preserve their country from 
ruin, they must admit the duke into the town ac¬ 
cording to their promise, and submit to such terms 
as were contained in a certain schedule, which he 
also sent them. When he had thoroughly instructed 
his four citizens, they passed on directly to the 
gate as the others had done, but they found it wide 
open: Some of the people threatened, and gave 
them very ill language; others were willing to hear 
what they had to say, and returned to the palace; 
and the bell ringing again, we were extremely pleas¬ 
ed, and the noise at the gate began to decrease. 
In short, they were then a long time in the palace, 
and their conference lasted till two in the morning, 
in which assembly it was agreed that their promise 
should be kept, and that in the morning one of the 
gates should be delivered up to the Lord d’Hym¬ 
bercourt; upon which resolution the Lord Rasse 
de Lintre and his party abandoned the town. 

I should not have dwelt so long upon so incon- 
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siderable a matter, had it not been to shew that 
sometimes by such artifices and expedients as these 
(which proceed from great judgment and pene¬ 
tration in state affairs) great dangers and inconve- 
. niencies are prevented. The next morning by break 
of day several of the hostages came to wait on the 
Lord d’Hymbercourt, and entreated him to go along 
with them to the palace, and swear to the two 
articles against firing and plundering the city, (of 
which the people could not be otherwise secure,) 
telling him that after that they would give him 
possession of one of the gates: He sent an account 
of all that had happened to the Duke of Burgundy, 
went himself into the city, and having taken the 
oath, he returned to the gate, caused those who were 
there upon the guard to come down, and having 
put in a dozen of his own men at arms, and some 
archers in their places, he set up the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s standard upon the gate: From thence he 
went to another gate (which was walled up,) and 
put it into the hands of the Bastard of Burgundy, 
whose quarters were close by: The third he deli¬ 
vered to the Marshal of Burgundy, and the fourth 
to some gentlemen volunteers that accompanied 
him. Thus were the four gates of the city possessed 
by the Duke of Burgundy's forces, and his banners 
erected upon them. 

To give you a better insight into these affairs, it 
is necessary to acquaint you, that at that time Liege 
(except only five or six) was one of the strongest 
and most populous cities in those parts; besides 
which, great numbers of people being retired thi- 

Vol. i. l 
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ther out of the adjacent country, the loss they had 
sustained in the late battle was not at all to be 
perceived, and they were in no want or necessity of 
any thing; it was in the depth of winter, and prodi¬ 
gious rains had fallen,which had strangely increased 
the natural softness and miriness of the country. 
On our side we were in great want both of provi¬ 
sions and money, and our army ready to break up ; 
for which reason the Duke of Burgundy had no in¬ 
clination to have besieged it; and if he had been 
willing to have undertaken the siege, he was not 
in a capacity of doing it; so that if they had de¬ 
layed the time but two days longer, he must have 
marched away as he came, without attempting any 
thing. All these being considered, it must be 
owned that the Lord d’Hymbercourt gained im¬ 
mortal honour and reputation by the nice manage¬ 
ment of this important affair, which proceeded 
wholly from the grace of God towards him, for in 
human probability such wonderful success was not 
to be expected, nor could he ever have presumed 
to have wished for such a surprising turn of af¬ 
fairs as happened; and all the honours that were 
conferred on him, and the unparalleled success he 
met with in this expedition, the generality of the 
world looked upon as a just reward for his ten¬ 
derness and compassion towards the poor hostages, 
whom we have mentioned before ; and this I write 
the more willingly, because princes and others do 
many times complain and repine at such mercy and 
indulgence as they have granted to other people, 
esteeming themselves unfortunate, and imputing 
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all their following disasters to that tenderness of 
soul, and resolving for the future never to be 
guilty of any such act of piety or generosity, 
which are two virtues that ought to be inseparable 
from their offices. In my judgment this is a wrong 
way of arguing, and proceeds from a base and de¬ 
generate mind wherever it is found ; for a prince, 
or any man else, who has never been deceived, is no 
better than a beast, nor knows any just difference 
between good and evil. Besides, men are not all 
of the same mould, and for the wickedness and 
ingratitude of one or two, we ought not to forbear 
doing good to many, when time and opportunity 
present themselves: however, at the same time I 
would have all mankind so wise as to distinguish 
between persons, for all people are not equally 
meritorious; and indeed it is surprising to me how 
a wise man can be ungrateful to any one that has 
done any thing extraordinary to serve him, (yet in 
this princes too often err) for he that advances a 
fool, never advantages himself long; and I think 
one of the greatest indications of wisdom that a 
prince can shew, is to converse with, and have 
about him, virtuous and wise men, for he shall 
always be esteemed of the same humour and incli¬ 
nation as they are, with whom he most intimately 
converses. So that to conclude this chapter, me- 
thinks the ingratitude of one person ought not to 
deter us from doing good to the rest, for perhaps 
the meanest of those whom you have once obliged, 
may some time or another render you such service, 
and return you such thanks, as may recompense 
h 2 
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the ingratitude and unthankfulness of the rest, as 
may be observed in these hostages, of which the 
greatest part were base and ungrateful, and very 
few of them had a just sense of the favour they 
had received ; for of the whole number there were 
not above five or six, and yet those five or six 
managed the business so dexterously, that all was 
concluded to the Duke of Burgundy’s satisfaction. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Duke of Burgundy’s triumphal entry into the City of Liege, 
and the submission of the Gantois, who not long before had treated 
him disrespectfully.—1467. 

The next day after the delivering up of the gates 
to the Lord d’Hymbercourt, the Duke of Burgundy 
made his triumphal entry into Liege, the citizens 
having broken down the wall for twenty fathoms 
together, and filled up the ditch the length of the 
great breach. The duke himself made his entry 
on horseback in the midst of his own guards and 
chief officers of the army, dressed in a splendid and 
sumptuous habit, and riding on in great pomp and 
solemnity to the great church, where he alighted; 
with him there also entered on foot about two 
thousand men at arms in complete armour, and 
two thousand archers; the rest of his forces re¬ 
mained in the camp without the town. To be 
short, he staid there some few days, during which 
time he caused five or six of those who had been 
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his hostages to be put to death, and among the 
rest, the messenger of the town, for whom he had 
a more than ordinary hatred. He prescribed new 
laws, and exacted great sums upon them, which 
he pretended were due to him upon the breach of 
the peace and agreement with him some years be¬ 
fore. He carried away with him all their arms and 
artillery, and caused all the walls and fortifications 
belonging to the town to be demolished. 

When he had seen all these orders performed 
he returned into his own country, where he was 
received with great honour and obedience, and par¬ 
ticularly by the citizens of Ghent, who, before his 
expedition against the Liegeois, were in a kind of 
rebellion against him with some other towns; but 
now they entertained him as a conqueror, the 
chief citizens marching on foot as far as Brussels 
to meet him, and carrying all the town banners 
along with them; which they did upon the ac¬ 
count, that immediately upon the death of his fa¬ 
ther he chose to make his entry into Ghent before 
any town besides, out of an opinion of his being 
better beloved there than in any other town in his 
whole dominions, and that according to their ex¬ 
ample all the rest would behave themselves to¬ 
wards him, (and in that point he was right.) The 
next day after his entry, the citizens put them¬ 
selves in arms, and drew up in the market-place, 
whither they brought the image of one of their 
saints called Saint Lievin, and knocking the 
image against a little house, called la Maison de 
la Cueillete, (where they collected certain gabels 
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upon corn, raised for the payment of certain debts 
which the city had contracted when they paid the 
sum of money which was required by Duke Philip 
of Burgundy upon their peace, after a two years’ 
war with him) they pretended the saint had a mind 
to pass through that house erect, and without 
any distortion, upon which in a moment it was 
pulled down. The duke haying notice of this tu¬ 
mult, repaired immediately to the market-place, 
and got up into an house to speak to them the bet¬ 
ter ; several persons of quality,Mhat were then at¬ 
tending on him in arms, offered to go along with 
him, but he ordered them to stay before the town- 
house, and wait till he returned; however, the 
mob forced by degrees into the market-place. The 
duke being got thither, commanded the image to 
be taken away, and carried back again into the 
church : some in obedience endeavoured to take it 
up, but others threw it down again where it was. 

Their next insolence was, to demand justice 
against certain persons in the city, who had em¬ 
bezzled part of the public stock; to which the 
duke answered, that he would take care and see 
them satisfied as to that particular: but finding 
they would not disperse, he returned to his palace, 
and they continued in the market-place for eight 
days together. The next morning they brought 
him certain articles, by which they demanded re¬ 
stitution of whatever Duke Philip had taken from 
them in the late war ; and among the rest this was 
one, that every company might have its banner 
according to the former custom, which are in all 
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seventy-two. To avoid the danger he was in, he 
granted their demands, gave them whatever privi¬ 
leges they asked, and the word was no sooner 
spoken but the banners were set up and displayed 
in the market-place, being there before, and ready 
for that purpose: from whence one may probably 
conjecture they would have done the same thing 
if the duke had denied their requests. His opinion 
was right, that, if he made his first entry into Ghent, 
all the rest of the towns would follow its example, 
for several of them mutinied as they had done, 
killed their officers, and committed many other 
exorbitances. If he had believed his father’s cha¬ 
racter of that people (which was, 44 That the inha¬ 
bitants of Ghent loved the son of their prince very 
well,' «but for their prince himself they never had 
any kindness,”) he had not been so much mistaken ; 
for, to speak impartially, next to the city of Liege, 
Ghent is the most fickle and inconstant town in the 
whole world. But among so many ill qualities, 
they have one good, and that is, that they never 
offer violence to the person of their prince ; and, 
indeed, the chief citizens and better sort of the 
town are generally honest men, and much dissatis¬ 
fied with the giddiness and inconstancy of the com¬ 
mon people. 

The duke was forced to wink at these insolences, 
lest he should have been engaged in a war with his 
own subjects and the Liegeois at the same time ; 
but he resolved, if he succeeded in the enterprise 
he had undertaken, to call them afterwards to a 
severe account; and so it happened, for (as is said 
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before) having only foot, they brought all their 
banners as far as Brussels to meet him, and all 
their privileges and charters which they had forced 
him to sign at their departure from Ghent; when, 
in a grand assembly at the town-house at Brussels, 
and in the presence of several ambassadors, they 
presented him with the said banners and privi¬ 
leges, to dispose of as he pleased, he commanded 
his heralds to strip the banners from the staves to 
which they were fastened, and to send them to 
Boulogne (a town about ten leagues from Calais) 
upon the sea, where the rest were then kept, which 
Duke Philip had taken from them in his wars, in 
which he had vanquished and subdued them. The 
duke’s chancellor * also took their« charter and all 
their privileges, and cancelled one of them, relating 
to the magistracy of that city, before their faces : 
for in all the other towns of Flanders the duke re¬ 
news the magistrates every year, and receives their 
accounts; but, by virtue of this privilege, he could 
elect but four, though the whole number was six 
and twenty, the two and twenty remaining being 
left to the nomination of the city. When these 
magistrates are well affected to the Earls of Flan¬ 
ders, that year they are at peace, and they grant 
him whatever he desires; but when, on the con¬ 
trary, they are disaffected, seditions arise, and all 
goes to wreck. Besides this, they were fined, and 
paid thirty thousand florins to the duke, and six 
thousand to his courtiers, and some of their towns- 

* William Hugonot, Lord of Saillant, beheaded afterwards at 
Ghent 
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men were banished, and then all the rest of their 
privileges were restored. The rest of the towns, 
following their example, bought off their crimes, 
and made their peace with their money ; but they 
had attempted nothing so heinous as the insolence 
which the people of Ghent had committed against 
his person, by all which it evidently appears what 
advantages follow the conqueror, and what losses 
the conquered; for which reason we ought to be 
very cautious of coming to a battle before there be 
a necessity for it, and, if any such necessity hap- 
pens, all things are to be seriously weighed and 
considered before we engage ; and commonly those 
who are wary, and go to it with fear, are most cir¬ 
cumspect, and by consequence more frequently 
successful than those who are arrogant and pre¬ 
sumptuous. But when God interposes, man’s wis¬ 
dom signifies nothing. 

The Liegeois, of whom we were speaking, were 
excommunicated five years together, for some dif¬ 
ference between them and their bishop, but they 
despised his excommunication, and continued in 
their obstinacy, without any other reason besides 
their riches and pride. And to this purpose King 
Louis had an aphorism, and in my judgment a wise 
one, *• That when pride went before, shame and 
destruction would follow,” but he had not the least 
tincture of that in him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the King of France’s making War in Bretagne, upon the Duke of 
Burgundy’s Allies, upon Intelligence of what had happened to the 
Liegeois, and the Interview and Conference of these two Princes 
at Peronne.—1467, 1468. 

These commotions being over, the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy retired to Ghent, where he was most ho¬ 
nourably and magnificently received. He entered 
the city in arms, and the citizens made a postern 
into the fields, that he might bring in or keep out 
what company he pleased. Several ambassadors 
were sent to him from the king, and others sent 
from the duke to him ; the Duke of Burgundy also 
sent several embassies to the Duke of Bretagne, 
and in this manner all that winter was spent. The 
king was very solicitous and pressing with the 
Duke of Burgundy to abandon the Duke of Bre¬ 
tagne’s interest, and made him several advantage¬ 
ous proposals to that purpose ; but the duke would 
not consent, which was much to his majesty’s dissa¬ 
tisfaction, especially when he considered what had 
happened to the Liegeois, who were his allies. 
As soon as summer was come, the king Could con¬ 
tain no longer, but himself or his forces entered 
Bretagne, and made themselves masters of two 
small castles, one of them called Chantoc£, and the 
other Ancenis. The Duke of Burgundy had notice 
immediately of the taking these places ; and at the 
earnest solicitation and importunity of the Dukes 
of Normandy and Bretagne, he raised an army with 
all expedition, and wrote to the king, entreating 
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him to desist from that enterprise, for they were 
his allies, and comprehended in his truce ; but not 
being pleased with the king’s answer, the duke 
took the field, and rendezvoused at Peronne, with 
a considerable force. The king himself was at 
Compeigne, but his army was in Bretagne. The 
duke staid at Peronne but three or four days, dur¬ 
ing which time the Cardinal Baliie, who made but 
a short stay, arrived there as ambassador from the 
king. He made some overtures to the duke, and 
told him, that the Bretons could make their 
peace without his interposition, but the king’s de¬ 
sign was to separate them and break the confede¬ 
racy. The cardinal was received very honour¬ 
ably, and despatched with this answer, That the 
duke had not taken the field to invade his ma¬ 
jesty, nor to make war upon him, but only to re¬ 
lieve his allies ; and so they parted with fair words 
on both sides. 

No sooner was the cardinal departed, but an 
herald arrived from the Dukes of Normandy and 
Bretagne with letters, importing that they had 
made their peace with the king, and renounced all 
their alliances, and particularly his; and that, in 
satisfaction of all his demands, the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy was to receive a pension of sixty thousand 
livres per annum, for which he was to relinquish 
the interest which was lately conferred upon him 
in Normandy. Charles of France Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy was not at all pleased with his terms, but 
there was a necessity of his complying with it, and 
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he was forced to dissemble his resentment. The 
Duke of Burgundy was extremely surprised at 
the news, for he had raised this army on purpose 
to relieve them; the herald was in no little danger, 
for having passed through the king’s quarters, the 
duke had a suspicion the king had forged the let¬ 
ters; but it was not long before they were con¬ 
firmed from several places. The king thought he 
had now done his business, and that it would be 
no hard matter to persuade the duke to abandon 
them. Several messengers passed privately be¬ 
tween them, and at length the king paid the Duke 
of Burgundy six score thousand crowns of gold in 
consideration of the expense which he bad been at 
in raising his army ; a part of which sum was paid 
down before he broke up from his camp. The duke 
sent to the king one John Vobrisset, a gentleman of 
his bed-chamber, (a person with whom he was more 
than ordinarily intimate,) which the king taking 
very kindly, he took the confidence to propose an 
interview, hoping he might gain him entirely over 
to his party, considering how the two above-men¬ 
tioned dukes had served him, and what a sum of 
money he had paid him himself; of which he gave 
him some hint and intimation by the said Vobrisset, 
with whom he despatched the Cardinal Baliie a 
second time, and the Lord Tanneguy du Chastel, 
governor of Roussillon, who represented to the 
duke the great desire his majesty had to give him 
a meeting. They found the duke at Peronne, but 
he had no fancy to the interview, for the Liegeois 
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seemed inclinable to rebel again, at the instigation 
of two ambassadors which the king had sent to * 
them to that purpose before the truce, which was 
made for certain days between the king, the Duke 
of Burgundy, and their allies. The cardinal and 
his friends replied, that the Liegeois durst not at¬ 
tempt any such thing, since he had not only dis¬ 
mantled their fortifications the year before, but 
also demolished their walls; and if they had any 
such design in view, the news of this accommoda¬ 
tion would be sufficient to prevent it. In this man¬ 
ner it was concluded, that the king should repair 
to Peronne, (which was the place he had recom¬ 
mended,) and the duke having written to him with 
his own hand, and delivered a passport (for his 
better security) to the ambassadors, they took their 
leaves, and departed towards the king, who was at 
that time at Noyon : but to make all sure at Liege, , 
the duke sent the bishop thither, upon whose score 
those tumults had happened, and with him the 
Lord d’Hymbercourt, his lieutenant in that country, 
with a considerable body of forces. 

You have heard how it was agreed the king 
should come to Peronne: thither he came, without 
any guard, more than the passport and parole of * 
the Duke of Burgundy; only he desired that the 
duke’s archers, under the command of the Lord des 
Cordes (who was then in the duke’s service), might 
meet and conduct him; and so it was done, very 
few of his own train coming along with him. How* 
ever, his majesty was attended by several persons 
of great quality and distinction, and among the 
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rest the Duke of Bourbon*, the cardinal+ his 
brother, and the Count de St. Paul, constable of 
France, who had no hand in this interview, but 
was highly displeased with it, for he was now grown 
haughty, and disdained to pay that respect to the 
duke which he had formerly done; for which cause 
there was no true friendship between them. Besides 
these, there came the Cardinal Baliie, the governor 
of Rousillon, and several others. When the kingf 
came near, the duke went out (very well attended) 
to meet him, conducted him into the town, and 
lodged him at the receiver’s, who had a fine house 
not far from the castle, for the lodgings in the 
castle were but small, and no way convenient. 

War between two great princes is easily begun, 
but very hard to be composed, by reason of the ac¬ 
cidents and consequences which often follow; for 
many secret practices are used, and orders given 
out on both sides to make the greatest efforts pos¬ 
sible against the enemy, which cannot presently be 
countermanded ; as evidently appear by these two 
princes, whose interview was so suddenly deter¬ 
mined, that neither having time to notify it to their 
ministers in remote parts, they had already per¬ 
formed the commands which their respective masters 
had given them before. The Duke of Burgundy 
had sent for his army out of Burgundy, where at 
that time there was abundance of the nobility 

• John II., Duke of Bourbon, afterwards Constable of France, in 
1483/ He died in 1488. 

t Charles, Cardinal of Bourbon, and Archbishop of Lyons. He 
died in 1488. 

% Louis XI. arrived at Peronne ip 1468. 
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which came along with the army; and among the 
rest the Count de Bresse, the Bishop of Geneva, 
and the Count de Romont, all three brothers of the 
house of Savoy, (for between the Savoyards and 
Burgundians there was always a firm amity,) and 
some Germans, who were borderers upon both 
their territories: you must know that the king had 
formerly imprisoned the Count de Bresse, upon the 
account of two gentlemen which he had put to 
death in Savoy, so that there was no right under¬ 
standing between him and the king. 

In this army there were likewise one Monsieur 
du Lau, (who had been a favourite of the king’s, 
but upon some disgust kept afterwards a prisoner 
by him a long time, till at length he made his 
escape, and fled into Burgundy), the Lordd’Urfe*, 
since master of the horse to the King of France, 
and the LordPoncet de Riviere, all which company 
arrived before Peronne as the king came into the 
town. Bresse and the three last (supposing they 
should have been time enough to have paid their 
respects to the Duke of Burgundy, and have at¬ 
tended him when he went out to receive the king) 
entered the town with St. Andrew’s cross upon 
their clothes, but they came a little too late: how¬ 
ever they went directly to the duke’s chamber, to 
pay their duty, and in the name of the rest, the 

• Peter cPUrfe, bailiff of the county of Forest, knight of the 
order of St. Michael and the Holy Ghost, and master of the horse in 
1487. He was the son of Peter Lord d’Urffc, bailiff of Forest, com- 
mander-in-chief of all the cross-bow men in France. He was em¬ 
ployed by Charles VIII. in the wars against Maximilian I., and died 
the 10th of October, 1508. 
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Count de Bresse humbly besought his highness 
that himself and his three companions might have 
his protection, (notwithstanding the king was in 
the town,) according to the promise he was pleased 
to make them in Burgundy, and at the same time 
assuring him they were at his service, when, and 
against whomsoever, he would command them; 
the duke returned them thanks, and promised 
them protection. The rest of this army, under the 
command of the Marshal of Burgundy, encamped 
by the duke’s orders in the fields. The Marshal had 
no more affection for the king, than the above-men¬ 
tioned gentleman had, for the king had given him 
the government of Espinal in Lorrain, and taken it 
from him afterwards to give it to' John Duke of 
Calabria (as has often been mentioned before.) 
The king had notice presently of all these persons 
being in town, and of the habits* in which they 
arrived, which put him into a great consterna¬ 
tion ; so that he sent to the Duke of Burgundy to 
desire he might be lodged in the castle, for he 
knew those gentlemen were his mortal enemies; 
the duke was extremely glad to hear it, appointed 
him his own lodgings, and sent to him to bid him 
fear nothing. 

* He means the St. Andrew’s Cross, by which it appeared that 
they were in the Duke of Burgundy’s interest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A digression concerning the advantage which the knowledge of 
Letters, and more especially History, is to Princes and great 
Lords.—1468. 

It is the highest act of imprudence for any 
prince to put himself into the power of another, 
especially if they be at war; and it is no less ad¬ 
vantageous to them to be well acquainted, in their 
youth, with the passages and surprising accidents of 
former times; for history shews them at large the 
success of such assemblies, the frauds, artifices, and 
perjuries wherewith they have inveigled, im¬ 
prisoned, and killed such, as relying upon the ho¬ 
nour of their enemies, have put themselves into 
their hands. I do not say that every body has met 
with such treacherous dealings, but one example* 

• History furnishes us with abundance of examples of treachery 
and perfidiousness that have been practised at such like interviews. 
The'first we meet with in the Roman history, is that of Jugurtha, 
who was taken by his father-in-law, Bocchus, and delivered up to 
the Romans; to which we may add that of Sertorius, who was slain 
at a banquet by Perpenna. In England, the treason of Hengist to 
Vortiger is well known to all that have read any thing of history. The 
Scottish chronicles mention the assassination of one William Earl 
of Douglas, who was killed at a treaty by James King of Scotland. 
In Germany, one Albret Earl of Franconia was betrayed by Otho 
Bishop of Ments. John of Anjou was slain by Albertus Bavarus, 
Earl of Hainault and Flanders, notwithstanding he gave him a pass¬ 
port, and engaged his honour as a security for his person. In 
France, John Duke of Burgundy slain by Charles VII. William 
Duke of Normandy by Amulph Earl of Flanders. Louis King 
of France, taken prisoner by the Normans and Danes, at Roan. 
John Duke of Bretagne taken at a banquet, and imprisoned by 
Margaret Countess of Pontibera. Guido Earl of Flanders, twice 
taken prisoner, notwithstanding the promise of safe conduct, by 
Philip the Fair, King of France. Charles the Simple, slain by the 
Vot. I. M 
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is sufficient to make many people more wise; and 
teach them to be careful of themselves. It ap¬ 
pears to me upon the experience of eighteen years* 
business (in which I have not only been conversant 
With great princes, but privy to all the greatest 
affairs which have been transacted in France, or 
the neighbouringprovinces), that one of the greatest 
means to make a man wise is to have studied the 
histories of ancient times, and to have learned to 
frame and proportion our councils and undertak¬ 
ings according to the model and example of our 
ancestors : for our life is but of a short duration, 
and not sufficient to give us experience of so many 
things; besides our age is impaired, and the life 
of man not so long, nor his body so strong and 
robust as formerly: and as our bodies are degene¬ 
rated and grown weaker, so is our faith and fide¬ 
lity one towards another, especially among princes, 
who are altogether wedded to their own humours, 
without regard to any reason that can be offered; 
and (which is still worse) they are commonly sur¬ 
rounded by persons, whose.only aim is to please 
their masters, and applaud whatever they do or 
say, whether it be good or bad; and if any wise 
man interposes, and endeavours to set things i^j a 
better light, the whole court is presently in an 
uproar. • 

Again, I cannot forbear blaming and discom- 

Earl of Vermandois. In short, it would be endless to reckon up all the 
villanous and barbarous murders that have befen committed at these 
interviews between great princes, and which are recorded in hisjory, 
as our author here very well observes. 
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mending illiterate princes, who generally are led 
by the nose by certain lawyers and priests, .which 
they keep commonly about them, and indeed not 
without reason, (for as they are very serviceable to 
a prince, and an ornament to his court* when they 
are persons of honour and probity, so they are as 
dangerous if they prove otherwise,) who have al¬ 
ways some law or precedent in their mouths, which 
they wrest and pervert as they please: but a wise 
prince, and, one that has read history,, shall never 
be deluded; nor will any courtier be so audacious 
as to tell a lie in his presence. Believe me, God 
never designed the office of a king to be executed 
by beasts, or such as glory and pride themselves in 
such answers as these, “ I am no scholar, I refer 
business wholly to my council, and commit all 
things to their management,” and then devote 
themselves entirely to their pleasures, without far¬ 
ther reason or expostulation: Had they been better 
educated in their youtfy, they would have been 
wiser/ and have earnestly desired that their person 
and their virtues might have been valued and es¬ 
teemed by all good men. I do not say all princes 
employ such kind of people, but most of them 
whpm I had ever the honour to converse with, had 
always abundance of them. I have known indeed 
upon an exigence of affairs some wise princes that 
understood how to cull and select their ministers, 
and employ them frankly and without complaint; 
but of this sort I knew none comparable to the 
king my master, than whom no prince better un¬ 
derstood the merit of brave and learned persons, 
M 2 
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nor more readily advanced such to the highest 
posts of honour and advantage. He was not un¬ 
learned himself, he delighted much in asking ques¬ 
tions, and would know a little of every thing ; his 
judgment and natural parts were excellent, which 
is better and more preferable than all that we can 
learn in this world ; for all the books that ever 
were written, are only so many helps and assis¬ 
tances to our memory by the recapitulation of pas¬ 
sages of old: For this reason a man has a greater 
insight into affairs by reading one single book, in 
three months’ time, than can be observed or under¬ 
stood by the age or experience of twenty men 
living successively one after another : So that to 
finish this digression, I am of opinion that God 
cannot send a greater curse or affliction upon any 
nation than an unlearned and inconsiderate prince, 
for from hence all other misfortunes and miseries 
arise, and in the first place wars and division ; by 
his committing to other persons his own peculiar 
authority (of which he ought to be more tender 
than of any thing besides) and from this division 
famine and mortality arise, and all the dreadful 
consequences attending upon war; by which one 
may perceive how much all good subjects hg,ve 
reason to lament when they see the education of 
their young princes so miserably neglected, having 
no wisdom nor understanding of their own affairs, 
and left wholly in the power and management of 
persons of no qualifications nor desert. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The occasion of the King’s being seized and secured in the Castle of 
Peronne by the Duke of Burgundy.—1468. 

We have already given an account of the arrival 
of this Burgundian army at Peronne, almost at the 
same instant with the king; for being upon their 
march before this interview was determined, the 
Duke of Burgundy had no time to countermand 
the orders he had given them, and their coming 
was a great check and impediment to the mirth 
that was intended, by reason of certain jealousies 
and suspicions which were entertained on both 
sides. However, these two princes deputed some 
of their ministers of state to meet and negotiate 
their affairs in the most mild and amicable way 
that could be thought on: But whilst the treaty 
was in a fair way of accommodation, and three or 
four days had been already spent in bringing it to 
a conclusion, news arrived of a strange turn of 
affairs at Liege, of which I shall give the following 
relation. 

The king at his coming to Peronne had quite i 
forgot his sending of . two ambassadors to Liege j 
to stir them up to a rebellion against the duke, \ 
and they had managed the'affair with such dili¬ 
gence, that they had got together such a consi¬ 
derable number, that the Liegeois went privately 
to Tongres (where the Bishop of Liege and the 
Lord d’Hymbercourt were quartered with more 
than two thousand men) with a design to surprise 
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them: The bishop, the Lord d’Hymbercourt, and 
some of the bishop’s servants were taken, but the 
rest fled and left whatever they had behind them, 
as despairing to defend themselves. After which 
action the Liegeois marching back again to Liege, 
which is not far from Tongres, the Lord d’Hym¬ 
bercourt made an agreement for his ransom with 
one Monsieur William de Ville!*, called by the 
French, la SauVage, a knight, who, suspecting the 
Liegeois would kill him in their fury, suffered the 
Lord d’Hymbercourt to escape, but was slain him¬ 
self not long after: the people were exceedingly 
overjoyed at the taking of their bishop: There 
were also taken with him that day, several canons 
of the church Vrhom the people equally hated, and 
killed five or six of them for their first repast; 
among the rest there was one Monsieur Robert+, an 
intimate friend of the bishop’s, and a person I have 
often seen attending him armed at all points, for in 
Germany it is the custom of the prelates; they 
slew this Robert in the bishop’s presence, cut him 
into small pieces, and in bpdrt threw them at one 
another’s heads. Before they had marched seven 
or eight leagues, which was their full journey, they 
killed about sixteen canons and other persons, the 
greatest part of which were the bishop’s servants; 
but they released some of the Burgundians, for 
they had been privately informed, that some over- 

* He is named, in the History of Liege, written by Suffridus Petrus, 
John de Vilde ; he was mayor of the city of Liege, and Lord of Hau- 
tepeene. ViXdt is a Flemish word, signifying sauvage in French, and 
wild in English. 

t Robert de Moriamez, archdeacon of the church of Liege. 
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tuFes of peace had already been made, and they 
were forced to pretend that what they had done 
was only against their bishop, whom they brought 
prisoner along with them into their city. Those who 
fled (as I said before) gave the alarm to the whole 
country, and it was not long before the duke had 
the news of it: Some said all of them were put to 
the sword; others affirmed the contrary, (for in , 
things of that nature, one mes$enger seldom comes 
alone,) but there were some who had seen the 
habits of the canons which were slain, and supposing 
the bishop and the Lord d’Hymbercourt had been 
of the number, they positively averred that all that 
had not escaped were killed, and that they saw the 
king’s ambassadors among the Liegeois, and they * 
mentioned their very names. All this being related 
to the duke, he gave credit to it immediately; and 
falling into a violent passion against the king, he 
charged him with a design of deluding him by 
his coming thither ; ordered the gates both of the 
town and castle to be shut up, and gave out, by 
way of pretence, that it was done for the discovery 
of a certain cabinet which was lost, and in which 
there was money and jewels to a very considerable 
value. When the king saw himself shut up in the 
castle, and guards posted at the gates, and espe- " 
cially when he found himself lodged near a certain 
tower in which the Count de Vermandois* had 
caused his predecessor, one of the kings of France, 

* His name was Herbert or Hebert, who, under the specious pre¬ 
tence of friendship, traitorously seized upon Charles the Simple, in the 
town of Peronne, in the year 922, and kept him prisoner four years in 
the castle, and then put him to death in 926. 
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to be put to death, he was in great apprehension. 
I was at that time waiting upon the Duke of Bur* 
gundy in the quality of chamberlain, and (when I 
pleased) I lay in his chamber, as was the custom 
of that family. When he saw the gates were shut, 
he ordered the room to be cleared, and told us who 
remained, that the king was come thither to cir¬ 
cumvent him ; that he himself had never approved 
of the interview, but had complied purely to gratify 
the king; then he gave us a relation of the pas¬ 
sages at Liege, how the king had behaved himself 
by his ambassadors, and that all his forces were 
killed. He was much incensed, and threatened his 
majesty exceedingly; and I am of opinion, that if 
he had had then such persons about him as would 
have fomented his passion, and encouraged him to 
any violence upon the king’s person, he, would cer¬ 
tainly have done it, or at least committed him to 
the tower. None were present at the speaking of 
these words but myself, and two grooms of his 
chamber, one of which was called Charles de Visin, 
born at Dijon, a man of honour, and highly es¬ 
teemed by his master. We did not exasperate, but 
sweetened his temper as much as possible we could. 
Some time after he used the same expressions to 
other people; and the news being carried about the 
town, it came at last to the king’s ear, who was in 
a great surprise and consternation, and indeed so 
was every body else, foreseeing a great deal of mis¬ 
chief, and reflecting on the variety of things which 
were to be managed for the reconciling of a dif¬ 
ference begun between two such puissant princes* 
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«md the errors of which both of them were guilty, 
in not giving timely notice to their ministers em¬ 
ployed in their remote affairs, which must of ne¬ 
cessity produce some extraordinary and surprising 
event. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A Digression, demonstrating that when two great Princes meet, in 
order to adjust their Differences, such Interviews are generally 
more* prejudicial tlian profitable. 

It is the highest act of imprudence for two great 
princes, provided there is any equality in their 
power, to admit of an interview, unless it be in 
their youth, when their minds *re wholly engaged 
and taken up with entertainments of mirth and 
pleasure ; but when they are come to years of emu¬ 
lation, and their jealousies of each other apt to 
increase upon every slight occasion, though then- 
persons should be in no danger (which is almost 
impossible), yet their heart-burnings and animo¬ 
sities will certainly augment. It were better, there¬ 
fore, that they accommodated their differences by 
the mediation of wise and faithful ministers, as I 
have sufficiently instanced already in these my me¬ 
moirs : however, I will give some examples of the 
like nature, in my own time, part of which I have 
seen myself, and the rest have been informed of by 
very good hands. 

Not many years after the coronation of our king* 
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and just before the confederacy called the Public 
Good, there was an interview between the Kings of 
Prance and Castile, princes of the nearest alliance 
^n Christendom, for the kings are akin, their 
^kingdoms almost contiguous, and their subjects 
bound by oaths and execrations to preserve it invio¬ 
lable. To this interview Henry King of Castile 
came to Fontarabia very splendidly attended, and 
the King of France came to St. John de Luz (about 
four leagues’ distance), and each of them were upon 
the very borders of their kingdoms; I was not pre¬ 
sent myself, but I had my relation from the king, 
and from Monsieur du Lau, and it was confirmed 
to me afterwards by several persons in Castile, 
who were then present with their king, and parti¬ 
cularly by the grand master of St. James, and the 
Archbishop of Toledo, the two greatest persons in 
that kingdom at that time. There were present 
also the Count de Lodesme (that king’s favourite) 
in great splendour, with bis guards, consisting of 
three hundred horse, all Moors of Granada, or Ne¬ 
groes. It is true, indeed, that King Henry was a 
person of no great sense, for he had either given 
away all his patrimony, or suffered it to be taken 
or embezzled by any body that had a mind to it. 
Our king was also well attended, according to his 
custom, and his guards made a glorious appear¬ 
ance. The Queen of Arragon was present at that 
treaty, upon occasion of a difference between her 
and the King of Castile about Estella, and some 
other places in Navarre, of which difference the 
King^ of France was made umpire# To continue 
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our proposition, that the interview of great princes 
is not necessary, but rather dangerous ; you must 
know, these two kings had never had any quarrels, 
neither Was there the least difference between 
them ; they saw one another not above one or twice 
upon the bank of a river, called Endayo or Vidaso 
(which parts the two kingdoms), near a little castle 
called Heurtebifee, where the King of Castile passed 
over to the other side; but they staid no longer 
together than the Great Master of St. James and 
the Archbishop of Toledo thought good; which 
being observed by the King of Prance, he desired 
their acquaintance, and they went to wait on him 
at St* John de Luz. His majesty received them 
very honourably, and a mighty friendship and in¬ 
telligence was settled between them and the King 
of France, who immediately began to dislike the 
King of Castile, atid had but little value and esteem 
for him. The greatest part of their attendants 
were quartered at Bayonne, between whom several 
quarrels immediately arose (notwithstanding the 
alliance), their languages also were different. The 
Count de Lodesme passed the river in a boat, whose 
sail was of cloth of gold ; he was himself in a pair 
of buskins set thick with precious stones, in which 
he went to wait upon the king; though he was not 
really a count, yet he was very rich, and I saw 
him afterwards made Duke of Albourg, and in¬ 
vested with great possessions in Castile. Several 
Jests , and scoffs happened between these two na¬ 
tions, notwithstanding their alliance. The King 
at Castile’s person was homely, and his dress did 
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not please the French, who laughed at and derided 
both. Our king wore a short coat, as ill made as 
j was possible ; sometimes he wore very coarse cloth, 
and particularly then; his hat was old, and differ¬ 
ing from everybody’s else, by an image of lead 
which he carried upon it. The Castilians laughed 
as heartily at his dress, supposing it his covetous¬ 
ness. In short, the convention broke up, and they 
parted, but with such scorn and contempt on both, 
sides, that the two kings never loved one another 
heartily afterwards ; and such quarrels and animo¬ 
sities arose in the court of Castile among the 
courtiers, as continued to the king’s death, and a, 
long time after. I saw the king afterwards for¬ 
saken by all his servants, and the poorest and 
most despicable prince in the world. The Queen 
of Arragon was also much dissatisfied with the sen¬ 
tence which the King of France had given in favour 
of the King of Castile, and both she and the King of 
Arragon hated him for it ever after : it is true they 
made use of him against the town of Barcelona 
afterwards in their extremity ; but that friendship 
lasted not long, for a war broke out between our 
king and the King of Arragon, which lasted six¬ 
teen years, and remains yet undetermined : but to 
give other examples. 

Since that time Charles Duke of Burgundy, with 
great labour and solicitation, obtained an interview 
with the .Emperor Frederick (who is still living), 
and spent vast sums of money to shew his gran¬ 
deur and magnificence; the place of meeting was. 
at Treves, where several things were discoursed of. 
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and among the rest a marriage between their chil¬ 
dren, which was afterwards accomplished. After 
they had been several days together, on a sudden 
the emperor departed without so much as taking 
his leave, which the Duke of Burgundy looked 
upon as so great an affront, and was so gene¬ 
rally resented, that there was never afterwards 
any true love between either themselves or their 
subjects: the duke’s pompous and lofty manner of 
speaking (which they imputed to his pride) offended 
the Germans; and the emperor’s meanness, both 
in his train and dress, appeared as contemptible to 
the Burgundians; and so far was this accident ex¬ 
tended, that from it alone the wars of Nuz had 
their original. 

I was also present at an interview, at the town 
of St. Paul in Artois, between the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy and Edward IV., King of England, whose 
sister he had married, and, besides, they were bre¬ 
thren of the same order. They were but two days 
together, and yet in that small time there was 
great difference between the king’s servants, and 
both parties recommending their quarrel to the 
duke, and he deciding it for the one, their hatred 
increased. However, he assisted the king in the 
recovery of his kingdom, with men, money, and 
ships, for he had been driven out by the Earl of 
Warwick. Yet, notwithstanding that good office, 
they never loved nor spoke well of one another 
after this interview. 

I was present likewise when the Count Palatine 
of t^he Rhine made a visit to the Duke of Burgundy 
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at Brussels, where he staid several days. He was 
honourably received, nobly entertained, and lodged 
in an apartment richly furnished. The duke’s ser¬ 
vants upbraided the Germans for their nastiness 
and incivility, in laying their dirty clothes and 
their boots upon those rich beds, and accused them 
of want of neatness and consideration, and they 
never liked them afterwards so well as they had 
done before. The Germans being as much dissa¬ 
tisfied on the other side, reproached them for their 
pomp and extravagance; so that, in effect, they 
never loved nor did any good office for one another 
afterwards. 

I saw also the meeting between the Duke of 
Burgundy, and Sigismond Duke of Austria, when 
the latter sold to the Duke of Burgundy the county 
of Ferrette, (which lies not far from the county of 
Burgundy,) for a hundred thousand florins of gold, 
being unable himself to defend it against the Swiss. 
These princes also were not well pleased with one 
another. Afterwards Sigismond made peace with 
the Swiss, possessed himself again of the county, 
but never returned his money, from whence great 
mischiefs resulted to the Duke of Burgundy. At 
the same time also the Earl of Warwick came to 
visit the Duke of Burgundy, and ever afterwards a 
mortal hatred continued between them. 

I was also at the interview at Picquiny (not far 
from Amiens) between our king and Edward IV^ 
King of England, and shall give a larger account 
of it in another place, but must observe by-the-by, 
that scarce any thing was performed that was pro- 
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mised there, but all their whole business was hy¬ 
pocrisy and dissimulation. It is true, they had no 
wars, because the sea divided them, but there never 
was any real friendship or good correspondence 
between them afterwards. To conclude, if great 
princes have a desire to continue friends, in my 
judgment they ought never to meet; and my rea¬ 
sons are these, courtiers cannot forbear reflecting 
upon past actions, and one or other will be sure to 
take exception* ; neither is it possible to hinder 
the train and equipage of the one from being finer 
and more magnificent than the other, which produ¬ 
ces mockery, and nothing touches any person more 
sensibly than to be laughed at. The princes being 
of different nations, their language and habits are 
commonly different, and that which pleases one 
will not please the other; besides, among the 
princes themselves it often happens, that the pre¬ 
sence of the one is more obliging and acceptable, 
which gains him honour and reputation, and every 
body extols him, which cannot be done without 
reflecting on the other; for some few days after 
they are parted, all their fine stories and observa¬ 
tions are whispered and told privately up and down, 
but afterwards having told them often, they be¬ 
come less cautious, and by degrees their tales grow 
to be table-talk, and are at length carried to both 
parties ; for few things (especially of that nature,) 


* As it happened at Venice, when Henry III., King of France, 
made his public entry into that city. The French laughed at the 
Venetians’ dress, upon which they were like to have gone together 
by the ears. 
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can be concealed in this world. And these are part 
of the reasons which I have known and observed 
in this case. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Of the King’s renouncing his league with the Liegeois, to be released 
out of the castle of Peronne. 

Having thus fairly represented to all princes 
what my judgment is of such interviews, I shall 
now return from my long digression to speak of the 
king, who thought himself (as I said before,) apri- 
soner in the castle of Peronne, as he had good reason 
to do ; for all the gates were shut and guarded by 
such as were deputed to that office, and continued 
so for two or three days ; during which time the 
Duke of Burgundy saw not the king, neither would 
he suffer but very few of his majesty’s servants to 
be admitted into the castle, and those only by the 
wicket, yet none of them were forbidden ; but of the 
duke’s none were permitted to speak with the king, 
or come into his chamber, at least, such as had any 
authority with their master. The first day there 
was great murmuring and consternation all over 
the town. The second, the duke’s passion began 
to cool a little, and a council was called, which sate 
the greatest part of -that day, and night too ; the 
king made private applications to all such as he 
thought qualified to relieve him, making them 
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large promises, and ordering fifteen thousand 
crowns to be distributed among them; but the 
agent who was employed in this affair acquitted 
himself very ill, and kept a good part of the money 
for his own use, as the king was informed after¬ 
wards. The king was very fearful of those who 
had been formerly in his service, who, as I said 
before, were in the Burgundian army, and had 
openly declared themselves for his brother, the 
Duke of Normandy. The Duke of Burgundy’s 
council were strangely divided in their opinions; 
the greatest part proposed that the passport which 
the duke had given to the king might be kept, 
provided his majesty consented to sign the peace 
as it was drawn up in writing and engrossed. 
Some would have him prisoner as he was, without 
farther ceremony. Others were for sending him 
with all speed to the Duke of Normandy, and 
forcing him to make such a peace as should be for 
the advantage of all the princes of France. Those 
who proposed this, advised that the king should be 
restrained, and a strong guard set upon him, be¬ 
cause a great prince is never, or with great caution, 
to be set at liberty after so notorious an affront. 
This opinion was so near prevailing, that I saw 
a person booted and ready to depart, having al¬ 
ready several packets directed to the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, and waited only for the duke’s letters; and 
yet this advice was not followed. At last the king 
caused overtures to be made, and offered the Duke 
of Bourbon, the cardinal his brother, the constable 
of France, and several others, as hostages, upon 
Vol. i. N 
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condition, that after the peace was concluded, he 
might return to Compeigne, and that then he 
would either cause the Liegeois to make sufficient 
reparation for the injury they had done, or declare 
war against them. Those whom the king had 
proposed for his hostages, proffered themselves 
very earnestly, at least, in public, I know not 
whether they said as much in private, I doubt 
they did not: and, if I may speak my thoughts, 1 
believe that if ^he king had left them there, they 
would never have returned. 

The third night after this had happened, the Duke 
of Burgundy did not pull off his clothes, but only 
threw himself twice or thrice upon the bed, and then 
got up again and walked about, as his custom was 
when any thing vexed him. I lay that night in his 
chamber, and walked several turns with him. The 
next morning he was in a greater passion than 
ever, stormed exceedingly, and was ready to put 
some great thing in execution ; but, at last, he re¬ 
collected himself, and it came to this result: That 
if the king would, swear to the peace, and accom¬ 
pany him to Liege, and assist him to revenge the 
injuries which they had done him and the Bishop 
of Liege, his kinsman, he would be contented. 
Having resolved on this, he went immediately to 
the king’s chamber, to acquaint him with his re¬ 
solutions himself. The king had some friend 
or other who had given him notice of it before, 
and assured him that his person would be in no 
manner of danger, provided he would consent to 
those points; but that if he refused, he would run 
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himself into so great danger, that nothing in the 
world could be greater. 

When the duke came into his presence, his voice 
trembled, by the violence of his passion, so inclin¬ 
able was he to be angry again. However, he made 
a low reverence with his body, but his gesture and 
words were sharp, demanding of the king if he 
would sign the peace* as it was agreed and en¬ 
grossed, and swear to it when he had done. The 
king replied he would ; and, indeed, there was no¬ 
thing added to what had been granted in the treaty 
at Paris, which was to the advantage of the DukeS 
of Burgundy or Normandy, but very much to his 
own, for it was agreed that the Lord Charles of 
France should renounce the duchy of Normandy*, 
and have Champagne and Brie, and some other 
places adjacent, as an equivalent. Then the duke 
asked him if he would go along with him to Liege> 
to revenge the treachery they had practised by his 
instigation, and by means of that interview. Then 
be put him in mind of the nearness of blood be¬ 
tween the king and the Bishop of Liege, who was 
of the house of Bourbon. The king answered, that 
when the peace was sworn, which he desired ex¬ 
ceedingly, he would go with him to Liege, and 
carry with him as many or as few forces as he 
pleased. The duke was extremely pleased at bis 
answer, and immediately the articles being pro¬ 
duced and read, and the true cross which Charle¬ 
magne was ivont to use, called the Cross of Victory, 

* This treaty of peace at Peronne, between Louis XL and the Duke 
of Burgundy, was afterwards ratified and confirmed before Liege. 
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taken out of the king’s cabinet, the peace was 
sworn, to the great joy and satisfaction of all people, 
and all the bells in the town were too little to ex¬ 
press it. The Duke of Burgundy immediately des¬ 
patched a courier with the news of this conclusion 
of peace into Bretagne, and with it he sent a dupli¬ 
cate of the articles, that they might see he had not 
deserted them, nor disengaged himself from their 
alliance ; and, indeed, Duke Charles, the king’s 
brother, had a good bargain, in respect of what he 
had made for himself in the late treaty in Bretagne*' 
by which there was nothing left him but a bare 
pension, as you have heard before. Afterwards 
the king did me the honour to tell me, that I had 
done him some service in that pacification. 

A Treaty of Peace between Louis XL, on the one 
part , and Charles , the last Duke of Burgundy, on 
the other . Concluded at Peronne, October 14, 
1468. 

The Duke of Burgundy having complained of 
infractions made in the treaty of Conflans between 
us and him, and also in the treaty of peace made at 
Arras, between our late lord and father and the late 
Philip Duke of Burgundy : Insomuch, that we were 
ready to have recourse to arms on both sides, and 
that the subjects of neither party durst converse 
with those of the other; to prevent, therefore, an 
open rupture, we thought fit to send our ambassa¬ 
dors first to them in Vermandois; and afterwards 
the treaty being transferred to Peronne, here to 
prevent all the mischiefs and inconveniences that 
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might ensue, we do, in the most solemn manner, 
make, conclude, and promise, a firm solemn peace, 
friendship, and amity, and we will always observe 
the treaty of Arras, with the contents thereof, as 
also the said treaty, and all that is contained therein, 
in reference to our cousin and brother the Duke of 
Burgundy, and all the donations and transfers we 
have then and since made to him : And we also pro¬ 
mise and swear to observe all the provisions and 
answers made to his grievances, complaints, and 
requests hereafter specified: And, notwithstanding 
this present treaty of peace, and the things con¬ 
tained in those of Arras and Conflans, we do freely 
consent that our said brother and cousin shall ob¬ 
serve all the alliances, and also the treaty of truce 
and intercourse of trade between Edward our ene¬ 
my and the kingdom of England ; but yet so as that 
our said brother shall give no assistance to the 
English in invading our kingdom and dominions •* 
And by this peace we do declare that no satisfac¬ 
tion shall be demanded and insisted for any da¬ 
mages, hostilities, fyc. 9 on either side, but that 
whatever places, lordships, heritages, and posses¬ 
sions have been seized and occupied, shall be fully 
restored, and the owners may re-enter without any/ 
form or process of law. More particularly, we dp^ 
at the request of our said brother and cousin, con¬ 
sent that the places, castles, towns, and territories, 
taken by us in the counties of Beaugie, the country 
of Bresso, apd other lands and signiories, apper¬ 
taining to him and his subjects, shall be surren¬ 
dered to him ; and his subjects that are captive shall 
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be freely set at liberty ; and the said Duke of Savoy, 
our dear sister the Duchess of Savoy, the Bishop of 
Geneva, the said Philip of Savoy, the Lord of Ro- 
mont, and other allies of the Duke of Burgundy, 
their subjects and adherents, shall be comprehended 
in this treaty, if they are minded, within a year’s 
notification; and if they are not, the present treaty 
shall be valid, which,.with those of Arras and 
Conflans, so far as this last concerns us and our 
said brother of Burgundy, shall neither be directly 
nor indirectly contravened by us, but we shall put 
our said brother into the peaceable possession and 
enjoyment of the things declared and contained in 
the said treaty, and execute, on our part, instru¬ 
ments of the gifts and transfers specified therein, 
according to the form and tenor of these presents : 
And we do consent and agree to acquit the subjects 
aftd vassals of their homage and services to us; 
by reason of the duchy, counties, countries, lands, 
and signiories, which the said duke, his heirs, fyc., 
held, or shall hereafter hold, of us, by reason of our 
crown and kingdom ; and we shall not only faith¬ 
fully and religiously observe and maintain the 
peace, and fulfil it in every particular, but we d<^| 
consent that the princes of our blood shall promise 
and swear to preserve it, and that each and every 
of them shall assist our said brother against us, if 
we i nfringe the same, fyc. 

H^re follow the grievances, remonstrances, and 
requests of the Duke of Burgundy, with the 
concessions and answers of the king to thefia. 
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As to the fiefs and hom&gea of the county of 
Ponthien, and others on both sides of the Somme* 
and of the three provostships of Vimea, Beauvisis, 
and Toulloy, transferred to the king: these fiefs 
and homages have been made appear to belong to 
the duke for several reasons: and, therefore, its 
desired the king would leave him in the peaceable 
enjoyment of the said rights, and that he may have 
power to force those to it who are refractory. 

‘ It is answered on the king’s part, that he declares 
the said fiefs and homages to appertain to the 
duke, in the same manner as the other things con¬ 
tained in the said transfer; and that the vassals, 
who have not yet taken the oath of allegiance and 
done homage, shall do it in the usual manner, pur. 
suant to the nature of the fief, still reserving the 
king’s rights, who shall grant his letters patent to 
discharge the vassals of their oaths and homagds, 
upon the account of the said lands ; and all his 
officers shall be commanded to do nothing that may 
hinder the same.’ 

As to the taxes and aids of the said provostships, 
wherein some of the king’s officers have caused 
some interruptions; and that withal William Sa- 
moareux has been made assessor-general of these 
provostships by the king, and thereby disappointed 
the assessor of Amiens, contrary to the form of 
these transfers ; /rts remonstrated teethe king, that 
he would be pleased to remove those lets and hin- 
derances occasioned by the lances, gens d’annes and 
free archers in the same provostships, and that the 
said assessor be restored to his office. 
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‘ The duke shall enjoy the said provostships and 
all the profits of them, and also the royal rights, 
in the same manner and form as he ought to enjoy 
the royal provostships upon the said river on the 
side of Amiens: Those taxes also for lances, free- 
archers, and other soldiers, shall cease, and none 
demanded on the king’s part; and the assessor- 
general of Amiens shall be nominated by the duke, 
and approved of by the king; and hereafter the 
king shall grant his letters patent in due form, that 
the said aids be given without delay or difficulty.’ 

As to the business of the granary of Grand- 
Villiers depending on the sad transfers: it’s re¬ 
monstrated, that all violences, impediments, and 
troubles, done and given in respect to them, by the 
king’s officers, as well upon the solicitation of the 
people of Beauvois or otherwise, may be removed 
and cease for the future. 

‘ Agreed to on the king’s part.’ 

As to the lands and signiories of Morfcagne, 
transferred to the duke; his ambassadors remon¬ 
strate against the troubles and vexations given the 
duke’s officers by the Bailiff of Tournay, of the 
Tournesis, and others, and desire they may be com¬ 
manded to deport themselves peaceably, according 
to the treaty of Arras, and the king’s letters patent 
granted in that behalf. 

4 The duke shall enjoy those lands, and nominate 
his officers, which shall be approved of by the king; 
and the bailiff of Tournay, fyc., shall behave him¬ 
self according to the treaty of Arras, and the let¬ 
ters patent. 
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The king and the Duke of Burgundy being at 
Villiers-le-Bell, it was desired that the salt of 
Salins should be vended in Masconnois, to which 
the king consented, upon condition the damage did 
not exceed four thousand franks: it was remon¬ 
strated upon this, that in pursuance of the said 
gift, and with regard to ancient usage, the salt of 
Salins had been always vended in Masconnois, and 
that there the gabel of salt ought to belong to the 
duke by the treaty of Arras, fyc. ; therefore, it was' 
desired that the king would allow of the vending 
of the said salt in Masconnois, and to prevent that 
of the salt of Pequeis, for which toll shall be re¬ 
ceived at Pont St. Esprit, or elsewhere, to the 
king’s use; and that reparation might be made to 
the duke for the damage he had sustained since 
the treaty of Arras, in the not receiving the said 
toll, amounting to above a hundred thousand 
franks. 

‘ The king allows the duke salt granaries in the 
county of Mascon and the country of Masconnois, 
and in the places and royal towns included therein, 
for him, his heirs, 

As for the foreign imposition which ought to be 
raised on the frontiers of the king, and by the 
treaty of Arras should appertain to the duke in his 
own territories: first, the duke is disturbed in re¬ 
ceiving the said duty; secondly, thqy would have 
him levy it in unusual places, and the merchants 
are obliged to give securities in an unusual form: 
and even the king’s officers, which is very strange, 
take upon them to receive the said impositions. 
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from the goods and merchandises, which are car¬ 
ried into the country of Burgundy, Bar-sur-Seine, 
Auxerrois, Artois, and those territories trans¬ 
ferred to the duke, as if they were the territories 
of the empire ; or where the tolls were not levied, 
especially in Auxerrois, upon goods belonging to 
those of the said county, and brought thither from 
the neighbouring countries ; wherefore the said 
innovation is desired to be laid aside, and that the 
duke may enjoy his right pursuant to the said 
treaty, and that merchants be not obliged to give 
security any otherwise than according to ancient 
usage. 

‘ The king is content that merchants give secu¬ 
rity, as to foreign duty, according to ancient usage; 
that is, to vend their goods in any part of the 
kingdom, where the aids have fheir course on the 
king’s part. Suppose, then, that the duke, by the 
king’s grant, takes those aids to his own use, 
without giving security that the said goods shall 
be sold, and vended in the provinces of the king¬ 
dom, where the said aids have their course, as in 
the country of Artois, as also others belonging, and 
made over by the treaty of Arras, or otherwise, to 
the said duke, without any fraud : yet if hereafter 
it should appear, that that was not the ancient way 
of giving security, the whole will be reduced to the 
manner and form prescribed by the ancient royal 
ordinances, or other usages : in like manner as to 
the dudhy of Burgundy, wherein the duke pretends 
the like innovations have been practised; the 
king and duke shall depute each a commissioner to 
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Inquire into the state of those ordinances, and the 
truth of the fact; and shall regulate the differ¬ 
ences as seems most consonant to reason, and that 
within a year : upon which all troubles and inno¬ 
vations shall cease, and the duke enjoy his rights 
as to the said foreign imposition in those parts of 
the kingdom transferred to him by the treaty of 
Arras. And all demands from the subjects of the 
said duke in his towns of Arras, St. Omer, Hesdin, 
Therouenne, Auxerre, and others, in reference to 
their giving the said security, shall cease, and be 
no manner of charge to them. Moreover, all law 
proceedings shall cease upon the said account 
above-mentioned, till the commissioners have de¬ 
cided the said differences, and wholly without pre¬ 
judice to the king and the duke’s right: and as to 
the rights of highways, which is of another na¬ 
ture, the commissioners hereafter named shall 
have power to order things in favour of the duke, 
pursuant to the treaty of Arras, in and through¬ 
out all the royal territories, as also the lands on 
both sides the Somme transferred to the duke by 
the king.’ 

As to the limits of the duchy of Burgundy, and 
also the other towns and villages of the counties of 
Masconnois, Auxerrois, and Bar-sur-Seine, which 
the duke does not entirely enjoy, nor in the manner 
he ought, according to the form of the said treaty, 
the said ambassadors insist he may be put into the 
peaceable possession of the said towns, villages, 
and other rights, conveyed to him by the said 
treaty, that he may enjoy the profits of them, and 
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that satisfaction be made to him in reference to the 
profits received by the king’s officers, since the 
time they were transferred, and stoppage had been 
made of them ; and to this end the said ambassa¬ 
dors require that four commissioners be appointed, 
viz., two on either side, who shall be empowered to 
go to such places on the duke’s account, in order to 
inform themselves fully concerning his pretensions, 
if information has not already been given, and there¬ 
upon make a declaration of the rights of the said 
duke, that he may really, and out of hand, enjoy 
the same, according to the form of the said treaty 
of Arras, without any farther process or law-suit, 
on remitting the same to the cognizance of the 
king, or any of his officers. 

‘ The king is content, on his part, to appoint 
four commissioners to decide the matters in dispute, 
with as many nominated by the duke ; and if these 
eight cannot do it, it shall be left to three on each 
side ; and if these cannot effect the matter, each 
party shall appoint two, who shall determine the 
differences, according to the form prescribed in the 
said article.’ 

As to the troubles and molestations given about 
the granaries belonging to the duke by the said 
treaty of Arras, and the restraint put upon several 
of his subjects in the country of Burgundy, Mas- 
connois, Charolois, Bar-sur-Seine, and Auxerrois, 
to take salt elsewhere than from the said granaries, 
contrary to the form of the said treaty of Arras, to 
his great detriment; the ambassadors desire these 
grievances may likewise be effectually redressed. 
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4 The king fully agrees to this, and commission¬ 
ers may be appointed to inquire into the defaults, 
and'redress them, as in the preceding article.’ 

The ambassadors farther remonstrate about some 
lands, places, and villages, situate in the baili¬ 
wicks and jurisdictions of Masconnois and St. Gen- 
gon, and some others in the county of Auxerrois* 
and others of Bar-sur-Seine, belonging to the said 
duke by the treaty of Arras, the enjoyment of which 
has been denied him. 

4 The king from henceforward declares, that the 
duke shall enjoy the villages and jurisdictions in 
the bailiwicks of Mascon and St. Gengon, as also 
the jurisdictions and villages of Auxerre and Bar- 
sur-Seine, according to the contents of the treaty 
of Arras, notwithstanding any obstructions to the 
contrary; and to this end the said eight commis¬ 
sioners, the six, or the four, in the manner above 
declared, shall be empowered by the king and duke 
to hear, examine, and determine things equitably, 
according to the treaty of Arras, and in the same 
manner and form as is set down in the eighth ar¬ 
ticle aforegoing, and the answer made thereunto.’ 

Item, The said Duke of Burgundy is also opposed 
and molested in the enjoyment of several fiefs and 
homages belonging to him, by virtue of the said 
treaty, in the said counties and bailiwicks of Mas- 
con, St. Gengon, and Auxerre, and their jurisdic¬ 
tions, especially of the counties of Beauillois, which 
ought to belong to the bailiwick of Mascon, of all 
which the said ambassadors demand redress. 

4 The king is willing to it, and it Is left to 
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commissioners to determine it, pursuant to the 
eighth article, and the answer to it.’ 

And as to other points or articles contained and 
declared in the said treaty of Arras, the ambassa¬ 
dors demand, in the duke’s name, that those which 
shall be found unaccomplished or impeded, and 
such as the duke has had no cognizance of, that 
they shall be decided by the said commissioners as 
aforesaid, without any farther contradictions of 
appeals. 

‘ It is answered, that, to put an end, as soon as 
possible, to all differences concerning the said treaty 
of Arras and its dependencies, the eight, six, or 
four commissioners as aforesaid, shall have full 
power to examine strictly into the same, and by 
viewing the places, and without any process or form 
of law, to decide, determine, and execute what 
they think most just, by putting the said duke into 
the possession of whatever they find to belong to 
him, by virtue of the said treaty; notwithstanding 
any contradictions or appeals whatsoever; and shall 
promise from thenceforward to acquiesce with the 
same.’ 

The third chief point concerns things apper¬ 
taining to the said duke, upon the account of his 
lordships, both within and without the kingdom. 

And, in the first place, as to the limits of the 
kingdom, the county of Burgundy, and the terri¬ 
tories under the jurisdiction of St. Laurence, the 
said ambassadors remonstrate for a determination 
of the same, and that such an equal number of 
commissioners be appointed on both sides to judge 
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and determine the said differences, without any 
farther review of the same ; and notwithstanding 
any contradiction or appeal whatsoever. 

‘ The king agrees, that eight commissioners be 
appointed, viz., four on each side, finally to ad¬ 
judge and determine the said differences.’ 

As for the limits of the countries and territories 
appertaining to the duke, which adjoin to the coun¬ 
ties of Flanders and Artois, and other territories 
of the kingdom, concerning any law-suit that has 
been commenced by any private persons in the 
court of parliament: the said ambassadors move, 
that the king would please to suspend the same for 
the space of twelve years, that so a way may be 
found for deciding it without the form of a pro¬ 
cess, and with the least expense. 

* The king is content to suspend such proceed¬ 
ings for eight years; but yet without prejudicing 
or derogating from the right of jurisdiction, which 
may or ought to belong to him; or that the said 
suspension should give any possession, or other ad¬ 
vantage, contrary to the rights of the king or the 
said duke; and the matter shall be left to the de¬ 
cision of commissioners.’ 

The said ambassadors complain of the grievances 
occasioned by appeals lodged against the determina¬ 
tions and judgments of the four principal laws of 
Flanders, against the laws and privileges of the 
said country, and thereby manifestly disturbing the 
said duke in his rights. Redress is also required in 
matters of traffic, upon which the country of Flan¬ 
ders principally depends. 
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* The first part of this article the king fully 
agrees to—nothing is said of the last'clause.’ 

It is remonstrated, that, pursuant to the rights 
of the country of Flanders, the court of parlia¬ 
ment ought to receive no appeals from other laws 
and judges of Flanders, omisso medio , for the re¬ 
sort ought first to belong to the duke, and he ought 
not to be obliged to have recourse for a review to 
the said court, as they do for other countries of the 
kingdom ; for relief ought not to be given the sub¬ 
jects of Flanders in case of an appeal, if the ap¬ 
peal does not immediately precede the sentence of 
the count, or his council ill Flanders ; and to this 
end the king is desired to grant him his letters pa¬ 
tent in due form. 

‘ The contents of this article he agrees to, pur¬ 
suant to the custom of the country.’ 

They farther remonstrate against the troubles 
and impediments met with in appeals made in 
causes within the jurisdiction, lands and chastel- 
lanies of Lisle, Doway, and Orchies, in the coun¬ 
cil-chamber of Flanders, against all reason, and of 
which the duke has been in peaceable possession 
for a long time, except that short space wherein 
any contradiction has been made; and that the said 
impediments may cease, seeing the said chastel- 
lanies continually belonged to the county of Flan¬ 
ders ; and since the king held them upon the con¬ 
tract of the marriage of the great Duke Philip, 
great grand-father of the present duke, they were re¬ 
united to the county of Flanders ; so that the duke 
may hold them alone in fief with the said county. 
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‘ Agreed to by the king.’ 

Seeing that neither the king nor his court of par¬ 
liament have any right, but the duke and his grand 
council, to take cognizance of the causes of his 
subjects within the kingdom in the empire; and 
that, on the contrary, considering that appeals are 
not thereby hindered, the ambassadors desire there 
may be no trouble given therein, either by the 
king or his officers; and that the jurisdiction, sove¬ 
reignty, and other rights, both of the king and 
duke, may be preserved. 

‘ The king is content, that the duke or his great 
council take cognizance of the causes of hisrcoun- 
tries and subjects within the kingdom, in the em¬ 
pire ; saving the exception of the parties, and of 
those of the empire or kingdom, and the whpl^ - 
done without prejudice to the sovereifirrtv^ nc i j ur j s _ 
diction of the king, in relation to tae kingdom, 
and the right sc/* ^sovereignties belonging to the 
duke in r^ierence to the empire : and this agree¬ 
ment shall last as long as the king and duke live.’ 

As to the four thousand livres yearly rent, be¬ 
longing to the duke upon the account of his pre¬ 
decessors the Earls of Hainault and Ostervant, 
upon the revenue of Vermandois, appertaining to 
the king, and of which there are great arrears: the 
ambassadors demand both the rent and the arrears. 

‘ The said commissioners shall settle that matter 
and do the duke justice/ , 

The ambassadors also complain of the restraint 
put upon the duke’s subjects and servants; some 
° being natives of his county of Burgundy, 
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in his territories without the kingdom ; others of 
the duchy of Burgundy, and other territories of 
the duke’s, by obliging them to take new and un¬ 
usual oaths to serve the king against all persons 
whatsoever, and especially against the said duke, 
without any regard had to their being his vassals ; 
and upon their delaying to do it, though they were 
ready to take the oath of allegiance in the usual 
form, and to serve according to the nature and 
quality of their fiefs; yet Monsieur de Chastillon, 
and other of the king’s officers, have proceeded 
against them very irregularly and unjustly, as well 
by seizing their lands and lordships, and receiving 
the profits thereof, and committing outrages in 
some of the said lands, as in an enemy’s country; 
jjs by confiscation of body and goods, and the said 
profits tue>^ve applied to their own use: nay, 
which is still mote?- the said Chastillon has pro¬ 
ceeded against the duke J/mself, upon account of 
the seigniory of Fouvants, which belongs to him. 

< The contents of this and the following 21st, 
22d, 23d, and 24th articles, the king is willing ^ 
redress fully for the future; that restitution shall 
be made of the profits aforesaid, and the king will 
appoint a commissioner to see reparation duly 
made. All prisoners shall be freely released, and 
free egress and regress given to the duke s sub¬ 
jects. The king also consents that the vassals and 
subjects of the said duke, living and residing in 
his dominions, as also his domestic servants, who 
have lands, fiefs, and lordships in his kingdom, 
upon the account of which they are bound to cer- 
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tain military services when the king issues wit his 
general mandate for the defence of his person, shall 
not be obliged to serve in person, but find others, 
more or less in number, as the tenure requites, in 
their stead.’ 

Again, M. de Chastilloti and others have drove 
some ecclesiastics out of Langres, that have livings 
there, by reason of their being natives of the 
duke’s dominions; and publicly enjoined them, 
and other natives, not to reside on those benefices, 
nor elsewhere in the kingdom. 

* The king agrees fully to redress this grievanee.’ 

The said M. de Chastillon, and others of the 
king’s officers, have seized the goods of the inha¬ 
bitants of Valenciennes at the fairs of Rheims, and 
of other considerable merchants, subjects and ser¬ 
vants of the said duke; namely, M. de Ternant, 
William de Villiers, M. John Jacqueling, the re¬ 
ceiver of Auxois, John Gormont, and others, who 
have had no reparation made them for their losses. 
In like manner with them, the king’s officers with¬ 
out any cause have seized M. John de J&nly, the 
duke’s envoy to the Duke of Calabria, and the King 
of Arragon. 

‘ The same answer given to this as to the 20th 
article aforegoing.’ 

The ambassadors demand, that such novel and 
unreasonable constraints may no more be practised, 
that the seizing of the lands of the duke’s subjects 
may be entirely discontinued, so as that they may 
peaceably enjoy the same as formerly, and have 
O 2 
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restitution made £hem for the profits, and also 
that the ecclesiastics of Langres may be satisfied. 

‘ Agreed to as the last.* 

In like manner an entire restitution is required 
of the goods taken from the duke’s subjects in 
Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and Flanders, of which 
the said subjects have lately made grievous com¬ 
plaints for redress, and the liberty of those who 
are imprisoned; and withal, that letters patent 
might be granted, that such disorders and hosti¬ 
lities may not be practised for the future ; those 
subjects of the said duke having been interrupted 
in their herring fishery, as well those of Holland, 
Zealand and Brabant, as those of Flanders and 
Bologne, to their great damage; and therefore 
they desire the king’s passes to secure them for the 
future, upon producing of which they may proceed 
unmolested. 

‘ Answered as the last article.’ 

The ambassadors set forth, that the gifts made 
the duke by the king of the revenue of Chastel- 
Chinon for six years, and which he did not enjoy 
above a year or two, may be restored to him for 
that term. 

‘ This the king fully agrees to.’ 

The king, for very good causes and considera¬ 
tions, is desired to recal those causes that are de¬ 
pending in his court of parliament between John 
Boutilhac, and M. Christian and John de Di- 
gonne, both brothers, which were commenced in 
the time of the troubles, and by the duke’s order. 
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M. James de la Galee, Messieurs de Lalaign, and 
de Montigny, Gerard le Febvre, and the people of 
Bruges, and the king’s proctor join in the said 
causes to bring them before him ; and afterwards, 
pursuant to the abolition made at Conflans, and 
the contents of the letters patent formerly granted 
by the king thereupon, to maintain the said letters 
of abolition. 

4 The king is willing to recal the causes above- 
said before himself and council, or the commis¬ 
sioners appointed for the universal reformation of 
justice through the kingdom, of whom the chan¬ 
cellor of France is one: And as to the affair of 
Boutilhac, and the king’s proctor against the Di- 
gonnes, Boutilhac and the proctor shall be silenced; 
then for Lalain, seeing the said causes have a re¬ 
lation to the business of the limits above-men¬ 
tioned, in respect to which a stop had been made 
to the re-delivery of their goods seized and detained 
upon that occasion, these goods which are in the 
hands of commissioners or others deputed by them, 
they shall peaceably enjoy, till the dispute about 
the limits shall be decided by the said commission¬ 
ers in the form aforesaid, provided that they and 
all their goods shall be liable to the making good, 
on their part, the sentence given by the said com¬ 
missioners in that behalf: And as for the interpo¬ 
sition of appeals by Gerard, Febvre, and others, 
from the judgments and sentences of the said court 
of Bruges, they shall be of no effect.’ 

The king is desired to inhibit de Thorcy, his 
heirs, fyc., for ever to prosecute a certain decree 
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obtained by him against the lata M. dte Saveuse, 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty of Arras; which 
decree, after it was made, had a stop put to it till 
the death of the late king, and by the king now 
being, for fifteen years, commencing from that of 
sixty. 

‘ The said suspension of fifteen years the king is: 
willing shall be observed, and that after the expi¬ 
ration of the said term, the execution of the said 
decree shall be suspended for twenty years longer, 
stijl with a salvo to the king and the duke’s rights 
from thence forwards, and for the twenty years 
past.’ 

The ambassadors cannot also but remonstrate 
the denial of mandates in case of appeal and other 
points of justice to the duke’s officers and subjects, 
and even when his officers have appealed and de¬ 
manded security for the preservation of his right 
and seigniory. 

‘ The king will command speedy and strict jus¬ 
tice to be done, and all mandates in cases of appeal 
or otherwise shall be granted without hesitation; 
so that it may be evident to all men that he is de¬ 
sirous to do right to the duke’s subjects.’ 

The ambassadors desire the king would let the 
duke aiyoy the lands, signiories and rights made 
over to him, and to let him have instruments of: 
ratification, by which all impediments to the con-» 
trary shall be declared null and of no effect. 

6 This the king assents to in the full extent of it.* 

The ambassadors demand reparation of damages 
for himself and subjects during the troubles, which 
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by a modest computation amount to above two 
hundred thousand crowns in gold. 

* The king is willing to make reparation, but 
expects the same on the part of the duke.’ 

The king is desired to prohibit the bailiff of 
Gens for the future to receive appeals, and to 
grant relief in cases of appeals, to the subjects of 
the duchy of Burgundy ; for as much as that duchy 
is the first peerage of France, and therefore the 
duke and his subjects ought to appeal no where 
but to the parliament, if they think fit. 

‘ The king agrees to this article.’ 

The bailiff, judges and officers of the said duke 
in that duchy, ought not for the future to be hin¬ 
dered to take cognizance of the subjects of the said 
duchy, under pretence that they are burghers of 
Ville-neufee-le-Roy; and the bailiff of Gens and all 
others should be forbid to grant protections to the 
subjects of the said duke in his duchy, under pre¬ 
tence of that burgership. 

‘ The king agrees also to this.’ 

The king is desired to grant his letters patent, 
and in them to declare that all executions made, 
by virtue of the seal of the said duchy, shall take 
place according and pursuant to the privileges of 
the said seal, and notwithstanding any appeals, 
and without prejudicing the same. 

‘ The king agrees to this article.’ 

All complaints made in respect to innovations, 
which shall be exhibited by the said duke, in his said 
duchy and his other territories, or by the judges of 
those countries, who may and are wont to offer 
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those complaints, ought really to be redressed, not¬ 
withstanding any appeals, fyc. 

* This the king allows of.’ 

Though the villages of Disgrandes, Mallay St. 
Guillain, Ducray, and other adjacent ones, are di¬ 
rectly in the duchy of Burgundy, appertaining to 
the said duke, and belonging to the bailiwick of 
Destun ; yet the king’s officers have attempted to 
make them to belong to Lyons, as well in point of 
jurisdiction as in the matter of taxes, to the preju¬ 
dice of the said duke, and also contrary to the treaty 
of Arras, by which all the profits and royal rights 
in the bailiwicks of Mascon and St. Gengon ought 
to belong to the said duke; for if the king had 
any right to the said villages, it must be upon the 
account of the said bailiwicks of Mascon and St. 
Gengon only ; and for the late duke, he complained 
of it to the late King Charles, and since to the pre¬ 
sent king ; and was informed that M. Guichard 
Bastier, chief-judge of Lyons, should inquire into 
the matter of fact, and there determine it: Never¬ 
theless, the said ambassadors require that the said 
information may be reviewed and examined by the 
said commissioners, which shall be appointed to 
transact the other matters above mentioned, and so 
as to re-instate the said duke in the possession of 
the said villages, whereof he has been deprived 
wrongfully and without any just cause ; in case that 
information be sufficient to do it, or otherwise the 
commissioners shall decide it in the manner afore¬ 
said. 

‘ The king agrees to this article in all the parts of it 
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And in case there are any articles that cannot 
presently be executed, but that it shall be necessary 
that they should be examined and determined by 
commissioners, whom the king and duke shall ap¬ 
point, and that in order to this a convenient time 
be also assigned ; and that it may so happen that 
though the said commissioners have full power 
from the king and duke to determine the things 
left to their cognizance : insomuch that the said 
matters may be delayed through the difficulties which 
may occur, as well in respect to the knowing, as 
making a declaration of the rights of the parties ; 
let the king and the duke, if they are so pleased, 
expedite their powers, by which both sides shall 
agree, that, in case the said commissioners cannot 
accord, they may choose an umpire, an able 
man, who cannot be suspected of partiality, to 
whom they shall declare and impart their difficul¬ 
ties and differences ; and when he shall be fully 
instructed in the whole affair, he shall declare his 
opinion according to his conscience, and without 
any favour or affection: And so the matter shall be 
adjudged and determined according to the advice of 
those of the* said commissioners who shall be of the 
umpire’s opinion, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the rest, with a salvo always to the greatest and 
soundest part in number of persons and opinions of 
the said commissioners, by whose advice the mat¬ 
ter shall be determined as effectually as if all the 
commissioners had agreed to it : And in case the 
said commissioners shall not be able to agree among 
themselves about the choice of an umpire, those on 
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the king’s side shall be obliged to name two worthy 
persons, and the duke’s commissioners as many, 
neither of which shall be natives, or the subjects 
of either of them, nor suspected of partiality; out 
of which four, one shall be chosen by lot, who shall 
be the umpire to decide the matter as aforesaid ; 
and if the commissioners who shall be appointed by 
the king do not agree in the choice of an umpire as 
aforesaid i in that case the duke’s commissioners 
may do it without them: And, on the contrary, if 
the said commissioners of the duke do not agree 
to it, those of the king’s may in like manner 
do it without them: And that choice, together 
with the king’s, which by virtue thereof shall be 
made, shall be as valid as if done by the commis¬ 
sioners on both sides by common consent; and the 
said commissioners on one side may proceed in the 
said affair, for default, and upon the refusal of the 
commissioners on the other side, and act with the 
said umpire, in the same manner as if all the com¬ 
missioners were together: And all that shall be 
determined, done, and executed, in the things afore¬ 
said, shall remain firm and valid for ever; and that 
the said commissioners and every of them, shall 
swear solemnly that they will take care of, attend, 
and manage the said affairs as aforesaid, and have 
a very strict regard to the right of each part, and 
to proceed therein without interruption or delay, 
and without alleging any excuse, unless in case of 
death or sickness: And in case of an excuse as 
aforesaid, the commissioner, whose business it is, 
shall appoint one to act in his stead, who shall 
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proceed with the rest in the same form and manner 
as above directed. 

‘ The king agrees to the contents of this article.’ 
The conclusion and ratification of this treaty, 
being matters of form j we omit them. 


CHAPTER X. 

Of the King’s accompanying the Duke of Burgundy, in his Expedi- 

tion against the Liegeois, who were formerly his Allies.—1468. 

After the conclusion of the peace, the king and 
the Duke of Burgundy set out the next morning 
for Cambray, and from thence towards the country 
of Liege: it was the beginning of winter, and the 
weather very bad. The king had with him only 
bis Scotch guards and a small body of his standing 
forces, but he ordered three hundred of his men at 
arms to join him. The duke’s army marched in 
two columns, one was commanded by the Marshal 
of Burgundy, (of whom I have spoken before,) 
and with him were all the Burgundians, the above- 
mentioned nobility of Savoy, and a great number 
of forces out of Hainault, Luxembourg, Namur, 
and Limburg. The other body was led by the 
duke himself. When they came near the city of 
Liege, a council of war was held in the duke’s 
presence, in which it was the opinion of some of 
the officers, that part of the army should march 
back, since the gates and walls of that city were 
demolished the year before, and no hopes were 
left them of being relieved, for the king was with 
us in person, and had made some overtures for 
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them, which was aJ most as much as was demanded of 
them: but the duke was not at all pleased with this 
proposition, and it was well he was not, for never 
prince was nearer his ruin, and it was his suspicion 
of the king which was the occasion of his rejecting 
it: certainly they who proposed it, out of an opi¬ 
nion of their too great strength, and that half of 
the army was sufficient for that undertaking, were 
very ill advised ; it was a great instance of their 
folly or pride, and I have often heard of such coun¬ 
sel that has been given, but it was always by such 
officers as were either ignorant of what was fit to 
be done, or such as had a mind to be esteemed for 
their courage; but our king understood an affair 
of this nature excellently well. He was slow and 
timorous in undertaking any action of importance, 
but when once he had attempted, he provided so 
well, that it was hardly possible for his designs to 
miscarry. 

The Marshal of Burgundy was ordered with 
the brigade under his command, to advance before, 
and possess himself of the city; if he was refused 
entrance, he was ordered to force it if he could, 
for there were already several deputies from the 
city coming and going about an accommodation. 
The marshal advanced as far as Namur, and the 
king and duke arriving the next day, he removed 
and marched on. As soon as he approached the 
city, the poor inconsiderate citizens made a sally, 
but were easily defeated, (at least a good part of 
them,) and the rest retired. During this confusion 
in the town, the bishop made his escape, and 
came to our army. There was at that time a le- 
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gate * sent from the pope to pacify their disputes, 
and to inquire into the difference between the 
bishop and the people, for they remained still 
under excommunication for the above-mentioned 
reasons and offences. This legate exceeding his 
commission, and hoping to make himself bishop of 
that city, favoured the people, advised them to take 
arms, and to stand upon their defence, and other 
rebellious counsels he gave them besides: but 
finding what danger the town was in, he endeavour¬ 
ed to make his escape, and got away with his whole 
train, (consisting of five-and-twenty persons very 
well mounted,) but they were all taken. The duke 
having notice of it, sent word to th&se who had 
taken him, that they should carry him somewhere 
out of the way, (without acquainting him with it,) 
and make him pay as great a ransom for his li¬ 
berty as they could get; because if it came publicly 
to his knowledge, the honour he was obliged to 
pay to the apostolic chair would not suffer him to 
detain him a prisoner. They could not take his 
advice, but fell out among themselves, and some 
who pretended to a share, coming to the duke with 
their complaints, as he was sitting publicly at din¬ 
ner, he sent to have the legate delivered into his 
hands, took him from them, shewed him abundance 
of respect, treated him very honourably, and or¬ 
dered every thing that had been taken from him 
and his retinue, to be restored. The great body of 

* This legate was the Bishop of Tricaria, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and the Pope’s nuncio at Cologne. 
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forces which were in the vanguard, under the com¬ 
mand of the Marshal of Burgundy, and the Lord 
4’Hymbercourt, presuming they should carry their 
point, marched directly to the city, and (moved 
by their avarice,) they thought it better to plunder 
it, than to accept of a treaty which was offered; 
supposing there was no necessity of staying for the 
king, (who was seven or eight leagues behind,) 
they advanced till just about night they arrived at 
the suburbs, into which they entered in a part that 
led directly to one of the gates which had been 
lately repaired by the citizens ; some treaty thete 
passed between them, but nothing was concluded 
on. Night came upon them, (and it grew very 
dark,) before they had taken up their quarters, so 
that not knowing where to dispose themselves, they 
were in great disorder, some walked up and down, 
others called out for their masters, their comrades, 
and their captains. Monsieur John de Vilde and 
other officers in the town, perceiving their con¬ 
fusion, took courage, and (the inconvenience of 
having bad their walls thrown down being now of 
great advantage to them,) they sallied through 
their ruins and out of the breaches in the walls 
as they pleased upon those who were in the front, 
but they attacked the pages and servants (who 
were left with the horses at the farther end of 
the suburbs* where they entered,) by the way of 
the vineyards and little hills, and slew many of them, 
but a greater number fled, (for the night knows no 
shame:) in short, they attacked us so vigorously, 
that in this action they slew above eight hundred 
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men, of which one hundred were men at arms. 
But the wiser and more courageous of that van¬ 
guard kept themselves together in a body, (the 
greatest part of them being men at arms, and per¬ 
sons of distinction,) and marched up with their 
colours directly to the gate, imagining if there 
was a sally, it would be that way. A continued 
rain had made the ways prodigious miry, and 
the men at arms, being dismounted, stood up 
to their ancles in mud and dirt. All the inha¬ 
bitants that remained in the town resolved to 
make a general sally at once, and with great 
shouts, and a vast number of torches, they were 
marching through the gate, when our men (who 
Vere not far off, and had four good pieces of cannon 
with them,) fired up the street among them two 
or three times, and made such a slaughter, that 
they retired out of the suburbs, and shut up their 
gates. Whilst this dispute lasted in the suburbs, 
those who had sallied by the walls, being near the 
town, had got together some few carts and wag¬ 
gons, with which they fortified themselves, and 
reposed, (though but indifferently,) for they con¬ 
tinued out of the town from two o’clock in the 
morning till six: but as soon as the day began to 
break, and we were able to discover where they 
lay, we immediately repulsed them. In this action. 
Monsieur John de Vilde was wounded, and died 
in the town two days after, and two or three officers 
of note besides. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Of the King’s Arrival in Person with the Duke of Burgundy in the 
City of Liege.—1468. 

Though sallies out of a town are sometimes 
necessary, and cannot well be avoided, yet, though 
they are performed with good success they are very 
dangerous, and of ill consequence to the besieged; 
since ten men to them is a greater loss than a hun¬ 
dred to the besiegers, because their number is 
less, and they cannot be recruited as they please ; 
besides, they may happen to lose their governor, 
or some other considerable officer, for want of 
whose conduct, not being able to make any longer 
defence, they may be forced to surrender the town 
immediately. The news of this action was pre¬ 
sently brought to the duke, who was in his quar¬ 
ters about four or five leagues from the city. / At 
first the whole body was reported to be cut off; 
however, the duke mounted, and ordered all the 
forces that were with him to march immediately, 
commanding that the news of this action should 
be kept secret from the king. In our approach to 
another part of the town, we had intelligence that 
all was well, that there were not so many slain as 
was at first supposed, and that among them there 
was not any person of note but one Monsieur de 
Sergine, a Flemish knight. At the same time we 
were informed, that the gentlemen and officers that 
were left of the vanguard were in great distress and 
want of provisions, having been upon very hard 
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duty all night long, and upon their feet in the 
dirt and mire at the very gates of the town ; that 
some of the infantry who had fled, and were re¬ 
turned, were so dispirited and out of heart, that no 
great exploit could be expected from them; and 
therefore they earnestly desired the duke to march 
up with all diligence to their intended post, which 
would oblige the enemy to divide their forces, and 
not lie with their whole garrison upon them. They 
pressed in like manner for’supplies of provisions, 
for they had not one morsel left to subsist on. 
The duke immediately sent them what provisions 
could be got, under a convoy of three hundred 
horse ; and it was time, for none of them, except 
a few that had brought some wine with them, 
had either eaten or drank any thing for two or 
three days and a night* and to mend the matter, 
they had the hardest weather in the world. On 
their \gide it was impossible to enter, unless the 
duke gave the garrison a diversion. They had 
abundance of the citizens wounded, and among 
the rest, the Prince of Orange, (whom I had for¬ 
got to name) who gave signal proofs of his cou¬ 
rage and conduct, and would not stir from his 
post during the whole time. The Lords du Lau 
and d’Urf6 behaved themselves very gallantly also, 
though above two thousand men deserted and ran 
away from them in the night. 

It was almost night when the duke received this 
last intelligence, and having despatched the above- 
mentioned supplies, he returned to his standard to 
give a full relation to the king, who seemed to be 

VOL. i. p 
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extremely pleased, for the contrary would have 
proved much to his prejudice. It was not long 
before we arrived at the suburbs, and then a strong 
party of volunteers, men at arms and archers, were 
detached to possess the suburbs, which was easily 
done; and the Bastard of Burgundy, (who had a 
great command under the duke, at that time) the 
Lord de Ravestein, the Count de Roucy, (the con¬ 
stable’s son) and several other persons of quality, 
took up their quarters in it, and some of them 
just by the gate which the townsmen had repaired, 
as they had done the other. The duke had his 
quarters in the middle of the suburbs, but for that 
night the king made shift with a good large and 
well-furnished farm about a quarter of a league 
from the town, with a strong party both of our 
and his own men for his guard. 

The city of Liege is seated in a very fruitful 
country, full of little mountains and valleys, with 
the river Maes running through the middle of it, 
and is much about the same bigness as Roan, and 
was at that time very populous. It was no great 
distance from that gate where we had our quarter, 
to the other, where our vanguard were posted, pro¬ 
vided we could have gone straight through the town, 
but being obliged to go round on the outside of it, 
it was full three leagues about, by reason of the 
holes and little sloughs which (it being mid-winter, 
and very foul) the weather had filled up. The 
walls likewise were all demolished, and they might 
attack our men in what quarter they pleased : be¬ 
sides, the foundation being stony and a hard rock, 
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they could never make a ditch, and at that time 
had nothing but a small trench, which they had 
thrown up not long before to defend them. Our 
vanguard were extremely overjoyed and animated 
at our approach the first night of our coming, for 
then the force of the garrison was divided into two 
parts. About midnight we had a terrible alarm* 
and the Duke of Burgundy was immediately in the 
street; not long after the king and constable came 
to him, and had made great haste to get thither 
so soon. The darkness and horror of the night con* 
tributed much to the terror of our soldiere, some of 
them crying out, ‘‘They sally out of this gate, and 
some of them out of the other.” The Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy never wanted courage, but his conduct often 
failed him; and to speak impartially, he did not 
behave himself at this yery time so prudently as 
he ought to have done, considering the king waB 
there present. In this confusion the king took 
upon him to command, and said to the constable, 
“ March you with your brigade to such a place, for if 
the enemy falls upon us any where, it must ne* 
cessarily be there.” He, who had seen his coun* 
tenance, and heard him speak, would have acknow* 
ledged him to be a prince of great courage and 
prudence; but this was not the first action in 
which he had given demonstration of it: however, 
this was only a false alarm, and the king and the 
duke returned both to their quarters. 

The next morning the king removed into the 
suburbs, and took up his quarters in a little house 
p 2 
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next door to the duke’s, his guards consisting of 
a hundred Scots, and his household troops were 
posted near him. The Duke of Burgundy was ex¬ 
tremely jealous, lest either the king should find 
means to get into the city, or return home before 
he could take it, or else (being so near) make 
some attempt upon his person. To prevent the 
worst, he made a draught out of his guards, of 
three hundred of the stoutest men at arms that he 
could depend on, and posted them in a great barn 
that lay between their two quarters. The walls 
of the barn were broken down, to render their 
sallies the more easy, if there should be occasion, 
and these troops were placed there to watch and 
observe the king’s motions, who was quartered 
just by them. In this manner we spent eight days; 
during the last day (in which the town was taken) 
neither the duke nor any body else pulled off their 
arms. The night before the surrender, at a council 
of war, it was concluded to storm the town the 
next morning, which was Sunday the 30th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1468; and accordingly orders were given 
out, that at such a signal (which was the firing of 
one great gun alone, then of two presently after, 
and then discontinuing,) without farther orders 
they should begin the assault on one side, as the 
duke designed to attack them on the other, by 
eight in the morning. That night (as was con¬ 
cluded) the duke disarmed himself, and ordered 
all his army to do the same, and to refresh them¬ 
selves, especially those in the barn. At that in- 
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stant (as if they had been informed of our design) 
the Liegeois resolved to make a sally upon our 
quarters, as they had done before upon the other. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The Liegeois make a desperate sally upon the Duke of Burgundy’s 

quarter, where both he and the King were in very great danger. 

— 1468 . 

In this chapter I shall shew you an example, by 
which you may observe, that the greatest prince 
or potentate may suddenly fall into dangerous in- 
conveniencies, occasioned by a small number of 
their enemies, and from whence it may reasonably 
be inferred that all enterprises ought to be well 
weighed and considered, before they are put in ex¬ 
ecution. This city had not one soldier in their 
garrison, but of their own territories, nor one man 
of quality, or good officer among them ; for those 
few which they had were all killed and wounded 
two or three days before. They had neither gate, 
nor wall, nor fortification, and but one piece of 
cannon, which was good for nothing. Their gar¬ 
rison consisted only of their own townsmen, and 
seven or eight hundred foot from a small mountain 
on the back of the town, called the country of 
Franche-Mont, but they always had the reputation 
of being valiant and stout soldiers: they were now 
arrived to the height of desperation, and having 
*io hopes of relief, since the king, from whom 
alone they could expect it, had renounced his al- 
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liance, and was come in person against them, they 
resolved to make a general sally, and put all to a 
venture, for they looked upon themselves as lost. 
It was concluded, that by the ruins of the walls 
which were behind the Duke of Burgundy’s quarters, 
all their choicest troops should sally, which were 
six hundred of those from the country of Franche- 
Mont, led and conducted by the masters of the two 
houses where the king and the Duke of Burgundy 
were quartered ; to which place, by the crack 
in a great rock, they might march securely before 
they were perceived, unless they discovered them¬ 
selves by any noise. Though there were several 
scouts by the way, they were not discouraged, 
imagining they should either kill them, or be at 
the king’s or duke’s quarters as soon as they 
should : give the alarm. Besides, they presumed 
their two guides would conduct them directly to 
their own houses, where (as is said before,) the 
king and the duke were quartered ; and not halt¬ 
ing any where by the way, they hoped they might 
be able to surprise them, and either kill or take 
them before their guards could come in to their 
assistance. Having not far to march, they sup¬ 
posed they should be able to make their retreat, or 
if the worst came to the worst, they could but die, 
and they were contented to lose their lives in so 
just; smd honourable an undertaking, for without 
it, as is said before, they found themselves ut¬ 
terly ruined. It was also ordered that all the 
people of the city should sally out of the gate 
which opened into the great street of our suburbs, 
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with great shouts and cries, hoping by that means 
to defeat that body of forces that were posted iiv 
the suburbs, and to obtain a complete victory, or a 
glorious death. Had they had a thousand men at 
arms, all regular forces, their attempt would have 
been great, and I question not but they would have 
succeeded in it, since with those few which they 
had, they were very near effecting their designs. 
According to the resolution that had been taken, 
about ten at night, the six hundred men from 
Franche-Mont sallied forth by the breaches of the 
walls, seized upon most of our outguards and put 
them to the sword, (among which there were three 
gentlemen^ of the House of Burgundy,) and cer- 
tairily~lf they had marched on directly, and made 
no noise till they had arrived at the place where 
they designed, they had slain both those princes in 
their beds, without any great opposition. Behind 
the Duke of Burgundy’s quarters there was a tent 
in which the present Duke of Alencjon lay, and 
with him the Lord de Craon ; they stopped there 
for some time, thrust their pikes through the tent, 
and killed some of the servants* This giving an 
alarm to the whole army, some few ran to their 
arms, several got up, and leaving their tents, ran 
immediately to the two houses, where the king and 
the duke were quartered. The barn I mentioned 
before, where the duke had posted three hundred 
men at arms, being close to both houses, they gave 
them some thrusts with their pikes out of the 
holes which had been made for the convenience of 
their sallies. Not full two hours before this attack, 
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these gentlemen had pulled off their arms to re¬ 
fresh and prepare themselves for the assault the 
next day, so that most of them were naked, though 
some few had clapped on their arms upon the 
uproar at the Duke of Alenin’s tent, and these 
were they who stopped their progress, by charging 
them through the doors and the holes which they 
had made, and were the only body of troops that 
preserved those two great princes; for by this 
delay, several others had time enough to arm, and 
make head against them. I and two gentlemen 
more of his bed-chamber lay that night in the 
Duke of Burgundy's chamber, (which was very 
small,) and above us there were twelve archers 
upon the guard, all of them in their clothes, and 
playing at dice. His main guard was at a good 
distance, and towards the gate of the town; in 
short, the master of the house where the duke was 
quartered, having drawn out a good party of the 
Liegeois, came so suddenly upon the duke, we had 
scarce time to put on his back and breast-plate and 
clap a steel cap upon his head: as soon as we had 
done it, we ran down the stairs into the street, but 
we found our archers engaged with the enemy, and 
much ado they had to defend the doors and the 
windows against them. In the street there was a 
terrible noise and uproar, some crying out, “ God 
bless the king,” others, ** God bless the Duke of 
Burgundy,” and others, “ God bless the king, and 
kill, kill.” It was sometime before our archers and 
we could beat the enemy from the doors, and get 
out of the house : we knew not in what condition 
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the king was, nor whether he was for or against 
us, which put us into a great consternation. As 
soon as we were got into the street, by the help of 
two or three torches we discovered some few of 
our men, and could perceive people fighting round 
about us, but the action there lasted not long, for 
the soldiers from all parts came in thronging to 
the duke’s quarter: the duke’s landlord'was the 
first man of the enemy’s side that was killed (who 
died not presently, for I heard him speak,) and 
with him his whole party (at least the greatest 
part of them,) were cut in pieces. 

The king was also assaulted after the same 
manner by his landlord, who entered his house, but 
was slain by the Scotch-guards. These Scotch 
troops behaved themselves valiantly, maintained 
their ground, would not stir one step from the king, 
and were very nimble with their bows and arrows, 
with which it is said they wounded and killed more 
of the Burgundians, than of the enemy. Those 
who were appointed, made their sally at the gate, 
but they found a strong guard to oppose them, 
which presently gave them a warm reception, and 
presently repulsed them; they not being so good 
soldiers as the others. As soon as these people 
were repulsed, the king and duke met, and had a 
conference together ; seeing several lie dead about 
them, they were afraid their loss had been greater 
than really it proved to be; for upon examination, 
they found they had not lost many men, though 
several were wounded; and without dispute, if 
they had not stopped at those two places, and espe- 
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daily at the barn (where they met with some small 
opposition,) but had followed their guides, they 
had killed both the king and the Duke of Burgundy, 
and in probability would have defeated the rest 
of the army. Each of these princes retired to his 
quarters greatly astonished at the boldness of the 
attempt; and immediately a council of war was 
called, to consult what measures were to be taken 
the next morning in relation to the assault; which 
had been resolved upon before. The king was in 
great perplexity, as fearing that if the duke took 
not the town by storm, the inconvenience would fall 
upon him, and he should either be kept still in 
restraint, or made an absolute prisoner, for the 
duke could not think himself secure against a war 
with France, if he should suffer him to depart. 
By this mutual distrust of each other, one may 
clearly observe the miserable condition of these 
two princes, who could not by any means confide 
in one another, though they had made a firm peace, 
not a fortnight before, and had sworn solemnly to 
preserve it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the storming, taking, and plundering the city of Liege ; together 
with the ruin and destruction of the very churches.—14€8. 

The king, to free himself from these doubts, 
about an hour after his return from the sally (I 
mentioned before) to his quarters, sent for some of 
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the duke’s officers that had assisted at the council 
of war, to know the result of it; they told him it 
was resolved that the town should be stormed next 
morning in the manner that was concerted before. 
The king made several grave and judicious objec¬ 
tions, and such as the duke’s officers approved of 
very well, for they were all apprehensive of the 
assault, in respect of the great numbers of people 
in the town, and the signal proofs they had given 
of their courage not two hours before ; so that the 
officers seemed inclinable rather to defer it for some 
days longer, and endeavoured to have taken it by 
composition. They came immediately to the duke’s 
quarters, and made a report of all the king had 
said unto them, and it was my fortune to be 
present. They represented all the king’s fears, 
and their own too, but supposing the duke would 
not take it so well from them, they fathered it all 
upon his majesty. The duke took it extremely ill, 
and replied, that the king raised those difficulties 
only to preserve the town: besides, he told them, 
that it was impossible his design should miscarry, 
because they had no artillery within, nor walls 
without, to defend them, that their fortifications 
and their gates were demolished, and therefore he 
was resolved to delay no longer, but to storm the 
town as had been concluded before. However, if 
the king pleased, he might retire to Namur, and 
stay there till the town was taken; bht for his 
own part he would not stir, till he saw what would 
be the event of this enterprise. The whole army 
dreaded this assault, and therefore none of the 
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officers were pleased with this resolution, which 
was communicated to the king, not bluntly but 
in the mildest terms imaginable. The king knew 
what the duke would be at, but dissembled it, and 
declared he would not go to Namur, but take his 
fortune the next morning with the rest. My opinion 
is, that if he had been willing to make his escape, 
he might have done it that night, for he had with 
him a hundred archers of his guard, several gen¬ 
tlemen of his retinue, and not much less than three 
hundred men at arms; bHt when his honour lay 
at stake, he scorned to do it, lest the world should 
have upbraided him with want of courage. 

In expectation of day, the whole army reposed 
themselves in their arms for some time, and several 
went to their devotions, for it was looked upon as 
a very dangerous enterprise. As soon as it was 
broad day, and the hour come for the assault, 
(which as I said before was eight in the morning) 
the duke ordered the signal to be given, and the 
great guns to be fired successively as was agreed 
on, to give them notice who were in our vanguard 
on the other side of the town (at a great distance 
to go about, but through the town it was but a 
little way:) the vanguard took the signal, and 
immediately prepared to storm the town ; the 
duke’s trumpets began to sound, the colours ad¬ 
vanced to the walls, and the soldiers marched after 
in very good order. The king was at that time 
in the middle of the street, well attended with his 
three hundred men at arms, his guards, and some 
lords and officers of his household. When we came 
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so near that we expected to be immediately at push 
of pike, we found no resistance at all, and not above 
two or three men upon the guard ; for supposing, 
because it was Sunday, that we would not have 
attacked them, they were all gone to dinner, and 
we found the cloth laid in every house that we en¬ 
tered. A multitude is seldom formidable, unless 
commanded by some officer for whom they have a 
reverence and fear; yet there are certain hours and 
seasons in which their fury is terrible. 

Before this assault the Liegeois were much 
fatigued and dispirited, as well for the loss they 
had sustained in their two sallies, (in which all 
their chief officers were slain,) as for the great pains 
and hard service which they had endured for eight 
days successively; for nobody was exempted from 
being upon the guard. They being blocked up on 
both sides (as I hinted before) I do suppose they 
thought that Sunday might have been a day of rest 
.to them, (but they were mightily mistaken,) for 
they did not make the least defence, either on our 
side, or on the other* where the Burgundians and 
our vanguard made their attack, and entered before 
us; they killed but few, for the people fled over 
the Maes into the forest of Ardene, and from 
thence into such places of refuge as they thought 
most proper to secure themselves in. On that side 
of the town where I was, I saw but three men and 
one woman dead; and I believe there were not 
above two hundred killed in the whole, the rest 
being all fled, got into the houses, or churches for 
sanctuary. The king marched at his own leisure 
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(for he saw there was no opposition,) and the army 
(consisting by my computation of about forty 
thousand men,) entered at both ends of the town. 
The duke, having advanced a good way into the 
city, turned back to meet the king, conducting him 
as far as the palace, and then returned to the great 
church of St. Lambert, into which his soldiers 
were forcing their way for the sake both of the 
prisoners and the plunder; for though he had 
posted a battalion of his guards there to secure 
the church, yet the soldiers could not be restrained, 
but fell upon them, and attempted to break open 
the doors. I saw the Duke of Burgundy kill one 
man himself at his arrival, upon which the soldiers 
retreated, and the church was preserved for that 
time; but at length all the men which had fled 
thither for sanctuary were made prisoners, and all 
the furniture taken away. The rest of the churches, 
which were very numerous, (for I have heard the 
Lord d’Hymbercourt, who knew the town very 
well, say, that there were as many masses said in 
it every day, as in Rome,) were most of them 
plundered under pretence of searching for pri¬ 
soners. I myself was in none but the great church, 
but I was told so, and saw the marks of it, for 
which a long time after the Pope excommunicated 
all such as had any goods belonging to the churches 
in that city, unless they restored them; and the 
duke appointed certain officers to go up and down 
his country, to see the pope’s sentence put in exe¬ 
cution. After the taking and plundering the city, 
about noon the duke returned to the palace; the 
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king had dined before he came, but expressed much 
joy at his good fortune, and highly applauded his 
magnanimity and conduct; for he knew well enough 
it would be carried to the duke, and he had a 
longing desire to be at home in his own kingdom. 
After dinner the king and the duke were very merry 
together, and if the king had been lavish in his 
commendations behind his back, he extolled his 
actions much more to his face, and the duke was 
not a little pleased to hear it. 

But I am obliged to make a small digression, and 
give an account of the calamities of those miserable 
people who fled out of the town, that I may confirm 
what I said in the beginning of these Memoirs, 
when I spoke of the misfortunes and dreadful con¬ 
sequences which I have observed to follow those 
who are defeated in battle, whether king or prince, 
or any other potentate whatever. 

These miserable creatures fled through the 
country of Ardene with their wives and children. 
A gentleman in those parts (who till that time had 
been of their side,) fell upon, and cut off a great 
party of them; and to ingratiate himself with the 
conqueror, he gave him an account of what he 
had done, and represented the number both of the 
prisoners and slain to be much greater than in 
reality it was, though indeed it was too great; 
but, however, he made his own peace with the 
duke by that action. Others fled to Meziers, which 
is a French town upon the Maes. Two or three 
of their ringleaders were taken and presented to 
the duke, (one of which was named Madoulet) 
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whom he ordered immediately to be put to death ; 
and several of the rest died with hunger, or cold, or 
watching. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Of King Louis’s return into France by the consent of the Duke of 

Burgundy, and the manner in which the Duke treated the Liegeois, 

and the people of Franchemont, afterwards.—1468. 

About four or five days after the taking of the 
town, the king began to employ his friends about 
the duke, to propose his return into France; and 
he himself broke the matter to him very discreetly, 
telling him, that if he had still any occasion of his 
assistance, he should freely let him know it, and 
he would willingly stay longer, but that if his pre¬ 
sence could be of no farther importance, he desired 
to be dismissed, that he might return to Paris, and 
see the peace published in the court of parliament. 
(For in France it is a custom that all treaties of 
peace should be published in that court, or other¬ 
wise they are void, though indeed the king’s power 
is very great.) Besides, he desired of the duke that 
they might have another interview next summer in 
Burgundy, and enjoy the conversation of one another 
for a month together. At length the duke consented 
he should go, yet not without muttering something 
to himself now and then. The duke ordered the 
articles of peace to be read to the king, that if he 
repented of any thing it might be altered. He of¬ 
fered it likewise to his choice, whether he would 
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stand to it or not, and some little apology he made 
for his bringing him thither. He desired one thing 
more, which was, that the king would permit a 
new article to be added in favour of the Lord du 
Lau, the Lord dTJrf6, and Poncet de Riviere, and 
that he would promise that the lands and prefer¬ 
ments, which they had enjoyed before the war, 
should be restored to them again. This propo¬ 
sition did not please the king at all, for he thought 
it very unreasonable that those that were not of 
his party should be comprehended in the peace. 
Besides, they were servants to the Lord Charles, 
the king’s brother, and not to the king. However, 
the king replied that he would consent to it, upon 
condition that the duke would do the same for the 
Count de Nevers and the Lord de Croy; upon which 
answer the duke pressed it no farther. This answer 
of the king’s was looked upon to be a very wise 
one, for the duke hated those two gentlemen, so 
that he would never consent to their restauration. 
In all the rest, the king told the duke he would 
alter nothing, but confirm whatever had been sworn 
at Peronne. In this manner his departure was 
agreed on, and the king took his leave of the duke, 
who conducted him about half a league, but at 
their last departure the king said to him, “ If my 
brother, who is in Bretagne, should not be satisfied 
with the appennage, which for your sake I have 
given him, what would you have me do?” The 
duke hastily replied, without considering what he 
said, “ If he should not, it is your part to see him 
satisfied, but I shall leave that to yourselves.” From 
Vol. i. Q 
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which question and answer important actions did 
afterwards proceed, as you shall hear in its proper 
place. 

The king departed extremely well pleased, and 
was conducted by the Lords des Cordes, and d’Ai- 
meries* (grand bailiff of Hainault,) out of the Duke 
of Burgundy’s territories, who himself continued 
at Liege. That city indeed was barbarously treated, 
but they had used his subjects with the same cru¬ 
elty ever since his grandfather’s time, never keep¬ 
ing any promise, nor observing any peace that 
they made; and it was now the fifth year that the 
duke had been there in person, made peace with 
them every time, and the next year they would be 
sure to break it. Besides, they had stood excom¬ 
municated a long time for their insolence to their 
bishop; yet they could never be restrained, nor 
brought to receive the pope’s commands with either 
reverence or obedience. As soon as the king was 
gone, the duke resolved (with a small detachment 
of his forces,) to march into the country of Fran- 
chemont, which is steep, hilly, full of woods, and 
lies a little beyond Liege, from whence the best 
soldiers which they had, came, and particularly 
those who made that desperate sally which I men¬ 
tioned before. Before the duke left the city, a 
great number of those poor creatures, who had hid 
themselves in the houses when the town was taken, 
and were afterwards made prisoners, were drowned. 

* Anthony Rollin, Lord of Aimeries, Autunne, and Lens, Grand 
Veneur, Marshal, and Grand Bailiff of Hainault. 
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He also resolved to burn the city (though in fonder 
times it had been always very populous), and orders 
were given for firing it in three different places, 
and three or four thousand foot of the country of 
Limbourg (who were their neighbours* and used 
the same habit and language), were commanded 
to set it on fire* but to secure the churches. The 
first thing they did was to demolish a great bridge 
over the river Maes; then a strong body 1 Was ap¬ 
pointed to protect such houses of the canons as 
were near the churches, that they might have 
lodging and convenience for the performing of 
divine service: Other parties were likewise or¬ 
dered for the preservation of the rest of the 
churches. All things being thus ordered, the duke 
began his march into the country of Franchemont: 
he was no sooner out of the town, but immediately 
we saw a great number of houses on fire beyond the 
river; the duke lay that night four leagues from 
the city, yet we could hear the noise and cries of 
the people as distinctly as if we had been upon 
the place; but, whither it was the wind which fay 
that way, or our quartering upon the river that was 
the cause of it, I know not. The next day the duke 
marched on, 1 and those who were left in the town 
continued the conflagration according to their or¬ 
ders : but all the churches (except some few) were 
preserved, and above three hundred houses belong¬ 
ing to the priests and officers of the churches, 
which was the reason it was so soon re-inhabited, 
for many flocked thither to live with the priests. 

The cold and frost were so violent, the greatest 
Q 2 
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part of the duke’s detachment was forced to march 
on foot into the country of Franchemont, which 
has no walled towns, but consists wholly in villages. 
The duke lay still five or six days in a little village 
called Pelenn6e (which stands in a small valley); 
he divided his forces into two bodies for the speedier 
destruction of. the country: his orders were to 
burn all the houses, break down all their iron 
mills, (which were the greatest part of their liveli¬ 
hood,) and search about amopg the woods for such 
of the poor people as had with their gbods run thi¬ 
ther to hide themselves, of which many were killed, 
several made prisoners, and the soldiers got good 
store of plunder. *fn this march I saw incredible 
effects of the severity of the weather: one gentle¬ 
man lost the use of his foot, and never recovered it 
again. A page had two of his fingers dropt off 
with extremity of cold. I saw a woman and her 
new-born child starved to death with it. For 
three days together the duke*s attendants could get 
no wine but what they cut out with a hatchet, for 
it was frozen in the vessels, and the ice being thick 
and entire, they were forced to cut it out in pieces, ° 
which they carried away in their hats and baskets 
as they thought fit. I could tell other strange 
stories of this nature, and tire the patience of my 
reader ; but we, in short, were starved out of that 
country, and forced (after we had been there eight 
days) to march back with all expedition to Namur, 
and from thence into Brabant, where the duke was 
received with the universal joy and acclamations of 
his subjects. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the King of France’s subtlety, by which he prevailed with his 
brother Duke Charles, to accept of the Duchy of Guienne, in lieu 
of Brie and Champagne, contrary to the Duke of Burgundy’s in¬ 
tention.—1468, 1469. 

The king, having taken his leave of the Duke of 
Burgundy, returned with great joy and satisfaction 
into his own kingdom, not in the least complaining 
of his usage either at Peronne or Liege, bearing 
all things patiently, at least, in appearance ; yet, for 
all that, great wars arose afterwards between them, 
but not presently, nor was that the cause which I 
mentioned before (though it might contribute 
much) for the conditions of peace were much the 
same as if the king had freely signed it at Paris. 
But, by the counsel of his officers, the duke was 
encouraged to extend the bounds of his dominions, 
and great artifice was used to have it done gecretly, 
of which I shaTl speak in due time. 

Charles of France, the king’s only brother, and 
lately Duke of Normandy, being informed of the 
treaty of Peronne, and of the proportion which 
he was to have thereby, sent presently to the king 
to desire his majesty would accomplish the treaty, 
and grant hijn the investiture of those countries he 
had promised to give him. The king sent to him 
again, and several messages passed between them. 
The Duke of Burgundy sent also an ambassador to 
the Lord Charles, to desire him not to accept of 
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any other appennage but Champagne and Brie, 
since they were granted upon his interposition. He 
remonstrated also the friendship which he had 
always shewn him, and that even then when he de¬ 
serted the Duke of Burgundy, the duke could not 
be tempted to retaliate as he had observed others 
had done, but had also comprehended the Duke of 
Bretagne in the treaty of peace as his ally; besides, 
he ordered his agent to acquaint him, that the si¬ 
tuation of Champagne and Brie lay very commo¬ 
dious for them both, and if the king Bhould ever 
attempt to resume it, in a day’s time he might have 
succours out of Burgundy, for those countries were 
contiguous, which would be of great advantage to 
him; besides, all the taxes, subsidies, and reve¬ 
nues, would accrue wholly to him, and nothing to 
the king, but the bare homage and sovereignty. 

This Charles of France was a person who did 
little or nothing of himself, but in all things was 
governed and managed by other people, though he 
was then above twenty years of age. In this manner 
that winter passed, being half spent before the king 
left us. Messengers were passing continually 
about this appennage. The king resolved upon no 
terms to suffer his brother to enjoy what he had 
promised, for he did not like the Duke of Burgundy 
and he should be such near neighbours. Where¬ 
upon the king proposed to the Lord Charles to ac¬ 
cept of Guienne and Rochel, {which is almost all 
Aquitain,) rather than Brie and Champagne. 
Charles was afraid of disobliging the Duke of Bur- 
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gundy ; he feared also that if he should comply, 
and the king afterwards not stand to his word, he 
should lose friend and fortune both, and leave him¬ 
self nothing to depend on. The king (who in such 
affairs was thj&wisest princeof that age^) perceiving 
that- all his endeavours to accomplish his design 
were in vain, unless he could make an interest in 
some of those who were in credit with his brother, 
addressed himself to Odet de Rye Lord of Lescut, 
and since Count de Comminges, (who was born 
and married in the country of Guienne,) desiring 
him that he would be pleased to use his interest 
with his master to persuade him to accept of that 
for his appennage, it being much larger and of a 
greater revenue than what he demanded, which 
would be the only means to make them live in per¬ 
fect peace and harmony together like good friends 
and brothers, and for which all his servants would 
reap no inconsiderable advantage, but more parti¬ 
cularly himself; and, as to the investiture, he was 
ready to grant it him presently. The Lord Charles 
being wheedled and cajolled at this rate, was 
easily persuaded to accept of Guienne, to the 
great dissatisfaction of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
his ambassadors in France. The Cardinal Baliie, 
the Bishop of Angiers, and the Bishop of Verdun, 
were arrested and imprisoned, because the cardinal 
had written to the Duke de Guienne not to accept 
of any other share than what was assigned to him 
by the treaty at Peronne, to which the king had 
promised and sworn. Besides, he added several 
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other arguments to induce him to it, which was 
directly contrary to the king’s designs. But the 
Lord Charles of France was at last created Duke 
of Guienne in the year 1469, and put into peace¬ 
able possession of that country, and the govern¬ 
ment of Rochel; after which the king and he had 
a meeting, and conversed together a long time.. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The King takes an occasion of making a new war upon the Duke of 

Burgundy, and of his sending as far as Ghent to summon him to 

appear, by a seijeant of the Parliament.—1470. 

In the year 1470, the king, having a fair oppor¬ 
tunity, as he thought, was resolved to be revenged 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and secretly endeavours 
to persuade the towns upon the river Somme, as 
Amiens, St. Quintin, and Abbeville, to forsake the 
duke, and admit some of his troops into their gar¬ 
risons ; for it is the custom of great princes (espe¬ 
cially if they be wise,) to find out some fair pre¬ 
tence or other to cover their designs. In order to 
your better understanding the intrigues and artifices 
of the French court in those kind of transactions, I 
will give a relation of the whole management of 
this clandestine affair, for the king and duke too 
were both of them deceived, and a very bloody and 
cruel war commenced upon it, which lasted thirteen 
or fourteen years. The king indeed had a great 
desire to excite those towns to rebel, and it was 
upon pretence, that the Duke of Burgundy had ex¬ 
tended the bounds of his dominions farther than 
the treaty would bear. Upon this account several 
envoys and ambassadors were sent from one court 
to the other, backward and forward, who passed 
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and re-passed, through these towns, and proposed 
and drove on their several bargains very securely, 
there being no garrisons in these towns ; for the 
whole kingdom of France, as well on that side 
towards the Duke of Burgundy’s dominions, as on 
the other, towards the Duke of Bretagne’s, was in 
perfect peace, and the Duke de Guienne in all ap¬ 
pearance in great friendship with the king. How¬ 
ever, the king had no design to commence a war 
purely to repossess himself of one or two of those 
towns, and no more; but his intention was to 
raise an universal rebellion in the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s dominions, hoping, by that means, to make 
himself master of all his country. Several persons, 
to ingratiate themselves with the king, undertook 
the management of these secret negotiations, and 
reported them much forwarder than he really found 
them ; one promised him one town, and another, 
another town, and that they had bargained for 
them all; but had the king’s designs reached no 
farther than the events which succeeded, (though 
indeed he had cause enough for his treatment at 
Peronne,) he would not have violated the peace, 
nor involved himself in a new war, for he had pub¬ 
lished the peace at Paris three months after his 
return, and began his enterprise not without some 
fear and caution; but the violent desires he had 
to it, at last prevailed over his timorousness, and 
he was spurred on to it by the secret advice of 
some of his courtiers. The Count de St. Paul, a 
'/wise man, and constable of France, with several of 
the Duke of Guienne’s servants, and others, earn- 
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estly desired a war between those two great princes, 
rather than peace, and that for two reasons: The . 
first was, that the count was afraid his great al- 1 
lowanceg and comings-in would be lessened and 
retrenched, if the peace should continue ; for the 
constable had four hundred men at arms or lances, 
paid every muster, without any comptroller, and 
above thirty thousand franks a-year, besides the 
salary of his office, and the profits of several good 
places which he had in his possession. ' The other 
was, because they had observed and talked among 
themselves, that the nature of the king was such, 
that unless he was at war with some foreign prince, 
he would certainly find some quarrel or other at 
home with his servants and officers, for his head 
must always be working. Prompted by these spe- \ 
cious arguments, they endeavoured to persuade the 
king to commence the war, and the constable pro¬ 
mised to take St. Quintin when he pleased, for his 
lands lay near it, and he boasted much of his great 
intelligence in Brabant and Flanders, and that he 
could induce several of those towns to revolt against 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

The Duke of Guienne being of the same opinion, 
all his principal officers offered their service, and 
promised him to bring along with them four or 
five hundred men at arms, which the duke kept 
constantly in pay ; but their design was not as the 
king took it, but quite contrary, as you will see 
hereafter. 

The king was always wont to proceed gravely 
and solemnly in all actions of importance, and 
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therefore he called a parliament at Tours in the 
months of March and April, 1470, (a thing which 
he had never done before, nor ever did afterwards,) 
but he summoned only such persons as he thought 
would not oppose his designs. In this assembly he 
remonstrated several of the Duke of Burgundy's 
practices against the crown ; he ordered the Count 
d’Eu to bring in a complaint against the duke for 
detaining from him St. Vallery, and other towns 
belonging to the jurisdiction of Abbeville and the 
county of Ponthieu, without giving the Count d’Eu 
any reason or satisfaction, pretending only he did 
it by way of reprisals for a small merchant-man of 
Flanders, which had been taken by a small man- 
of-war belonging to Eu, though the Count d’Eu 
offered to make reparation. Besides, the Duke of 
Burgundy would oblige the Count4’Eu to do him 
homage, and swear fealty to him against all per¬ 
sons whatever, which he would never consent to, 
it being against the honour and authority of the 
king. In this convention there were present several 
lawyers, as well of the parliament as elsewhere; 
by all which it was concluded according to the in¬ 
tention of the king, that a day should be appointed, 
and the Duke of Burgundy summoned to appear in 
person before the parliament at Paris. The king 
knew very well his answer would be insolent, or 
that he would do something or other against the 
authority of that court, which would give him a 
more plausible pretence of declaring war against 
him. The Duke of Burgundy received his summons 
in Ghent from the hands of one of the officers of 
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the parliament, as he was going to mass; he was 
much surprised, and highly offended at it, and or¬ 
dered the officer to be taken into custody, where 
he remained several days, but at length he was 
dismissed. 

You see the measures that were concerted for the 
invasion of the Duke of Burgundy’s territories, 
who, having intelligence of it, immediately listed 
great numbers of men, but at half-pay (as they 
called it), which were to be ready in arms at their 
houses upon the first summons. However, they 
were mustered constantly once a month, and re¬ 
ceived their pay. 

In this posture affairs continued for three or four 
months; but the duke growing weary of the ex¬ 
pense, disbanded his soldiers; for the king having 
sent several embassies to him, he began to think 
the storm was blown over, and retired into Holland. 
He had now no soldiers in pay, ready to be em¬ 
ployed upon any occasion, nor garrisons in his 
frontier towns, which was greatly to his disadvan¬ 
tage, by reason of the designs on foot for bringing 
over Amiens, Abbeville, and St. Quintin, to the 
king. While the Duke of Burgundy was in Hol¬ 
land, John, late Duke of Bourbon, gave him notice, 
that in a short’ time a war would break out against 
him, as well in Burgundy as Picardy, for the king 
had great intelligence both in those provinces, and 
in his family. The Duke of Burgundy being wholly 
unprovided of troops, (having disbanded his army, 
as I said before,) was much alarmed at this news, 
upon which he passed immediately into Artois by 
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sea# and from thence to Hesdin. Thane he began 
to find the secret intrigues of some of his officers, 
and the transactions which were managed privately 
in the above-mentioned towns. At first he could 
not be persuaded of the truth of it, so that it was 
some time before he would be convinced of their 
treachery; but at length he sent for two of the prin¬ 
cipal! citizens of Amiens, whom he suspected to 
have a hand in those secret negotiations; yet they 
excused themselves so handsomely, that he suffered 
them to depart without doing any thing to them. 
Not long after this some of the duke’s courtiers re¬ 
volted from him, and went over to the king# as the 
Bastard Baudoiiin*, and several others, which made 
him fearful lest more of them should follow their 
example. To prevent the worsts he issued out a 
proclamation, requiring all people to be immedi¬ 
ately in arms; but few obeyed it, for winter was 
approaching, and the duke had not been many days 
arrived from Holland. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of the delivering up the towns 6f St. Quintin and Amiens to the King, 
and upon what grounds the constable and others fomented the war 
between the King and the Duke of Burgundy.—1470. 

Two days after the Duke of Burgundy’s courtiers 
had deserted him (which was in December, 1470,) 


* Baudoiiin, Lord of Falais, natural son of Philip Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, by Catharine de Thieffries his mistress. 
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the constable of France entered St. Quintin, and 
forced the inhabitants to take an oath of fidelity to 
the king. Then the duke began to discern the ill 
posture of his affairs; for he had sent all his offi¬ 
cers to raise men in his own countries, and had not 
one friend left with him that he could depend on. 
However, with those few he could get together, and 
about four or five hundred horse, he marched to Dour- 
Ians, intending to secure Amiens, and keep it from 
revolting; but he had not been there many days 
before Amiens began to treat, for the king’s army 
being not far off, invested the town, but wasr re¬ 
fused entrance for some time, because there was 
still a small party left in it for the duke* who had 
sent his quarter-master thither to take up hislodg* 
ings, and if he had had a sufficient number of troops 
with him to have entered in person, that town had 
scarce ever been lost: But with the small brigade 
he had, he durst not venture himself in it, though 
he was much pressed by several of the townsmen. 
As soon as those of the king’s party perceived he 
was afraid, and not strong enough to trust him¬ 
self in the town, they put what they had meditated 
before in execution, and received a garrison of the 
king's troops. Those of Abbeville intended to have 
done the same, but the Lord des Cordes got in for 
the duke, and prevented their design* From Amiens 
to Dourlans is but five little leagues; so that upon 
the news that Amiens had declared for the king, 
the Duke of Burgundy was forced to retire with 
great precipitation to Arras, fearing lest several 
other places should do the like, seeing himself sur- 
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rounded with the friends and relations of the con¬ 
stable. Besides, the revolt of the Bastard of Bau- 
doiiin made him entertain a jealousy of the grand 
Bastard of Burgundy*, his natural brother: How¬ 
ever, by degree? the people came in to him; and 
the king now thought himself master of his designs, 
for he believed whatever the constable and the rest 
had told him of their intelligences all over the Duke 
of Burgundy’s dominions, and had it not been in 
hopes it would have proved true, that enterprise had 
never been undertaken. 

But it is now high time for me to declare what 
ft was that moved the constable, the Duke of Guien- 

f 7 

ne, and their principal ministers, (notwithstanding 
the many good offices, the supplies, and honourable 
dealing which the Duke of Guienne had received 
t from the Duke of Burgundy,) and what advantage 
they proposed to themselves by fomenting the war 
between these two great princes, who were then in 
I repose in their several provinces; I have said some- 
* thing of it before, and it was really to secure their 
pensions and employments, lest the king having no 
wars abroad should either take them away, or re¬ 
trench them. But this was not the chief cause. 
The Duke of Guienne and his party had passion¬ 
ately desired a match between him and the sole 
daughter and heiress of the Duke of Burgundy (for 
the Duke of Burgundy had no sons.) The Duke 
of Burgundy had been often solicited in this busi- 

* Anthony, Count de la Roche, in Ardenne; natural son of Philip 
Duke of Burgundy, by Joan de Presle his mistress. 
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ness, and always gave them hopes, but would never 
suffer it to be concluded, and indeed entertained pro¬ 
positions in other/places. It is worth our observa¬ 
tion to consider jwhat artifices ^ese persons used 
to arrive at their designs, and force the duke to 
give his daughter to the Duke of Guienne. As 
soon as those two towns had revolted, and the 
Duke of Burgundy was returned to Arras, (where 
he was raising what force he could) the Duke of 
Guienne sent one privately to him, with only three 
lines under his own hand (folded as close as was 
possible, and made up irf a piece of soft wax) wi|h 
these words, “ Endeavour what you can to recon¬ 
cile yourself to your subjects ; for other things take 
no care, for you will be sure to find friends enough.” 

The Duke of Burgundy, who at first was ex¬ 
tremely surprised at it, immediately despatches a 
messenger to the constable, to entreat him that he 
would not pursue his advantages, and do him so 
much mischief as he knew was in his power, since 
the war was begun without any proclamation. The 
constable was not a little pleased with this message, 
supposing he had the Duke of Burgundy now at his 
beck, and could manage him as he pleased : He re¬ 
turned him this answer, that he was sensible his 
affairs were in very great danger, and that he knew 
but one remedy left, which was to marry his daugh¬ 
ter to the Duke of Guienne, for in so doing he 
would not only be suddenly supplied with men, but 
the Duke of Guienne and several other great Lords 
would declare for him, and he himself would deliver 
up St. Quintin, and become of their party; but 
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without the consummation of that marriage, nothing 
was to be expected, for the king was very powerful, 
his affairs well managed, and great intelligence in 
the whole territory of Burgundy: he also made use 
of several other expressions to render the king’s 
preparations more formidable, and to augment the 
duke’s fears. I never knew any man come to a 
good end, that took pleasure in frightening his 
master, or keeping him in subjection, or indeed 
any other great prince whom he had occasion to 
treat with, as you shall see afterwards in the ex¬ 
ample of the Constable; for though the king was 
his master at that time, yet his children, and the 
greatest part of his estate lay in the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s dominions : However, it was always his 
method, by making them afraid of one another, to 
keep both of them in awe, which at last fell heavy 
upon himself. And as it is natural for all people 
to endeavour to free themselves from fear and sub¬ 
jection, so none do it with more eagerness and re¬ 
venge than princes, of whom I never knew any that 
did not pursue them with a mortal and implacable 
hatred, who attempted to use them so. 

After the delivery of the constable’s answer to 
the Duke of Burgundy, he found nothing of friend¬ 
ship was to be expected from him, but that he 
was the contriver and principal manager of the 
war; upon which he conceived a mortal hatred for 
him, which could never after be extinguished, 
especially when he reflected that his remonstrances 
of danger tended to no other end, but to constrain 
him to the marriage of his daughter. In the mean 
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time the Duke of Burgundy had recollected him¬ 
self in some measure, and assembled a consider¬ 
able army. By the messages which were sent, first 
from the Duke of Guienne, and afterwards from 
the constable, it may be presumed the whole bu¬ 
siness was premeditated; for, not long after, the 
Duke of Bretagne wrote to him in the same, or a 
more terrible dialect, and suffered the Lord de 
Lescut to put himself into the king’s service, with 
a hundred of his Bretish men at aims; so that it 
may be easily concluded this war was undertaken 
to force the Duke of Burgundy to that match. 
The king was abused when he was put upon it? | 
and the story of their intelligence in the Duke of j 
Burgundy’s country was utterly, or a great part of i 
it, false. However, during this whole expedition, 
the king was nerved faithfully by the constable, 
who mortally hated the Duke of Burgundy, be¬ 
cause he knew that the duke had the same affection 
for him. The Duke of Guienne also served the 
king very honestly in this war with a considerable 
body of troops, and the Duke of Burgundy’s affairs 
were in a dangerous condition ; yet if, in the be¬ 
ginning of this rupture, the duke (as I said before) 
would have consented to the marriage with the 
Duke of Guienne, all the above-mentioned great 
lords would have abandoned the king, and em*- 
ployed all their power and interest against him: 
but it is in vain for man to determine in those cases, 
for God Almighty still executes as he pleases. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the Duke of Burgundy’s taking Piquigny, and the Means he found 
out to make a Truce with the King for a year, to the great Dissa¬ 
tisfaction of the Constable of France.—1470. 

You have already been sufficiently informed of 
the motives of this war, and that the two princes 
were at first deluded, and invaded one another 
without understanding the true grounds of the 
quarrel; which is a convincing argument of the 
subtlety and contrivance of those that managed that 
affair, and confirms the old saying, “ That one half 
of the world does not know what the other is doing.” 
But all these passages which I have mentioned hap¬ 
pened in a very little space of time: for, in less 
than a fortnight after the taking of Amiens, the 
Duke of Burgundy took the field near Ajras, (for 
he retired no farther,) and marched afterwards 
towards the Somme, directly to Piquigny. Ashe 
was upon his march, a messenger (no better than 
a footman) came to him from the Duke of Bre¬ 
tagne, who told him from his master, that the 
king had acquainted him with much of his affairs, 
and among the rest, that he had considerable par¬ 
ties in several of his great towns, naming Antwerp, 
Bruges, and Brussels: he gave him notice, also, 
that the king designed to besiege him wherever he 
.should find him, though it were in Ghent itself. 
I am of opinion that this message was intended 
only in favour of the Duke of Guienne, and to 
further the match. But the Duke of Burgundy 
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was highly displeased at this information, and told | 
the messenger immediately, that his master was 
mis-informed, and that it was only some ill courtiers 
about him who had filled his imagination with 
those jealousies and apprehensions, only with a 
design to hinder him of the supplies which by his 
alliance he was obliged to send him ; and that as 
to the town of Ghent, and the rest which he men¬ 
tioned, he was misinformed, for they were too 
big to be besieged: that he should undeceive his 
master, let him know how he found him attended, 
and that he was now marching to pass the river 
Somme, and was resolved to fight the King of 
France, if he endeavoured to interrupt the course 
of his arms: he desired him, therefore, that he 
would entreat the duke his master, from him, to 
declare himself immediately against the king, and 
that he would shew himself no otherwise to the 
Duke of Burgundy, than the duke of Burgundy 
had expressed himself towards him in the treaty of 
Peronne. 

The Duke of Burgundy arrived with his army 
near a town (strongly seated upon the Somme) 
called Piquigny. His design was to lay a bridge 
thereabouts over the river, and pass it with his 
army; but there being by accident at that time 
four or five hundred archers, and some few of the 
nobility in the town, they resolved to march out, 
and dispute the passage with him. They sallied 
out upon a long causey to engage him, and ad¬ 
vanced so far, that, being repulsed, their distance 
from the town gave the duke's men an opportunity 
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of pursuing them; and they did it so effectually* 
that they killed a great number of them before 
they could Recover their works, and possessed them¬ 
selves of the suburbs at the end ef the causey* 
The Duke of Burgundy immediately ordered a bat¬ 
tery to be erected, and planted four or five great 
guns on it, in order to batter the town (though the 
town was impregnable on that side, because of 
the river’s running between them); however, the 
archers, observing that their bridge was almost 
finished, and expecting to be besieged as soon as 
the enemy had passed the river, abandoned the 
town, and marched away in great confusion; the 
castle held out three days after, but the garrison 
was forced at last to surrender, and march away 
without their arms. This little action revived the 
Duke of Burgundy’s courage, so that he encamped 
about Amiens, pitched his tents in two or three 
several places, giving out that he kept the field, 
to see if the king would venture a battle with him: 
at length he approached so near, that his artillery 
fired into and over the town; and in that camp he 
continued for six weeks together 3 there were in 
the town fourteen hundred of the king’s men at 
arms, and four thousand frank-archers, and with 
them the constable, with all the great lords of 
France, as the grand-master, the admiral, the 
seneschal, and a great number of persons of qua¬ 
lity besides. In the mean time the king was at 
Beauvais, where he assembled a great army. The 
king was attended by his brother the Duke of 
Guienne, Duke Nicholas of Calabria, eldest son 
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to Duke John of Calabria and Lorrain, sole heir 
of the house of Anjou, and the rest of the nobility 
of that kingdom, assembled by virtue of the Ar¬ 
riere-ban ; who, as I have been since informed, had 
a great curiosity at that time to find out the in¬ 
trigue and mystery of this expedition, for they saw 
his business was s6 far from being done, that he 
was deeper engaged than ever he was before. 
Those who were in Amiens had a design to sally 
out and attack the Duke of Burgundy*? army? if 
the king would have advanced and joined them with 
the forces which he had at Beauvais. 

But the king, having notice of their design, sent 
express orders to forbid it; for though, in all pro¬ 
bability, this action was likelier to turn to his ad 
vantage than otherwise, yet it could not be at¬ 
tempted without manifest danger, especially to them 
in the town, for they were obliged to sally out pf 
the gates, and there being but two, and one 
them so near the Duke of Burgundy’s army, ana 
their whole body consisting of infantry, if they 
should be repulsed, it would have been difficult for 
them to have made their retreat, and they would 
have been in great danger, not only of being cut in 
pieces themselves, but also of losing the town. In 
this posture of affairs the Duke of Burgundy des¬ 
patches one of his pages (called Simon de Quingey) 
with a letter to the king, only of six lines, but 
under his own hand: The letter was very humble, 
and complaining that he had been deluded, and 
tempted to invade him upon other people’s designs, 
and intimating that if his majesty had been rightly 
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informed, he was confident he never would have 
attempted it. 

But the king’s army* in Burgundy had fought 
and defeated the whole force of that country, and 
though the number of the slain was not very con¬ 
siderable, yet the victory was great, several pri¬ 
soners were taken, and abundance of towns be¬ 
sieged and carried by storm. The news of this 
defeat extremely discouraged the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, who immediately caused a report to be 
spread in his army that his forces had won the 
battle. The king was highly pleased at the receipt 
of the Duke of Burgundy’s letter, for the reasons 
above-mentioned; and because his majesty did not 
love to have his enterprises tedious, he returned 
him an answer, and sent a commission to empower 
certain persons in Amiens to enter upon a treaty. 
At first a cessation was agreed on for some few 
days only; but at length, as I remember, they had 
one for a year, with which the constable seemed 
to be highly displeased, and without doubt (what¬ 
ever some people may say, or think to the contrary,) 
the constable was the Duke of Burgundy’s mortal 
enemy. Several treaties and conferences they had, 
but never the least friendship proceeded from any 
of them, as the event demonstrated. Yet they con¬ 
tinued sending one to the other, and endeavouring 
a reconciliation; the duke did it in hopes by his 
means to recover St. Quintin, for whenever the 
constable entertained the least suspicion of the 

* The author makes some mention of this army, in the intelligence 
tliat the Duke of Bourbon gave the Duke of Burgundy.—See chap. I. 
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king, he promised to restore it, and sometimes it 
proceeded so far, that, by the consent of the con¬ 
stable, the Duke of Burgundy’s forces approached 
within two or three leagues of the town, in expec¬ 
tation to be received; but when they were to be 
admitted, the constable’s heart still failed him, and 
he sent them back as they came, which shuffling 
dealing proved afterwards highly to his disadvan¬ 
tage : He had a strong opinion that., by the strength } 
and situation of his towns, and the great number of J 
his forces (which the king was to pay) he should be ; N 
able to keep the king and the duke in the sameT^ 
jealousy and discord as they were in, at that time ; \, 
but his design was very dangerous, for they were] 
both of them too powerful and too cunning to be \ 
imposed on at that rate. 

Upon the breaking up of these armies, the king 
retired into Touraine, the Duke of Guienne into his 
own country, and the Duke of Burgundy into Flan¬ 
ders, and affairs continued in that posture for some 
time. The Duke of Burgundy called a general as¬ 
sembly of the estates of his country, to whom he 
remonstrated the damage he had sustained by not 
having a good body of men at arms ready as the 
king had; assuring them that if he had had but 
five hundred men at arms ready to secure his fron¬ 
tiers, the king had never undertaken that war, and 
they had continued in peace. He laid also before 
them the dangers to which they were still exposed, 
and pressed very hard that they would allow and 
pay him for eight hundred lances. At last they 
consented to give him a subsidy of sixscore thou- 
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sand crowns, besides all other duties and profits 
that they yearly paid him, neither was Burgundy 
comprehended. But his subjects made great scruple, 
(and for several reasons,) to put themselves into 
such a state of subjection as the kingdom of France 
was in, by reason of their guards. And to speak 
impartially, their unwillingness was not without 
cause, for when he had once got five or six hundred 
horse, he hankered after more, attempted more 
boldly upon his neighbours ; the sixscore thousand 
crowns he multiplied to five hundred thousand, atad 
increased his guards to such a number, that at last 
they became a great grievance to his subjects. My 
opinion is, that guards, or standing forces, which 
are always in pay, may be kept and employed very 
usefully under the administration of a prudent and 
judicious prince; but when it is otherwise, or he 
happens to die, and leaves his successors, children, 
the service in which their governor employs them 
is not always safe or advantageous for either prince 
or subject. 

Notwithstanding these correspondencies and 
truces, the hatred between the king and the Duke 
of Burgundy rather increased than diminished. The 
Duke of Guienne, upon his return into his own 
country, solicited the Duke of Burgundy very hard 
to marry his daughter; which proposal the Duke 
of Burgundy did willingly entertain, and indeed so 
he did to whoever was proposed; so that I am of 
opinion he had no mind to have a son-in-law, nor 
that his daughter should marry in his life-time, but 
chose rather to keep her as a decoy to allure princes 
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to bis party, and inveigle them to his assistance; 
for he had so many, and so great, enterprises in his 
head, as could not be compassed in one man’s life. 
Besides, to speak the truth, they were but little bet¬ 
ter than impossible, for one half of Europe was not 
sufficient to content the insatiable desire of extend¬ 
ing his dominions. He had courage enough to un¬ 
dertake the most difficult enterprises, his body was / 
capable of as much pains and fatigue as was neces- ! 
sary; he was powerful in men and money; and j 
if he was defective in any thing, it was in judg- I 
ment, and the cunning management of his affairs; f 
and if a prince be deficient in that point, let him | 
be every way as complete, and as nicely qualified | 
for heroic actions as he will, it signifies nothing; \ 
so that I look upon it as proceeding merely from 
the grace of God. In short, he that could have 
taken part of the king’s qualities, and mingled 
them with a select quantity of the duke’s, might 
have made a perfect prince: for certainly the king 
was much superior to him in profoundness of judg¬ 
ment, and niceness of management, and the end 
sufficiently demonstrated it to all the world. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of the civil Wart between the princes in England, during the difference 
between Louis XI. and Charles Duke of Buigundy.—1470. 

In mentioning of the preceding passages *, I had 
almost forgot to speak of Edward King of England, 

* Note, That all the occurrences relating to England from this 
chapter to the seventh, happened in the years 1469 and 1470. 
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for King Edward IV. and the Duke of Burgundy' 
were cotemporaries. I shall not here observe the 
method and order of writing which is frequent 
among historians, nor name the years and moments 
of time when every action happened ; neither shall 
I produce any examples out of history, (of which 
you have a better knowledge than myself, and it 
would be altogether impertinent and sfiperfluous.) 

I shall only give you a plain account and in general 
of what I have seen, understood, and heard from 
persons of honour and integrity, of these three 
great princes above mentioned: In my judgment, 
those that lived in the age when these affairs were 
transacted, have no occasion of being informed of 
the exact hours when every thing was done. 

I have formerly mentioned the reasons that pre¬ 
vailed with the Duke of Burgundy to marry the 
sister of Edward King of England, and it was 
principally to strengthen his alliance against the 
King of France; otherwise he would never have 
done it for the love he bore to the House of Lan¬ 
caster, to which he was allied by his mother, who 
was Infanta of Portugal *, but her mother was the 
Duke of Lancaster’s daughter : wherefore his kind¬ 
ness for the house of Lancaster was as great as 
his hatred to that of York. At the time of this 
marriage the House of Lancaster was quite de¬ 
pressed, and of the House of York there was no 
great talk ; for Edward, who was both Duke of 

* Philippa^ daughter to John Duke of Lancaster, who was mar¬ 
ried to John King of Portugal, by whom she had Isabella, mother 
to Charles Duke of Burgundy. 
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York and King, enjoyed the peaceable possession of 
the kingdom. In the war between these two con¬ 
tending houses, there had been seven or eight me¬ 
morable battles, and in which threescore or four¬ 
score persons of the blood-royal of that kingdom 
were cruelly slain, as is said before. Those that 
survived were fugitives, and lived in the Duke of 
Burgundy’# court, all of them young gentlemen, 
(whose fathers had been slain in England) whom 
the Duke of Burgundy had generously entertained 
before this marriage, as his relations of the House 
of Lancaster ; some of them were reduced to such 
extremity of want and poverty before the Duke of 
Burgundy received them, that no common beggar 
could have been in greater; I saw one of them, who 
was Duke of Exeter, (but he concealed his name) 
following the Duke of Burgundy’s train bare-foot 
and bare-legged, begging his bread from door to 
door: this person was the next of the House of 
Lancaster; had married King Edward’s sister*, 
and being afterwards known, had a small pension 
allowed him for his subsistence. There were also 
some of the family of the Somersets, and several 
others, all of them slain since, in the wars. The 
fathers and relations of these persons had plun¬ 
dered and destroyed the greatest part of France, 
and possessed it for several years, and afterwards 

• Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter, married Anne of York, King 
Edward’s eldest sister; who, having obtained a divorce from him, 
was married a second time to Sir Thomas Leager, Knight, and had a 
daughter by him named Anne, who became the wife of Sir George 
Manners, Lord Roos, and the ancestor of the present Duke of 
Rutland. 
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they turned their swords upon themselves, and 
killed one another; those who were remaining in 
England, and their children, have died as you see; 
and yet there are those who affirm, that God does 
not punish people as he did in the days of the 
children of Israel, hut suffers the wickedness both 
of princes and people to remain unpunished. I do 
believe, indeed, he does not speak and eon verse with 
mankind as he did formerly, he has left them ex¬ 
amples enough of his justice to instruct them: but 
you may see, by the sequel of this discourse, and 
by reflecting on what you know besides, that of 
these ill princes, and others, who cruelly and ty- 
rankally employ the power that is in their hands, 
none, or but few of them, die a natural death, 
though, perhaps, it is neither in the same manner, 
nor at the same time, that those who are injured 
desire. 

But to return to King Edward. The greatest 
pillar and support of the House of York was the 
Earl of Warwick; and the greatest patron of the 
House of Lancaster was the Duke of Somerset. 
This Earl of Warwick, in respect of the eminent 
services he had done him, and the care he had 
taken of his education, might have been well called 
King Edward’* father, and indeed he was a very 
great man ; for besides his own patrimony, he was 
possessed of several lordships which were given 
him by the king, some of crown lands, and some 
that were confiscated: he was made Governor of 
Calais, and had other great offices, so that I have 
heard, he received annually in pensions, and these 
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kinds of profits, eighty thousand crowns, besides 
his inheritance. By accident the Earl of Warwick 
was fallen out with his master the year before the 
Duke of Burgundy’s expedition against Amiens: 
the Duke of Burgundy had indeed, in some mea¬ 
sure, been the occasion of the breach between 
them, disliking the mighty sway and authority that 
the earl bore in England. Besides there was it o 
good understanding between them, for the Earl of 
Warwick held constant and private correspondence 
with the King of France our master. In short, 
about this very time, or a little before, the Earl of 
Warwick was grown so exorbitant in his power, 
that he imprisoned King Edward, put the queen’s 
father, (the Lord Rivers) and two of his sons to 
death *, and the third was in great danger, (though 
all of them were great favourites of the king.) He 
also caused several knights, and other persons of 
quality, to be put to death. For Borne time he 
used the king very honourably, put new servants 
about him, hoping that he would have forgotten 
the old, for he looked upon his master as a very 
weak prince. The Duke of Burgundy was ex¬ 
tremely concerned at. what had happened, privately 
contrived a way for Edward’s escape, and that he 
might have an opportunity of speaking with him: 
and their plot succeeded so well, that King Edward 
escaped out of prison, raised men, fought and de¬ 
feated a great body of the Earl of Warwick’s 
troops. King Edward was very fortunate in his 

* Earl Rivers and his younger son, Sir John Woodville, were be¬ 
headed at Northampton, by the rebels under Robin of Riddisdale. 
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battles, for he fought nine pitched battles (always 
on foot) and was always conqueror. The Earl of 
Warwick finding himself too weak to oppose King 
Edward, having first given instructions to his pri¬ 
vate friends what they were to do in his absence, 
took this opportunity, and put to sea with the Duke 
of Clarence, who had married his daughter, and 
was then of his faction, notwithstanding that he 
was brother to the king, and carrying with them 
their wives and children, and a great number of 
forces, with whom he appeared before Calais, and 
designed to have got in. There were at that time 
several of the earl’s servants in the town, and one 
Monsieur Vaucler in the quality of his lieutenant, 
who, instead of receiving him, fired his great guns 
upon him. Whilst they lay at anchor before the 
town, the Duchess of Clarence (who was daughter 
to the Earl of Warwick) was brought to bed of a 
son, and great entreaties were used before Vaucler 
and the rest could be persuaded to send her two 
flagons of wine, which was great severity in a 
servant to use his master so; for it is to be pre¬ 
sumed the earl thought himself secure of that 
place, it being the richest jewel belonging to the 
crown of England, and the best government in the 
world (or at least in Christendom) and this I know, 
for I was there several times during their differ¬ 
ences, and was told by the chief officer of the 
staple for cloth, that he would willingly farm the 
government of the town at fifteen thousand crowns 
per anhum ; for the Governor of Calais receives all 
profits on that side of the sea, has the benefit of 
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convoys, and the entire disposal and mafiagement 
of the garrison. 

The King of England was extremely pleased, 
and well satisfied, with Vaucler for refusing his 
captain, and sent him a patent to constitute him 
governor, in the Earl of Warwick’s room, for he 
was an old experienced officer, a wise gentleman, 
and of the Order of the Garter. The Duke of 
Burgundy was also well pleased with him for this 
action, and being at St. Omer’s, he sent me to 
Monsieur Vaucler, to assure him of a pension of a 
thousand crowns, and to desire him to continue 
that affection which he had already shewn to the 
King of England : I found him fixed and resolved 
to be so, and in a great hall in that town he swore 
solemnly to me, that he would serve the King of 
England against all opposers whatsoever; and 
when he had done, the whole garrison took the 
same oath. I was near two months going and 
coming between Boulogne and Calais, to keep him 
steady in his principles ; but the most part of that 
time I was with him, the Duke of Burgundy was 
come to Boulogne, and had his residence there, in 
order to the setting out a great fleet against the 
Earl of Warwick, who, at his departure from 
Calais, had taken several ships belonging to the 
Duke of Burgundy’s subjects, which was partly the 
occasion of the war between the King of France and 
him. For the Earl of Warwick’s soldiers selling 
all their booty in Normandy, the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, by way of reprisal, seizes upon all the French 
merchants which came to the fair at Antwerp. 

Vol. i. s 
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Since it is as absolutely necessary to be acquainted 
with the examples of the deceit and craftiness of 
this world, as with instances of integrity (not to 
make use of them, but to arm ourselves against 
them), I shall in this place lay open a trick, or 
piece of policy, (but, call it what you please, it 
was certainly wisely managed,) but by it you may 
understand the juggling of our neighbours, as well 
as our own, and that there are good and bad people 
in all places of the world. When the Earl of 
Warwick came from Calais, which he looked upon 
as his principal refuge, and expected to be re¬ 
ceived, Monsieur Vaucler, being a person of great 
prudence, Sent him word, that if he entered he 
was a lost man, for all England and the Duke of 
Burgundy would be against him ; besides, the in¬ 
habitants of the town would be his enemies, and 
a great part of the garrison, as Monsieur Duras, 
who was the King of England’s marshal, and se¬ 
veral others who had great interest in the place. 
Wherefore he advised him, as the best thing he 
could do, to retire into France, and not to concern 
himself for Calais, for of that he would give him 
a fair account upon the first opportunity. He did 
his governor good service by giving him that coun¬ 
sel, but none at all to the king, for certainly no 
man was ever guilty of a higher piece of ingrati¬ 
tude than this Vaucler, considering the King of 
England had made him Governor in Chief of Ca¬ 
lais, and the Duke of Burgundy settled a large 
pension upon him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T1|e Earl of Warwick, by the assistance of Louis King of France, 
drives King Edward IV. out of England, to the great displease 
of the Duke of Burgundy, who received him into his Countries.— 
1470. 

The Earl of Warwick* who followed Vaucler’s 
counsel, landed In Normandy, and was kindly re¬ 
ceived by the King of France, who furnished him 
with great sums of money to pay his troops. The 
Duke of Burgundy had at this time a great fleet 
abroad, infesting the king’s subjects both by land 
and sea; and this fleet was so powerful, that nothing 
durst oppose it. The king ordered the Bastard of 
Bourbon *, Admiral of France, with a strong squa¬ 
dron, to assist the English against any attempt 
that should be made upon them by the Duke of 
Burgundy’s fleet: all this happened a little before 
the surrender of St. Quintin and Amiens, which 
was in the year 1470. The Duke of Burgundy was 
stronger at sea than the Earl of Warwick and the 
king both ; for at Sluce he had seized upon several 
great ships belonging to Spain, Portugal, and 
Genoa, besides many hulks from Germany. 

King Edward was not a man of any great ma¬ 
nagement or foresight, but of an invincible cou¬ 
rage, and the most beautiful prince my eyes ever 

* Louis the natural son of Charles I. of that name, Duke of 
Bourbon, by his mistress Joan de Bouroan. He was Count de Rous¬ 
sillon and Ligny: the king’s lieutenant-general in Normandy, and 
Admiral of France. He married Joan the natural daughter of 
Louis XI., and died in January, 1486. 

S 2 
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beheld. The Earl of Warwick’s landing in Nor¬ 
mandy did not so much affect him as it did the 
Duke of Burgundy, who presently perceiving there 
were great transactions in England in favour of the 
Earl of Warwick, gave frequent information of it 
to that king, but he never valued it (which in 
my opinion was great weakness), considering the 
mighty preparations the King of France had made 
against him, for he equipped all the ships he could 
hastily get ready, and well manned and victualled 
them, and ordered the English fugitives to be paid; 
by his management also a marriage was concluded 
between the Earl of Warwick’s second daughter* 
and the Prince of Wales, which prince was the 
only son to Henry VI., (who was at that time alive, 
and prisoner in the tower.) An unaccountable 
match! to dethrone and imprison the father, and 
marry his only son to the daughter of him that did 
it. It was no less surprising that he should delude 
the Duke of Clarence, brother to the king whom 
he opposed, who ought in reason to have been 
afraid of, and to have endeavoured to hinder the 
restoration of, the house of Lancaster ; but affairs 
of so nice a nature are not to be managed without 
great cunning and artifice. 

During the whole time of this preparation, I 
staid at Calais to keep Monsieur Vaucler firm to 
his principles; but I could discover nothing of his 

* Her name was Anne Neville, who, after the death of Prince 
Edward, slain at Tewksbury, was married to Richard Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, afterwards King of England, by the name of Richard III., 
and the mother by him of Edward Prince of Wales, who died in his 
father’s life-time. 
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juggling, though he had been at it for three months. 
My business with him then, was, to desire that he 
would order twenty or thirty of the Earl of War¬ 
wick’s servants which were there, to depart the 
town, for I was assured the king’s fleet, in con¬ 
junction with the earl’s, was ready to set sail, and 
if they should land suddenly in England, it might 
happen that those servants of the Earl of War-. 
wick’s might raise some tumult or other in the 
town that he might not appease, for which reason 
I was very earnest for their being turned out. Be¬ 
fore, he had always promised me he would, but 
then he took me aside, and bid me not be concerned, 
for he would keep the town well enough, but he 
had something else to impart to me, and that was, 
that I would acquaint the Duke of Burgundy, that 
if he desired to shew himself a friend to England, 
he would advise him to employ his good offices 
rather in mediating peace, than endeavour to pro¬ 
mote the war; and this he said in respect of the 
great preparations which the Duke of Burgundy 
had made against the Earl of Warwick. He told 
me farther, that it would be no hard matter to 
compass an accommodation, for that very day there 
was a lady of quality * passed by Calais into France, 
with letters to the Duchess of Clarence, and in 
them overtures of peace for King Edward; and he 
said true, but as he had done with others, so the 
lady dissembled with him; for her business was of 
another kind of importance, which she accomplished 

* Thi» lady was Isabel Neville, the Earl of Warwick’s eldest 
daughter, and wife to the Duke of Clarence. 
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at ktst, to the utter destruction of the Eari of War¬ 
wick, and all his party. 

You cannot be better informed of the secret con¬ 
trivances and subtle collusions which happened on 
our side of the water, than from me, especially as 
to the transactions of these last twenty years. 

The secret affair to be managed by the Lady, 
was to solicit the Duke of Clarence, not to con¬ 
tribute to the subversion of his own family, by en¬ 
deavouring to restore the House of Lancaster ; that 
he would remember their old insolencies, and the 
hereditary hatred that was between them, and not 
be so infatuated as to imagine that the Earl of 
Warwick, who had contracted his daughter to the 
Prince of Wales, and sworn allegiance to him al¬ 
ready, would not endeavour to place him upon the‘ 
throne. This lady managed the affair that Was 
committed to her charge, with so much cunning 
and dexterity, that she prevailed with the Duke of 
Clarence to promise to come over to the king’s 
party, but desired first to be in England. 

This lady was no fool, nor blab of her tongue ; 
and being allowed the liberty of visiting her mis¬ 
tress the Duchess of Clarence, she for that reason 
was employed in this secret, rather than & man. 
Vaucler was a cunning man, and jealous enough ; 
yet this lady was too hard for him, wheedled him, 
and carried on her intrigues till she had effected 
the ruin of the Earl of Warwick, and all his faction: 
For which reason it is no shame for persons in his 
condition to be suspicious, and keep a watchful 
eye over all comers and goers ; but it is a great dis- 
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grace to be circumvented, and out-witted, and to 
lose any thing through one’s own negligence or 
credulity; however, our suspicions ought to be 
grounded on some foundation, and not to be enter¬ 
tained on every trivial occasion, for that is as bad 
the other way. 

You have already been informed that the Earl 
of Warwick’s fleet, with the squadron the King of 
France had sent to convoy him, were ready to sail, 
and that the Duke of Burgundy’s navy lay ready at 
Havre to engage them: But it pleased God to 
order it so, that a great storm arising that night, 
the Duke of Burgundy’s navy was driven by stress 
of weather, some into Scotland, some into Holland, 
and all of them dispersed; after which in an hour’s 
time the weather coming about fair for the Earl of 
Warwick, he took his opportunity, and sailed safe 
into England. The Duke of Burgundy had sent 
King Edward word of the very port where the Earl 
designed to land, and had persons constantly about 
him, on purpose to put him in mind of taking care 
of himself, and putting his kingdom in a posture 
of defence. But he never was concerned at any 
thing, but still followed his hunting, and nobody 
was so great with him as the Archbishop of York 
and the Marquis of Montague (both the Earl of 
Warwick’s brothers, (who had sworn to be true to 
him against their brother, and all opposers what¬ 
soever,) and the poor deluded king put an entire 
confidence in them. 

Upon the Earl of Warwick’s landing, great 
numbers came in to him, and King Edward was 
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much alarmed; then (when too late) he began id 
look about him, and sent to the Duke of Burgundy 
to desire that his fleet might be ready at sea to 
intercept the Earl of Warwick in his return for 
France, for at land he knew how to deal with him. 
The Duke of Burgundy was not well pleased with 
these words, for it was looked upon as a greater 
piece of policy to have hindered the Earl from 
landing, than to be forced to run the hazard of a 
battle afterwards, to drive him out again. The 
Earl of Warwick had not been landed above five or 
six days before the whole country came in to him, 
and being encamped within three leagues of the 
king, whose army was superior to the Earl’s, (had 
they been all true to his interest) and waited on 
purpose to give him battle : the king was possessed 
of a strong village or house, to which (as he told 
me himself) there was no access but by one bridge, 
which proved of great service to him; the rest of 
his forces were quartered in the neighbouring 
villages. As he sate at dinner, news was brought 
him that the Marquis of Montague, the Earl of 
Warwick’s brother, and several other persons of 
quality, were mounted on horseback, and caused 
their soldiers to cry, “ God bless King Henry.” At 
first King Edward would give no credit to it, but 
despatched other messengers to inquire, and in the 
mean time armed himself, and posted a battalion 
of his guards at the bridge in case of any assault. 
There was with him at that time a very prudent 
gentleman called the Lord Hastings, High Cham¬ 
berlain of England, in great authority with the 
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king, and he deserved it, for though his wife was 
the Earl of Warwick’s sister, he continued loyal 
to his king, and was then in his service (as he told 
me afterwards) with a body of three thousand 
horse. There was another likewise with him called 
the Lord Rivers (brother to King Edward’s queen) 
besides several persons of quality, who began to 
think that all was not well, for the messengers con¬ 
firmed what was told the king before, and that the 
enemy was marching boldly on, with a design to 
surprise him in his quarters. 

It happened King Edward’s quarters were no 
great distance from the sea, and a small ship that 
followed with provisions for his army, lay at anchor 
with two Dutch vessels hard by. King Edward had 
but just time to get aboard one of them ; his 
chamberlain staid a little behind, advised his lieu¬ 
tenant and the rest of the officers to go in with 
the rest to the Earl of Warwick, but conjured them 
to retain their old affection and allegiance to the 
king, and then he also went aboard the ships which 
were just ready to set sail. It is the custom in 
England, when a battle is won, to give quarter* 
and no man is killed, especially of the common 
soldiers, (for they know every body will favour the 
strongest side,) and it is but seldom that they are 
ransomed; so that when the king had made his 
escape, not one of his men was put to the sword. 
King Edward told me, that in all the battles which 
he had gained, his way was, when the victory was 
on his side, to mount on horseback, and cry out to 
save the common soldiers, and put the gentry to 
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the sword, by which means none, or very few of 
them, escaped. 

And thus King Edward made his escape in the 
year 1470, by the assistance of a small vessel of 
his own, and two Dutch merchantmen, being only 
attended by seven or eight hundred men, without 
any clothes but what they were to have fought in, 
no money in their pockets, and not one in twenty 
of them knew whither they were going. It was 
very surprising to see this poor king (for so he 
might justly be called) run away in this manner, 
and be pursued by his own subjects. He had in¬ 
dulged himself in ease and pleasures for twelve or 
thirteen years together, and enjoyed a larger share 
of them than any prince in his time. His thoughts 
were wholly employed upon the ladies, hunting, 
and dressing. In his summer-hunting his custom 
was to have tents set up for the ladies, where he 
treated them after a splendid and magnificent man¬ 
ner, and indeed his humour and person were as 
well turned for love-intrigues as any prince I ever 
saw in my life: for he was young, and the most 
beautiful man of his time ; I mean when he was 
in his adversity, for afterwards he grew very cor¬ 
pulent. But see now how, on a sudden, he is 
fallen into the calamities of the world. He sailed 
directly for Holland. At that time the Easterlings 
were at war both with the English and French ; 
they had many ships abroad, and were dreaded by 
the English, and upon good grounds, for they were 
good soldiers, had done them much prejudice that 
year already, and had taken several of their ships. 
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The Easterlings at a great distance descried the 
ships which were with the king, and about seven 
or eight of them began to give them chase; but 
being far before them, he gained the coast of Hol¬ 
land, or rather something lower, for he put into 
Friesland, not far from a little town called Alque- 
mare, where he came to an anchor, and, being 
low water, the king could not get into the harbour, 
but ran himself as near the shore as he could. 
The Easterlings came as near him as they could 
possibly make, and dropt their anchors, intending 
to board him the next tide. 

Misfortune and danger seldom go alone: the 
king’s success and his courage were now strangely 
altered, and his affairs had taken a surprising 
turn. A fortnight before that man would have 
been looked upon as mad, who should have told 
him, “ The Earl of Warwick shall drive you out of 
England, and in eleven days have the supreme 
power in his own hands,” (for it cost him no more 
time to conquer the whole kingdom). Besides, he 
laughed at the Duke of Burgundy for squandering 
his money so extravagantly in the defence of the 
sea; giving out, that he wished his adversary was * 
landed in England: but what excuse he could make 
for himself, after such a loss, and by his own fault, 

I cannot guess, unless this, “That I did not think 
it possible;” and, if a prince be but arrived to 
years of discretion, he ought to blush at such an 
excuse, for it will not serve his turn. So that this 
is a fair example for such princes as think it be¬ 
neath them to be afraid, or have a watchful eye on 
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their enemies; and are fond of such courtiers as 
flatter and indulge them in that opinion, tell them 
they are the more valued and esteemed for it, and 
that it is a proof of their courage and resolution to 
despise and laugh at danger. I know not what 
they may say to their faces, but I am sure wise 
men account such expression? impudent. It is ho¬ 
nourable to fear where there is occasion, and pro¬ 
vide against it with all the security and caution 
imaginable. A wise man in a prince’s court is 
a great treasure and security to his master, if 
one has the liberty to speak truth, and the other 
discretion enough to believe him, and follow his 
advice. 

By chance the Lord de la Grutuse*, the Duke of 
Burgundy’s governor in Holland, was at that place, 
where, and when, King Edward would land ; who, 
by some persons put on shore, was immediately 
informed of his miserable condition, and the dan¬ 
ger he was in by reason of the Easterlings. The 
governor sent immediately to the Easterlings, to 
charge them to lie still, and went on board the 
king’s ship himself, invited him on shore; where- 
* upon the king landed, with his brother the Duke 
of Gloucester, (who was called afterwards King 
Richard III.,) and about fifteen hundred men in 
their train. The king had no money about him, 

• Louis de Bruges, Lord de la Grutuse, Prince of Stenliuse, Great 
Chamberlain to the Duke of Burgundy, Governor and Lieutenant- 
General of Holland, Zealand, and Friezeland, created Earl of Win¬ 
chester by Edward IV., King of England, in consideration of the 
signal services he had done him in Holland, when his majesty was 
driven out of England by the Earl of Warwick. 
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and was forced to give the master of the ship for 
his passage a gown lined with martins, and pro¬ 
mised to do more for him whenever he had an op¬ 
portunity ; but sure so poor a company was never 
seen before ; yet the Lord de la Grutuse dealt very 
honourably by them, for he gave many of them 
clothes, and bore all their expenses till they came 
to the Hague, to which place he safely conducted 
them. Having waited upon King Edward thither, 
he despatched the news of his arrival to the Duke 
of Burgundy, who was much surprised when he 
heard it, and would have been much better pleased 
if it had been of his death, for he was in great 
apprehension of the Earl of Warwick, who was 
his enemy, and at that time absolute in England. 
The earl, upon the king’s leaving the kingdom, 
had prodigious numbers of people flock in to him; 
even the king’s own party, some for love, and 
others through fear, submitted to him wholly, so 
that every day his army increased, and not long 
after he marched to London. A great number of 
persons, of the best rank, who were in King Ed¬ 
ward’s interest, fled to the sanctuaries in that city, 
and did him good service afterwards, among whom* 
was the queen his wife, who, in great want of all 
things that were necessary, was there brought to 
bed of a prince*. 

• This was the eldest son of Edward IV., born November 4, 1470, 
known afterwards by the name and title of Edward V., and murdered 
by the order of his uncle. King Richard III., in the Tower of 
London. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Earl of Warwick’s releasing Henry VI., King of England, 
oat of the Tower.—1470. 

Thi Earl of Warwick, immediately upon his 
arrival at London, went directly to the Tower, 
(which is the castle) and released King Henry, 
whom long before be had committed thither him¬ 
self. When he imprisoned him, he went before 
him, crying “ Treason-, treason, and behold the 
traitor; ” but now he proclaimed him king, attended 
him to his palace in Westminster, and restored him 
to his royal prerogative, and all in the Duke of 
Clarence’s presence, who was not at all pleased 
with the sight. Immediately he despatched three or 
four hundred men over to Calais to make an incur¬ 
sion into the Boulonnois, which party was well re¬ 
ceived by the Lord Vaucler, whom I mentioned be¬ 
fore, and the affection which he had always borne 
to his master was at that time very conspicuous. 
That very day in which the Duke of Burgundy re¬ 
ceived the news of King Edward’s being in Hoi- 
,land, I was come from Calais, and found him at 
Bologne, haring heard nothing of that, or of King 
Edward’s defeat. The first news the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy heard of him was, that he was killed, and 
he was not at all concerned at it, for his affection 
was greater for the house of Lancaster than York, 
and there were at that very time in his court the 
Dukes of Exeter and Somerset, and several others of 
the Lancastrian party: so that he thought by their 
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mean* to be easily reconciled to that family; but 
he dreaded the Earl of Warwick. Besides, he 
knew not after what manner to carry himself to 
King Edward, (whose sister he had married), and 
moreover they were brethren of the same orders, 
for the king wore the Golden Fleece, and the duke 
the Garter. 

The duke despatched me presently back to Calais, 
and a gentleman or two with me, who were of the 
king’s party. He gave me instructions how I was 
to proceed with this new ministry, and pressed me 
very earnestly to go, assuring me the business re¬ 
quired it; I went as far as Tournehem, (a castle 
near Guynes) but durst venture no farther,*for I 
found the people in confusion, and flying from the 
English, who had sent out a strong party to plunder 
and harass the country. I sent one immediately to 
the Lord Vaucler for a passport, (for before I used 
to go* without any such thing) and was still ho¬ 
nourably entertained; for the English are naturally 
of a free and generous temper. 

This was a new scene of affairs to me, I had 
never seen such alterations in the world before. 
That night I sent the duke word of the danger 
which hindered me from proceeding in ray journey; 
but not knowing what answer I should receive from 
Vaucler, I said nothing that I had sent for a pass¬ 
port. He sent me a seal ring from off his finger, 
commanding me to go on, and if I was taken pri¬ 
soner, he would ransom me. He made no scruple to 
expose any of his servants, when he thought it for 
his advantage; but I had provided for myself by 
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sending for a passport, which I received with very 
kind letters from the Lord Vaucler, assuring me 
that I should have the liberty of coming and going 
as formerly. Upon these letters I went on to 
Guynes, where I found the captain at the gate, 
who presented me with a glass of wine, yet did 
not invite me into the castle as he was wont, 
but shewed me great respect, and treated the gen¬ 
tlemen which were with me, who were of King Ed¬ 
ward’s party, very nobly. From thence I went to 
Calais, but had nobody come out to meet me, as 
formerly, all were in the Earl of Warwick’s livery; 
at-the gate of my lodgings, and the door of my 
chamber, the people had made several white 
crosses* with certain rhymes underneath, signify¬ 
ing that the King of France and Earl of Warwick 
were all one, all which I thought very surprising. 
I sent, however to Graveling, (which is about five 
leagues from Calais) requiring them to seize all 
English merchants and their effects, to recompense 
all the mischief done us in their incursion into the 
Boulonnois. The Lord Vaucler sent to me to dine 
with him ; I found him well attended, with a white 
ragged staff of gold upon his bonnet, which was 
the cognizance of the Earl of Warwick; all the 
rest had ragged staffs likewise, but they who could 
not be at the expense of gold, had them of cloth. I 
was informed at dinner, that within a quarter of an 
hour after the arrival of an express from England, 
with the news of King Edward’s flight, the whole 
town had got into his livery, so hasty and sudden 

* The white cross is the standard of France. 
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was the change; and this was the first time that I 
had ever seen or considered an instance of the in¬ 
stability of all human affairs. The Lord Vaucler 
made me many compliments, and some excuses in 
behalf of his captain the Earl of Warwick, from 
whom, as he told me, he had received many favours 
and civilities; but for the rest who were with him, 
I never heard people talk so extravagantly. Those 
whom I looked upon the king’s greatest friends, 
were the most bitter and invective against him; 
y# I am apt to think some did it for fear, though 
others spoke the real sentiments of their hearts. 
Those whom I formerly endeavoured to have turned 
out of the town (as being servants to the earl) were 
now in great reputation; yet they never knew of 
- myWtsriWing spoke any thing against them to the 
Lord Vaucler. I told them upon all occasions that 
King Edward was dead, and that I had certain in¬ 
formation of it, (though indeed I knew to the cou- 
trary;) I added, likewise, that if he was not dead, 
it was no great importance, for the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s alliance was with the king and kingdom of 
England, so that this accident could not infringe 
it; for whoever they declared their king, should be 
so to us : and in consideration of such revolutions 
in times past, they had put in these very words, 
“ with the king and the kingdomand we were 
to have four of the chief towns in England as a 
security for performance of articles. The mer¬ 
chants pressed very;hard that I might be detained, 
because several of their goods were seized at 
Graveling, hnd as they pretended, by my express 
Vol. i. T 
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command. At length we came to this composition, 
that they should pay for, or restore all the cattle 
which had been plundered, for by agreement with 
the House of Burgundy they had liberty to take 
what cattle they wanted, (for the necessary provi¬ 
sion of the town,) out of certain grounds that were 
appointed, for which they were to pay a certain 
price; and for prisoners, they had taken none. 
Hereupon it was concluded between us, that the 
alliance which we had made with the crown r 4 # 
England should stand good, only we were to puffin 
Henry instead of Edward. j 

This accommodation was extremely welcome to 
the Duke of Burgundy ; for the Earl of JWarwick 
was sending four thousand men over to 'Calais, to 
make war upon him, and furiously invacIeThils ter-~ 
ritories, and no way could be found out to pacify 
him: But at last the great merchants of London 
(many of whom were then at Calais) diverted him 
from that undertaking, because it was the staple of 
their wools, and it is almost incredible what prodi¬ 
gious returns they make from thence twice every 
year; there their wool lies till the merchants come 
over, whose chief vent is into Flanders and Hol¬ 
land: for which reason, therefore, they were very 
solicitous to promote this accommodation, and stop 
the forces which the Earl of Warwick was sending 
over. This treaty fell out very lucky for the Duke 
of Burgundy, for it happened at the same time that 
the king had taken Amiens and St. Quintin, and if 
he had been to have maintained war with both 
these kings at a time, he had certainly been ruined. 
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He tried all the ways imaginable to soothe and 
pacify the Earl of Warwick; he openly declared 
himself of the House of Lancaster, and that he 
would act nothing to the prejudice of King Henry; 
and made use of such other expressions as he 
thought would serve his turn best. 

In the mean time King Edward arrived at the 
Duke of Burgundy’s court at St. Paul, and pressed 
very hard for supplies to enable him to recover hiB 
kingdom, for he assured him of great interest he 
had in England, and entreated him for God’s sake, 
not to abandon him, since he had married his 
sister, and they were besides brethren of the order. 
The Dukes of Somerset and Exeter violently op¬ 
posed it, and used all their artifice and cunning to 
bring him over entirely, and keep him firm to King 
Henry’s interest. The duke was in suspense, and 
knew not which side to favour; he was fearful of 
disobliging either, because he was engaged in a 
desperate war at home ; but at length he struck in 
with the Duke of Somerset*, and the rest of that 
party, upon certain promises which they made him, 
against the Earl of Warwick, their ancient enemy. 
King Edward was present upon the place, and much 
dissatisfied to see how unsuccessful his affairs .went 

* This Duke of Somerset was Edmond, the second son of Edmond 
Duke of Somerset, slain at the battle of St. Alban’s, and the brother 
and heir of Henry, also Duke of Somerset, taken prisoner at Exham, 
and there beheaded; which Edmond, the father, was the son of John 
Beaufort Duke of Somerset, and he, the son of another John Beaufort 
Earl of Somerset, the eldest son of John of Ghent Duke of Lancaster, 
by his third 1 wife Katharine Swinford. Edmond the last duke was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Tewksbury, and beheaded two days after, 
viz,, 1471. 

T 2 
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on ; yet they gave him all the fair words imaginable, 
and told him that all was but artifice and dissimu¬ 
lation, to keep off a war against two kingdoms at 
once; for if that should happen, tne duke would 
certainly be ruined and not be in a capacity to 
assist him, if he should be never so inclinable to do 
it. However, finding King Edward bent upon his 
return, and being unwilling, for several reasons, 
absolutely to displease him, he pretended publicly 
that he would give him no assistance, and issued 
out a proclamation forbidding any of his subjects 
\ to go along with him; but privately and underhand 
he sent him fifty thousand florins with St. Andrew’s 
cross, furnished him with three or four great ships, 
which he ordered to be equipped for him at La 
Vere in Holland *, which is a free port where all 
persons are received; besides which, he hired se¬ 
cretly fourteen Easterlings for him, who were well 
armed, and had promised to transport him into 
England, and wait fifteen days afterwards on him, 
which supply was very great, considering those 
times. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of King Edward’s return into England, where he engaged, defeated, 
and killed the Earl of Warwick, and the Prince of Wales af¬ 
terwards. 

King Edward set sail for England in the year 
1471, at the same time as the Duke of Burgundy 

* La Vere is in the isle of Walkeren in Zealand, and not in 
Holland. 
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marched towards Amiens in order to put a stop to 
the progress of the King of France’s arms. The 
duke was of opinion that the affairs of England 
could not go amiss for him, since he was sure of 
friends on both sides. King Edward was no sooner 
landed*, but he marched directly for London, where 
he had above two thousand of his party in sanc¬ 
tuary; among whom were three or four hundred 
persons of quality, who were of great advantage to 
his affairs, and added considerably to the small 
number of forces he brought over with him. The 
Earl of Warwick was at that time in the north 
with a powerful army, but upon the news of King 
Edward’s landing he marches back again with all 
speed, towards London, in hopes to have got thither 
before him; however, he presumed the city would 
have been true to him, but he was mistaken; for 
King Edward was received into the city on the 
Monday before Easter, with the universal accla¬ 
mation of the citizens, contrary to the expectation 
of most people, for every body looked upon him.as 
lost; and without dispute, if the citizens had but 
shut their gates against him, he had been irreco¬ 
verably lost, for the Earl of Warwick was within a 
day’s march of him. As I have been since in¬ 
formed, there were three things especially, which 
contributed to his kind reception into London ; his 

* Edward landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire, where finding the 
people not disposed to his interest, he only engaged the citizens of 
York to assist him to recover his honour and estate, and solemnly 
swore not to attempt to recover the crown; but his army afterwards 
increasing, he openly laid his claim, was reconciled to the Duke of 
Clarence his brother, offered peace to the Earl of Warwick, who 
rejected it ; and then marched to London. 
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first was, the persons of quality of the party which 
were in the sanctuaries, and the birth of a young 1 
prince, of which the queen was there brought to 
bed. The next was, the great debts which he owed 
in the town, which obliged all the tradesmen that 
depended upon his restoration, to appear for him. 
The third was, that the ladies of quality, and rich 
citizens’ wives with whom he had formerly in¬ 
trigued, forced their husbands arid relations to de¬ 
clare themselves of his side. He staid but two days 
in the town, for on Easter-Eve he marched with all 
the forces he could to give the Earl of Warwick 
battle; the next day being Easter-day they met*, 
and as they were drawn up, and stood in order Of 
battle one against the other, the Duke of Clarence 
went over to his brother King Edward, and carried 
with him near twelve thousand menf* which was a 
great discouragement to the Earl of Warwick’s 
army, and a mighty strengthening to King Ed¬ 
ward’s, which before was but weak. 

You have already heard how the negotiation with 
the Duke of Clarence was managed; yet, for all 
this, the battle was sharp and bloody: both sides 
fought on foot; and the king’s van-guard suffered 
extremely in this action, and the earl’s main battle 
advanced against his, and so near, that the king 
himself was engaged in person, and behaved him¬ 
self as bravely as any officer in the army. The Earl 
of Warwick’s custom was never to fight on foot, 

* The battle was fought upon a plain near Barnet, between 
London and St. Albans, known by the name of Gladsmore-Heath. 

f The Duke of Clarence had been reconciled to the king his brother 
and gone over to him, before his arrival at London. 
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but when he had once led his men to the charge, 
he mounted on horseback himself, and if he found 
victory inclined to his side, he charged boldly 
among them ; if otherwise, he took care of himself 
in time, and provided for his escape. But now, at 
the importunity of his brother, the Marquis of 
Montacute (who was a person of great courage), 
he fought on foot, and sent away his horses. The 
conclusion of all was, the earl, the Marquis of 
Montacute, and several other brave officers, were 
killed, for the slaughter was very great, King Edward 
having resolved, at his departure from Flanders, to 
call out no more to spare the common soldiers, and 
kill only the gentlemen, as he had formerly done ; 
for he had conceived a mortal hatred against the 
commons of England, for having favoured the 
Earl of Warwick so much, and for other reasons 
besides, so that he spared none of them at that * 
time: this battle was bravely fought, for on the 
king’s side there were killed fifteen hundred men*. 

The very day on which this fight happened, the 
Duke of Burgundy, being before Amiens, received 
letters from the duchess, his wife, that the King 
of England was not at all satisfied with him; that 
the assistance he had given him was not done 


* Warwick lost the day by an unhappy mistake of the Earl of 
Oxford, even after he had bravely routed King Edward’s left wing, 
and drove them out of the field; for giving his men a star with streams 
for his badge, the army took them for a part of the enemy, whose 
badge was the same, (which mistake might easily happen by the thick 
mist that morning,) wherefore, being in the right, and pressing for¬ 
ward, they were thought to be King Edward’s men flying, which 
made their own main battle fall fiercely on their rear, and the Earl of 
Oxford to quit the field. 
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frankly, and with an intention of serving him, but 
as if he had been in dispute with himself whether 
he should have deserted him or not; and, to speak 
plainly, there was never a good understanding be- ; 
tween them afterwards : yet the Duke of Burgundy 
seemed to be extremely pleased at the news, and 
published it all over the army. I had almost forgot 
to acquaint you that King Edward, finding King 
Henry in London, took him along with him to the 
fight: this King Henry was a weak prince, and 
almost a changeling, and (if what was told me be 
true) after the battle was over, the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester (who was King Edward’s brother, and after¬ 
wards called King Richard) slew this poor King 
Henry with his own hand*, or caused him to be 
carried into some private place, and stood by him¬ 
self while he was killed. 

The Prince of Wales (of whom I have spoken 
before) was landed in England before this battle, 
and had joined his forces with those of the 
Earls of Exeter and Somerset +, and several others 
of their family and party; so that in all (as I have 
been informed by those who were in that army) 
they amounted to above forty thousand men. If 
the Earl of Warwick had had but a little patience 
to have staid till he had been joined by those forces, 

* The death of King Henry VI. was so acted in the dark, that H 
cannot indeed be positively affirmed who the executioner was: though 
Sir'Thomas Moor, in his Life of Edward V., says, the Duke of 
Gloucester slew him with his own hand, without the king’s privity ; 
and it was constantly reported, in his time, who was cotemporary 
with him, though it was in his youth. 

t T^yy were Dukes of Exeter and Somerset. 
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in all probability they had won the day. But the 
fear he had of the Duke of Somerset, whose father 
and brother he had put to death, and the hatred 
he bore to Queen Margaret, mother to the Prince 
of Wales, induced him to fight alone, without wait¬ 
ing for their supplies. By this example we may 
observe how old animosities and factions last, how 
highly they are to be feared in themselves, and how 
destructive and dangerous they are in their conse¬ 
quences. As soon as King Edward had obtained 
this signal victory, he marched against the Prince 
of Wales, and there he won another great battle*; 
for though the Prince of Wales’s army was more 
numerous than the king’s, yet King Edward got the 
victory; and the Prince of Wales f 9 several other 
great lords, and a great number of common sol¬ 
diers, were killed upon the spot, and the Duke of 
Somerset, being taken, was beheaded the next day. 
In eleven days the Earl of Warwick had subdued 
the whole kingdom of England, or at least reduced 
it to his obedience. In twenty days King Edward 
recovered it again, but it cost him two great and 
desperate battles to regain it. And thus you have 
an account of the revolutions in England. King 
Edward caused several persons of quality to be put 
to death in many places, especially those that were 


* This battle was fought near Tewksbury, in Gloucestershire, 
May3, 1471. 

t The prince being taken prisoner, and interrogated by King Ed¬ 
ward about his taking up arms against him, he boldly justified his 
claim to the crown, which made Edward, in a rage, strike him with 
his gauntlet, after which the Duke of Gloucester and others fell upon 
and most barbarously murdered him with their poniards. y 
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found guilty of any confederacy against him. Of 
all nations in the world, the English are easiest 
brought to a battle. After this fight, King Edward 
enjoyed a continual series of peace and prosperity 
till his death, yet not without some troubles and 
afflictions of mind ; but I shall forbear saying any 
more of the English affairs, till I can do it more 
conveniently in another place. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the renewing the War between King Louis and the Duke of 
Burgundy, at the solicitation of the Dukes of Guienne and Bre¬ 
tagne.—1471. 

The plaee where I broke off the occurrences re¬ 
lating to our affairs on this side the water, was at 
the Duke of Burgundy’s breaking up from before 
Amiens, the king’s retreat into Tourain, and his 
brother the Duke of Guienne’s into his own pro¬ 
vince. The Duke of Guienne still persisted in his 
solicitation for the marriage, to which he pretended, 
with the Duke of Burgundy’s daughter, as you 
have already heard. The Duke of Burgundy seem¬ 
ed to entertain it very kindly, and be pleased with 
his proposals, yet never suffered it to come to any 
conclusion, but admitted of every new overture 
that was made ; nor could he ever forget the stra¬ 
tagem they made use of, to force him to consent to 
this match. The Count de St. Paul, constable of 
Prance, had a great desire to be the main instru- 
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ment in this marriage ; the Duke of Bretagne had 
also a design to be the principal manager himself; 
and the king’s chief business was, if possible, to 
break it off. But his majesty might have spared 
his pains, for the reasons which I have mentioned 
before ; besides, the Duke of Burgundy had no 
mind to have his son-in-law so powerful, but de¬ 
signed to make his advantage of his daughter, and 
advance his own interest by entertaining every 
body ; so that the king took abundance of pains to 
no purpose. But not being able to dive into ano¬ 
ther man’s thoughts, he had good reason to be 
afraid, for by this marriage his brother would have 
grown very considerable, and, in conjunction with 
the Duke of Bretagne, might have embroiled the 
king’s affairs, and brought his children into very 
dangerous circumstances. In the* mean time seve¬ 
ral ambassadors went both publicly and privately 
to negotiate this affair. 

The going and coming of ambassadors in this 
manner is sometimes very dangerous ; for many ill 
things are often transacted by them, and yet there 
is necessity of sending them too. Those who read 
this chapter may perhaps demand what expedient 
I can propose to remedy this inconveniency, which 
seems, as it were, a thing impossible to be pre¬ 
vented. I am sensible there are many persons bet¬ 
ter qualified, and abler to treat of this nice subject, 
than myself; yet this I shall venture to say, that 
ambassadors which come from true friends, where 
there is no ground of suspicion, ought, in my 
judgment, to be treated with abundance of freedom 
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and openness, and, if the quality of the persons 
permit, often admitted to the king’s presence, 
provided the prince is wise, handsome, and affable, 
for otherwise the less he is seen the better; and 
whenever he gives audience he ought to be magni¬ 
ficently drest, well prepared in his answers, and 
not permitted to hold a long discourse, for the 
friendship between princes is not of a long dura¬ 
tion. If ambassadors are sent in a public or pri¬ 
vate capacity between princes that are in continual 
hatred and war with one another, as all those that 
I have known and been conversant with in my 
time have been, in my opinion they are not to be 
trusted. However, they are to be honourably re¬ 
ceived and civilly entertained. All formalities are 
to be used towards them, for to send to meet them, 
to lodge them in handsome apartments, and to ap¬ 
point honest and discreet persons to attend them, 
is safe as well as civil, for thereby you do not only 
discover what persons they generally converse with, 
but also prevent fickle and mutinous people from 
resorting to them with news, and there is no court 
without some mal-contents. Again, I would ad¬ 
vise that they have their audience, and despatch as 
soon as possible, for to me it seems dangerous to 
keep an enemy in one’s house; but to feast, to bear 
their expenses, and to make them presents, is but 
honourable. Moreover, though war be proclaimed, 
no treaty nor overture of peace ought to be inter¬ 
rupted, for nobody knows what occasion they may 
have of them hereafter, but all is to be carried on 
smoothly, and all messengers heard as before ; yet 
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a strict eye is to be kept upon such as have any 
discourse with them, or are sent to them with any 
message either by night or day, and this is to be 
managed with as much secrecy as possible. Were 
it my case, for one ambassador they sent me, I 
would be sure to send them two; nay, though they 
were weary, and desired to have no more, I would 
not fail to send when I had opportunity and conve¬ 
nience, for there is no spy so good and so safe, nor 
can have such liberty to pry and inform hknself; 
and if you send two or three ambassadors at once 
it is impossible the enemy should be so cautious, 
but that one or other of them may pick up some¬ 
thing for their turn ; I mean, if they carry them¬ 
selves civilly towards them, as they ought to do to 
ambassadors. It is also to be supposed a wise 
prince will make it his business to place some 
friend or other about his enemy, to give him intel¬ 
ligence of all their motions, and preserve him as 
long as he can, for in such cases a prince eannot 
do always as he would. But perhaps it may be 
objected, that this is but the way to puff up your 
enemy, and make him more proud. It is no mat¬ 
ter if it does, I shall know the more of his coun¬ 
cils, and at the making up of our accounts, the 
whole profit and honour will be mine. Though the 
enemy should have the same practices upon me, I 
would not forbear sending, but embrace all propo¬ 
sitions without rejecting of any, that I might have 
fresh occasion to send ; for all men have not an 
equal share of wisdom and penetration, neither 
have they any experience in such affairs, or is there 
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any necessity they should have ; yet in this case, 
the wisest is always the most fortunate, and of this 
I will give you a clear and undeniable proof. Never , 
was there any treaty between the French and the 
English, but the French always outreached them, 
insomuch, as I have been told, the English have a 
common proverb among them. That in all, or most, 
of their battles and engagements with the French 
the English had the better, but in their capitula- 
tions and treaties of peace they were still bubbled 
and outwitted. And certainly, at least id my 
thoughts, I have known politicians in this ki%- 
dom as proper to manage such secret negotiations 
as any persons alive, especially of King Louis’s 
training up, for in these cases the persons em¬ 
ployed ought to be mild and complaisant, and such 
that, to compass their master’s designs, can digest 
words and overlook neglects, and such were for 
King Louis’s turn. I have enlarged a little on the 
manner of receiving these ambassadors, and the 
caution that it is to be used towards them ; but it 
is not without reason, for I have known so many 
intrigues, and so much mischief carried on under 
that colour, that I could not forbear laying this 
matter open, and speaking less of it than I have 
done. 

This marriage between the Duke of Guienne 
and the Duke of Burgundy’s daughter proceeded 
so far, that promises were passed, not only by word 
of mouth, but by letters; the like was done also 
by Nicholas Duke of Calabria and Lorrain, the 
son of John Duke of Calabria, (whom I have men- 
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tioned before;) as also by Philibert Duke of Savoy, 
who died last; and afterwards by Maximilian of' 
Austria, now king of the Romans, and only son to 
the Emperor Frederick, which last received a letter 
under the lady’s own hand (written by her father’s 
express command) and with it a rich diamond as 
a present. These promises were made with all these 
princes in less than three years’ time; and sure I 
am none of them would ever have been accomplished 
while he lived, at least by his consent; but Maxi¬ 
milian (since King of the Romans) made his ad¬ 
vantage of that promise, as I shall declare here¬ 
after. I do not mention this with any design to 
reflect upon the Duke of Burgundy, or any other 
person I have spoken of, but only to describe things 
honestly and impartially, as to my own certain 
knowledge they happened; for which reason I do not 
despair, (though perhaps inferior persons will not 
give themselves the trouble of reading theBe me¬ 
moirs,) but princes and other great statesmen may 
do it, and find some information to reward their 
pains. 

Whilst this marriage was in agitation, new enter¬ 
prises were always contriving against the king. In 
the behalf of the Duke of Guienne, there were resi¬ 
dent at the Duke of Burgundy’s court, the Lord 
d’Urfe, Poncet de Riviere, and several other officers' 
of less note. On the Duke of Bretagne’s part, there 
was the Abbot de Begar* (since Bishop of Leon,) 

* He was of the order of White-Friars, which was instituted in 
the yew 1090, in the diocess of Trequier, Triquet, or Lantriguier, in 
the Duchy of Bretagne. His name was Vincent de Ker Leau, de¬ 
scended of a noble family, counsellor to Duke Francis !. Chancellor 
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who acquainted the Duke of Burgundy that the 
king was endeavouring to corrupt the servants of 
the Duke of Guienne his brother, and was in a fair 
way of bringing them over to his party, either by 
love, or fear; that he had already caused a place* 
belonging to Monsieur de Estissacf (one of the 
Duke’s servants) to be demolished ; and that he 
had begun several other things against him, and 
inveigled several of his domestics ; from whence it 
might be reasonably concluded, that as the king 
had formerly dispossessed him of Normandy, after 
he had given it him by way of appennage, so m>w 
he would disseize him of Guienne. The Duke of 
Burgundy sent several embassies to the king about 
these affairs, who replied, that his brother the 
Duke of Guienne was in fault, who, by endeavour¬ 
ing to extend his territories, gave occasion to all 
those disputes; and without that, he would not 
meddle with his appennage in the least. But here 
one may observe, by the by, how great the troubles 
and distractions of a kingdom are, when they hap¬ 
pen in a time of confusion and discord, how diffi¬ 
cult and uneasy they are to be managed, and how 
far from a conclusion, when once they are begun ; 
for though at first the quarrel be only between two 
or three princes, or persons of lower condition, be- 

of Bretagne, and Abbot of Begar. Afterwards, upon the duke’s re¬ 
commendation, he was chosen by the chapter. Bishop of Leon, and 
made his solemn entry into the church on the 10th day of June, in 
the year 1473. He enjoyed the bishoprick but three years, and died 
in 1476. 

* It was the castle of Coulonges, between Thoulouse and Lectoure. 

+ John, Baron of Estissac in Aunois, father of Jeffery de Estissac, 
Bishop of Maillezais, one of the patrons of the celebrated Rablais. 
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fore two years be expired, the whole neighbour¬ 
hood will be concerned and invited to the feast. 
However, in the beginning of an affair, every man 
presumes there will be a speedy end, but it is very 
uncertain, as you will plainly perceive by what 
follows. 

At the time above-mentioned, the Duke of Guien- 
ne (or his ministers,) and the Duke of Bretagne 
solicited the Duke of Burgundy not to employ the 
English, who were enemies to the crown, in any of 
his wars, upon no account whatsoever; and since 
their own pretences were only for the ease and ad¬ 
vantage of the kingdom of France, they did not 
doubt but that if his forces were in readiness, they 
should be strong enough of themselves, by reason 
of great intelligence which they maintained with 
the officers and governors of towns. I was present 
one day when the Lord d’Urfe pressed the Duke 
of Burgundy to assembly his army with all possible 
diligence; the Duke called me aside to a window, 
and said, “ Do you see this Lord d’Urfe? he presses 
me very earnestly to raise what force I can, and 
tells me we shall do great matters for the advan¬ 
tage of the kingdom; do you believe, if I enter 
France with my army, I shall do them any good?” 
I replied (smiling) that I thought no: He answered 
again in these very words, “ I love the kingdom 
of France better than the Lord d’Urfe believes, for 
whereas they have but one king, I wish they had 
six.” 

Whilst this treaty of marriage was on foot, Ed¬ 
ward King of England (being deceived as well as 

Vol. i. u 
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the King of Prance, in supposing it real) used his 
utmost endeavours with the Duke of Burgundy to 
break it; remonstrating to him, that the King of 
France having no sons, if he died, the crown 
would devolve upon the Duke of Guienne, so that 
all England would be in danger of being utterly 
ruined by the consummation of that marriage, 
which would annex so many lordships to that 
crown; and this was a great uneasiness and morti¬ 
fication to the King of England, and his whole coun¬ 
cil, (though without any cause ;) nor could all the 
Duke of Burgundy's excuses induce the English to 
believe him. However, (for all the solicitation of 
the Dukes of Guienne and Bretagne’s agents to 
the contrary) the Duke of Burgundy had a mind 
the English should be concerned in the war; but it 
was to be done privately, as if he had known no¬ 
thing of it; but the English were so far from em¬ 
bracing this opportunity, that they would at that 
time rather have assisted the King of France, so 
fearful were they, lest by this marriage the terri¬ 
tories of the House of Burgundy should be annexed 
to the crown of France. You see here (according 
to my design) these great princes throughly em¬ 
ployed and surrounded with men of such wisdom 
and prospect, that their lives were not sufficient to 
accomplish half what they foresaw ; and it proved 
so afterwards, for one after another, all of them 
died in a short space of time, in the midst of their 
anxieties and hurry of life, every one rejoicing and 
triumphing at the death of his companion, as a 
thing which he most passionately desired. Not 
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long after their masters followed them, and left their 
successors deeply involved in wars and troubles, 
only our present king found his kingdom at peace 
both abroad and at home, his father having pro¬ 
vided better for him, than he ever could or would 
have done for himself, for in my time he was never 
out of war till a little before his death. 

About this time the Duke of Guienne fell sick ; 
some were of opinion he was in great danger, 
others said he would soon recover of his illness. 
His agents in the mean while pressed the Duke of 
Burgundy (seeing the season was proper) to take 
the field, and open the campaign, for the King of 
France had already assembled his army about 
St. Jean d’Angely or Xaintes; and they prevailed 
so far, that the Duke of Burgundy ordered his 
forces to rendezvous about Arras, and march to¬ 
wards Peronne, Roye, and Mondidier. His army 
was very numerous, and in better order than it 
ever was before, for it consisted of twelve hundred 
standing lances, who to every man at arms, had 
three archers, all of them well armed, and well 
mounted; besides, in every company he had ten 
supernumerary men at arms, without reckoning 
lieutenant or cornet. The gentry of the country 
were likewise in complete order, for they were well 
paid, (the country being at that time very rich) 
and commanded by experienced officers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the final Peace which was negotiating between the King and the 
Duke of Burnundy, and broken off by the Duke of Guienne’s 
death, and how those two great Princes laboured to circumvent 
one another.—1471, 1472. 

Whilst the Duke of Burgundy was busy in 
raising the above-mentioned army, the Lord de 
Craon and Peter Doriole *, Chancellor of France, 
came to him twice or thrice, with proposals for a 
final and lasting peace, which could never be com¬ 
passed before, because the duke insisted upon the 
restitution of Amiens and St. Quintin, to which 
the king would by no means consent: but now 
seeing the duke’s preparations, and hoping it might 
conduce to the following design, he agreed to re¬ 
store them. The conditions of peace + were, that 
the king should deliver up Amiens and St. Quintin, 
and whatever else was in dispute between them: 
that he should likewise abandon the Count de 
Nevers, and St. Paul constable of France, with 
all the lands and territories belonging to either of 
them, to be disposed of as his own, if the duke 

* He was a knight and Lord of Loyre in Aunois, treasurer, or 
chief director of the finances, after the death of William Juvenal des 
Ursins, promoted to the chancellorship on the 26th, or, according to 
others, on the 28th, of June, 1472 ; for which office he took the oaths 
in the king’s presence, and resigned it in 1483, according to the regis¬ 
ter of the Court of Parliament at Paris. 

t In the treaty of peace that was begun at Crotoy, on the 3d of 
October, 1471, there is no mention of these princes, which makes it 
reasonable to believe, that there was only a simple promise made 
between the Duke of Burgundy and Louis XI. to abandon their allies 
and courtiers, and deliver them up to each other’s mercy. 
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could get the possession of them. On the other side, 
the Duke of Burgundy was to renounce the Dukes 
of Guienne and Bretagne, as also the protection of 
their countries, and to permit him to act against 
them as he pleased. The Duke of Burgundy swore 
to these articles in my presence, and the Lord de 
Craons; and the Chancellor of France, having taken 
the same oath in behalf of the king, they took 
their leaves of the duke, but advised him not to 
disband, but rather march forward with his army, 
to hasten their master’s surrender of the above- 
mentioned towns; and Simon de Quingey * was 
sent with them to see the king take his oath, and 
confirm what his ambassadors had done. The king 
delayed the ratification of this treaty for some 
days, and in the mean time his brother the Duke 
of Guienne died. In the midst of this negotiation, 
and as the Duke of Burgundy was setting out from 
Arras, two couriers arrived, one of them with 
news, that Nicholas Duke of Calabria and Lorrain, 
heir to the House of Anjou, and son to John Duke 
of Calabtia, was upon his journey to his court, 
in order to marry his daughter. The duke re¬ 
ceived him very honourably, and gave him great 
hopes of success. The next day, which (if I mis¬ 
take not) was the 15th of May, 1472, letters ar- 
- rived from Simon de Quingey, (who was the duke’s 
ambassador at the king’s court,) importing that 
the Duke of Guienne was dead, and the king al¬ 
ready in possession of great part of his country. 

Not long after we heard the news from several 

* Carver and cup-bearer to the Duke of Burgundy. 
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parts, but all gave a different account of his death* 
Within a little time the Duke of Burgundy’s am¬ 
bassador returned himself, being sent back by the 
king with mild and courteous words, but no swear¬ 
ing to the peace, which the duke highly resented, 
as a thing done in scorn and contempt. Whilst the 
war lasted, for this and several other reasons you 
have heard before, the duke’s ministers made bold 
with his majesty, and gave him most bitter and re¬ 
proachful language, and the king’s own subjects 
did not dissemble the matter, but were very free 
with his character. 

The Duke of Burgundy, being highly concerned at 
the death of the Duke of Guienne, at the instigation 
of other people as much concerned as himself, wrote 
letters full of bitter reflections upon the king to se¬ 
veral of the Duke of Guienne’s towns, but to no 
purpose; yet I am of opinion, that if the duke had 
not been dead, the king would have found work 
* enough, for the Bretons were up in arms, and had 
a stronger party in the kingdom than ever they had 
before, but his death put a stop to all. In this 
violent passion the Duke of Burgundy took the 
field, marched towards Nesle in Vermandois, and 
began a more cruel and barbarous war than ever 
before, burning and destroying all wherever he 
marched. His van besieged Nesle, in which there 
was a small garrison of Frank archers, but other¬ 
wise the town was of no great strength. The duke 
himself had his quarters three leagues off. A 
herald, coming to them with a summons, was slain 
by the inhabitants of the town. The governor 
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would fain have excused it, and having obtained a 
passport, came out to that purpose, but could not 
agree upon the matter. As he returned into the 
town, the garrison stood exposed upon the walls, 
but there being a truce whilst the governor was 
abroad, nobody fired upon the townsmen; how¬ 
ever, they killed two more of the besiegers. Upon 
which the truce was broken, and word sent in to 
Madame de Nesle, to tell her, that if she pleased, she 
and her servants might have the liberty of coming 
out, and bringing ail her moveables with her; 
which she had no sooner done, but the town was 
attacked, taken, and most of the garrison put to 
the sword. Those who were taken alive were 
hanged, except some few whom the common sol¬ 
diers in mere compassion suffered to escape ; some 
of them had their bands cut off, a cruelty which 
gives me some concern to mention; but having 
been upon the place, I thought myself obliged to 
give some account of it. It must be granted 
that the Duke of Burgundy was highly transported 
to be guilty of so barbarous an action, or else there 
must have been some extraordinary cause that pro¬ 
voked him to it ; two were pretended, one was, 
the strange report of the manner of the Duke of 
Guienne’s death, as if the king had been con¬ 
cerned in it; and the other, the indignation he 
conceived for being disappointed in the surrender 
of Amiens and St. Quintin, and the ratification of 
the peace. 

Those who hereafter may read these Memoirs, 
may think I have spoken very disrespectfully, and 
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with too much freedom, of these two great princes, 
or that else they were persons of but small honour 
or faith. I would not willingly speak ill of either 
of them; and what great obligations I have to the 
king my master all the world knows. But to con¬ 
tinue my history in the same manner, (as you my 
good Lord Archbishop of Vienna have desired me) 
I am obliged to give an impartial and true account 
of what I know, which way soever it happened. 
However, were they to be compared with the rest 
of the great princes that reigned in Europe at the 
same time, they would appear noble and conspi¬ 
cuous, and our king very wise, for he left his king¬ 
dom enlarged, and at peace with all his neighbours* 
But now let us observe a little what artifice and 
stratagems they used to over-reach and circumvent 
one another, that in case any young prince, who 
has the same game to play, should hereafter acci¬ 
dentally meet with this history, he may, by reading 
it, be prepared, and defend himself the better ; for 
though neither enemies nor princes are always 
alike in respect of their humours or qualifications, 
yet their affairs being often the same, it is not al¬ 
together unprofitable to be informed of what is 
passed. To give then my opinion, I am very con¬ 
fident, these two princes had the same design of 
circumventing each other, and their success (as 
you shall hear afterwards) was the same. Each 
of them had a numerous army in the field, the king 
had taken several towns, and whilst the treaty was 
on foot, pressed his brother very hard. There 
were already come over to the king, of the Duke 
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of Guienne’s party, the Lords de Contay, Patus, 
Foucart, and several others. The king’s army had 
actually invested Rochel, held great intelligence in 
the town, which was much improved by the report 
of the peace, and the Duke of Guienne’s illness; 
and I believe the king’s resolution was, (if either 
he succeeded in his enterprise there, or his brother 
died) not to swear to the peace; but, if the enemy 
got the better of him, he would then swear, and 
keep his engagements, to deliver himself from 
danger. In this manner he spun out his time, 
managed all his affairs with wonderful diligence 
and sagacity, and, as you have heard, kept Simon 
de Quingey eight days together in suspense, and in 
the mean time his brother happened to die; for he 
knew the Duke of Burgundy was so intent upon 
the restitution of those two towns*, that he durst 
not be angry, but might securely be wheedled for a 
fortnight or three weeks, till he saw whether his 
brother, the Duke of Guienne, would recover or 
not, and so it fell out. 

Having already spoken of the king, and the ar¬ 
tifice he made use of to over-reach and circumvent 
the duke; now it is necessary that we should say"[ 
something of the duke’s designs upon the king,' 
and how he would have acted if the Duke of 
Guienne’s death had not intervened, and broke all 
his measures. At the king’s request, Simon de 
Quingey had commission from the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy (as soon as the king had sworn to the peace, 

* Amiens and St. Quintin. 
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and letters confirming what his ambassadors had 
done, should be received,) to signify to the Duke 
of Bretagne the contents of the peace, and also to 
the ambassadors of the Duke of Guienne, who 
were there, to the end they might notify it to their 
master, who was then at Bourdeaux; and this the 
king proposed as a thing that would startle the 
Bretons, since they found themselves forsaken by 
an ally in whom they had reposed so great a con¬ 
fidence, and who was the main support of all their 
hopes and mighty undertakings. Now you must 
know, that this Simon de Quingey had by chance 
in his retinue one of the equerries of the Duke of 
Burgundy’s stable, whose name was Henry, a Pa¬ 
risian by birth, and a very sensible, intelligent 
person, to whom the duke had given a letter under 
his own hand, directed to his ambassador Simon de 
Quingey, but his instructions were, not to deliver 
that letter till the ambassador had left the king’s 
court, and was arrived at the Duke of Bretagne’s 
at Nantes. Then he was to deliver the letter to 
him, shew him his credentials, and let the Duke of 
Bretagne know, that he had no occasion to be con¬ 
cerned at his master’s having quitted his alliance 
with him and the Duke of Guienne, for it was only 
pretended, and he would still stand by them, both 
with his life and fortune; that what had been 
already transacted was only to avoid the war for 
the present, and repossess himself of Amiens and 
St. Quintin, which the king had taken from him 
in time of peace, and contrary to his promise. He 
was likewise ordered to acquaint him, that the 
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duke his master (as soon as he should be possessed 
of what he demanded,) would send ambassadors on 
purpose to the king, to desire and entreat his ma¬ 
jesty to desist from his enterprises against those 
two dukes, and not depend too much upon the oath 
he had taken; for he was resolved to keep it with 
no more strictness nor religion, than the king had 
kept his in the treaty before Paris, and the paci¬ 
fication at Peronne, which for a long time he neg¬ 
lected to confirm and ratify. He designed like¬ 
wise to put him in mind, that he could not but be 
sensible that the seizing of the said towns in time 
of peace was contrary to his solemn promise and 
honour, and therefore he ought not to be surprised 
if the duke had taken the same measures to recover 
them. 

As to the constable of France and the Count de 
Nevers, whom the king had abandoned, though he 
had a mortal hatred against them, and not without 
cause, yet he was to declare that the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy would pass by all their injuries and affronts, 
if the king would grant all the proposals that were 
made him by the Dukes of Bretagne and Guienne, 
and suffer all parties to live in peace according to 
his oath, and the treaty of peace at Conflans, where 
they were all of them assembled together; pro¬ 
testing that if he refused, he should be obliged to 
assist his allies with all the forces he could raise, 
and that the duke was actually in the field when 
this embassy was despatched. But man proposes, 
and God disposes; for death (which divides all 
things, and defeats the counsels of mankind,) cut 
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them out other work, for the king (as you have 
heard ) did not deliver up the two towns, and yet he 
seized upon the duchy of Guienne, as reverting 
unto him upon the death of his brother. 


A Treaty between Louis XL and Charles Duke of 
Burgundy , whereby the Treaties of Arras, Con- 
flans , and Peronne , are confirmed . Concluded at 
the Castle ofCrotoy , October 3, 1471. 

1. That there is a firm and lasting peace con¬ 
cluded between the king and kingdom, and us and 
our territories; and that all hostilities shall cease 
for ever between them and their subjects, fyc. 

2. That the said peace may be the better con¬ 
firmed and established, and the friendship remain 
inviolable, the treaty made at Arras between the 
late King Charles and our late most dear lord and 
father, as also the treaty of Conflans, together 
with that of Peronne, are hereby confirmed as 
much as if they were expressly and word for word 
inserted, and shall remain in their full force, so 
far as they concern the king and the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. And all those points and articles of the 
treaty of Peronne, not yet executed, shall be fully 
accomplished, in the same way and manner, and 
within the same time, as is specified in the said 
treaty. 

3. By this present treaty the king is to surrender 
to us, or those authorized by us, the towns of 
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Amiens and St. Quin tin, with the provostships of 
Vimecy, Foulloy, and Beau vis, with-all their ap¬ 
purtenances, and whatever has been transferred to 
us by the treaty of Conflans and Peronne, to be 
employed by us, in the manner prescribed by the 
said treaties. In like manner the king is to give 
up to us the towns, provostships, and territories, 
of Roye and Mondidier, with their appurtenances; 
as also what was to have been taken from the pro- 
vostship of Peronne. And as to those places, 
towns, castles, and fortresses, in the duchy, county, 
and country, of Burgundy, Charolois, Masconnois, 
Auxerrois, and Liege, which the king surrenders 
to us, we shall enjoy them with all their appurte- 
tenances, as we did before any contests arose about 
them. 

4. As to all moveables possessed on either side, as 
also all rents, revenues, and profits, no disputes or 
law-suits shall be made concerning them. 

5. The subjects on both sides shall be fully re¬ 
stored to all their lands, signiories, and inherit¬ 
ances, and all immoveables, in the condition they 
are ; as also such moveables as are upon the spot, 
and arrearages of rents, and thus put into the pos¬ 
session of them without any let or molestation. 

6. All disorders and injuries done and committed 
during the war on either side are remitted, par¬ 
doned, and abolished, in such a manner as if they 
had never been, and no law-suit or process shall 
ever be formed concerning them. 

7. Seeing both the king and us have, in the be¬ 
ginning of the troubles, forbid all trade and com- 
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merce between our subjects, a free trade and com¬ 
merce is now restored, both by sea and land, as 
before the war. 

8. All judgments, judicial proceeding, and 
sentence, given on either side during the war 
against the adherents of the king or us, upon the 
account of contumacy, or otherwise, shall be null, 
and of no effect. 

9. The allies of both parties shall be compre¬ 
hended in this treaty, if within a year after the 
conclusion of it they signify their assent in due 
form, which assent or declaration the king and the 
duke are to notify to one another within two months 
after the same is made ; but, in case that should 
not be done, there shall be no breach of the peace 
between them. The observance of all which we do 
oblige ourselves, in the most solemn manner ima¬ 
ginable, upon the word of a prince, and upon the 
forfeiture of all we have; and in case we contra¬ 
vene the same, we shall subject ourselves to all 
censures ecclesiastical: we shall also cause these 
presents to be registered in all our courts by our 
proper officers. 


CHAPTER X. 

The Duke of Burgundy having encamped before Beauvais, and find¬ 
ing he could not take it, raised the Siege, and marched with his 
Army to Roan.—1472. 

to proceed in my relation of the war, of 
which I was speaking before. After the Duke of 
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Burgundy’s barbarous treatment of the poor gar¬ 
rison of Nesle, he broke up from thence, and 
marched with his whole army and invested Roye, 
in which place there was a garrison of fifteen hun¬ 
dred frank archers, besides a considerable number 
of the arriere-ban. The Duke of Burgundy’s army 
never made so fine an appearance as at that time; 
whereupon the next morning the frank archers, 
being struck with a sudden fear, immediately leaped 
over the walls, and surrendered themselves pri¬ 
soners of war. The next day the remaining part 
of tfie garrison delivered up the town upon compo¬ 
sition, leaving behind them their horses and arms, 
only the men at arms were allowed to march away 
with their swords. Having left a small garrison 
in this town, he advanced to Mondidier, with a full 
design to have demolished it quite; but, finding 
that the people of that district had a peculiar af¬ 
fection to that place, he ordered it to be repaired, 
and put a garrison in it. From thence his design 
was to have marched directly into Normandy, but, 
as he was on his way, near to Beauvais, the Lord 
des Cordes, scouring the country before him with 
his vanguard, made some attempt upon the town ; 
and at the first attack, the suburb, which faces 
the bishop’s palace, was taken by one James Mont- 
martin, a covetous Burgundian, who commanded 
a hundred of the duke’s lances, and three hundred 
of his standing archers. The Lord des Cordes 
made an attack in another quarter, but his ladders 
were too short, and too few. He had two pieces of 
cannon with him, which were fired twice (and no 
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more) at the gate, where they did good execution, 
and if he had had more guns or ammunition to 
have continued his attack, he had certainly taken 
the town; but he was ill-provided, and not fur¬ 
nished for so great an undertaking. Upon our first 
investment, there were no forces in the town, but 
Loyset de Bailligny the governor, with some few of 
the arriere-ban; but that would not have saved 
the town, had not God himself interposed, and pre¬ 
served it miraculously. The Burgundians were en¬ 
gaged with the French hand to hand through the 
hole in the gate, and the Lord des Cordes despatched 
several messengers to the Duke of Burgundy to 
acquaint him, that if he marched up presently with 
his army, he would take the town. Before the 
duke’s arrival, some of the inhabitants brought 
kindled fagots to throw in their faces who were 
forcing the gate, and so many were thrown, that 
the gate was set on fire, and the Burgundians were 
glad to retire till the Same was extinguished. 

The duke, upon his arrival, concluded the town 
would be his own as soon as the fire could be 
quenched, which was very great, for the whole 
gate was of a flame. If the duke could have been 
persuaded to have posted part of his army on that 
side towards Paris, no succours could have been 
thrown into it, and the town could not possibly 
have escaped. But it pleased God that he was 
afraid where there was no occasion, for it was only 
the passing of a small inconsiderable river that 
made him scruple it then; and yet afterwards, when 
the garrison was considerably reinforced, he would 
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fain have attempted it, though with the hazard of 
his whole army, and much ado there was to dis¬ 
suade him from it. In the mean time, the fire, of 
which I was speaking, continued burning all day 
long, (which was the 28th of June, 1472.) Towards 
night ten of the king’s standing lances, and no more, 
got into the town, as I have been told (for at that 
time I was in the Duke of Burgundy’s service) ; 
this small party were not perceived, because on 
one side every body was busy in taking up their 
quarters, and on the other, there was nobody at all. 
By break of day the next morning the duke’s can¬ 
non came up, and some time after we saw a rein¬ 
forcement of at least two hundred men at arms 
enter the town together. I believe, had they not 
arrived as they did, the town would have capitu¬ 
lated. But the Duke of Burgundy was in such a vio¬ 
lent passion, that he was for storming it immedi¬ 
ately, and certainly, if he had taken it, he would have 
burned it.to the ground, which would have been a. 
great loss ; and truly I am of opinion it was pre¬ 
served by a miracle. From the time the recruits 
entered, for fifteen days together, or thereabouts, 
the duke’s cannon fired continually from several 
batteries; and the breaches in the town-wall were 
wide enough, and fit for a general storm. However, 
the ditch being full of water on one side of the 
gate, which was burnt, a bridge was of necessity 
to be made before we could pass it; but on the 
other side of the gate we could make our approaches 
to the walls without any danger, unless it were 
Vol. i. x 
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from one casemate, which lay too low for our can¬ 
non to batter. 

It is not only dangerous but imprudent to attack 
a town where the garrison is so strong. Besides, 
(if I mistake not,) the constable was in it, or the 
Marshal Joachim, (I know not which,) and not far 
off lay the Marshal de Loheac, the Lord de Crussol*, 
William de Valleu, Mery de Croyf, Sallezard, 
Thevenot de Yignoles, all of them old soldiers, 
with at least a hundred men at arms of the stand¬ 
ing forces, a good body of foot, besides many brave 
men, which accompanied them in the nature of 
volunteers. For all this the Duke of Burgundy 
resolved to storm it, but he was singular in his 
opinion, for there was not one officer in the whole 
army that agreed with him in it. As he was in his 
tent that night, and laid down in his clothes, he 
asked some who were about him, if they thought that 
the town expected to be stormed ? who answered, 
“ Yes,” and that the garrison was strong enough to 
defend it, though it were fortified only with a hedge; 
upon which the duke laughed, and replied, “You 
will not find a man there in the morning.” About 
break of day it was bravely attacked, but better de¬ 
fended. Our men pressing eagerly forward over the 

* The Lord de Crussol. Louis, Lord of Crussol and Levis, Cham* 
berlain and master of the pantry to Louis XI. seneschal of Poictou, 
and governor of Dauphine in the year 1470; he died at Barcelona on 
the 21st of August, 1473. 

t Meiy de Croy. It is very likely this name is corrupted, for there is 
no mention of such a name in the genealogy of the house of Croy, but 
in the Scandalous Chronicle there is one Mery de Coufc, which per¬ 
haps is the same person. 
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bridge, ip order to mount the breach, the lord Deg- 
piris, being in the middle of them, was crowded to 
death. He was an ancient knight of Burgundy, and 
the bravest person that was killed that day. On the 
other aide of the gate several of our men got upon 
the walls, but gome of them never came back 
again. They were at push of pike a great while 
together, and the assault continued a long time. 
Orders were given for fresh troops to march up, 
and relieve those that had made the first attack, 
but the duke perceiving the vigorous defence of 
the besieged, and the difficulty greater than at first 
he imagined it to be, ordered them immediately to 
draw off. The garrison made no sally, for they saw 
us drawn up in order of battle ready to receive 
them. In this attack we had about sixscore men 
killed, (some say more,) among which was the Lord 
Despiris, who was the only officer of any note that 
was lost; and the number of the wounded was full 
a thousand. The next night after this they sallied 
out upon us, but the party being small, most of 
them on horse-back, and their horses incommoded 
by the cords of our tents, they did us no great mis¬ 
chief, for they had two or three officers killed and 
wounded, and we lost but one of ours, whose name 
was James d’Orson, a brave soldier, and master of 
the duke’s ordnance, and who not long after died 
of his wounds. , 

About a week after this repulse, a fancy came 
into the duke’s head to divide his army, and post 
one part of it before the gate towards Paris, but he 
found none of his officers approved of that design; 

X 2 
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upon his first arrival indeed it was practicable, but 
now the garrison was so considerably re-inforced, 
that it was too late to be done. Seeing there was 
no remedy, he raised the siege, and marched off in 
very good order. He expected they would have 
sallied out and fallen upon his rear, and he had 
taken care to have given them a warm reception, 
but they were too cunning for that. From theiice 
he marched with his army towards Normandy, 
having promised the Duke of Bretagne to meet 
Sim before Roan; but upon the Duke of Guienne's 
death he altered his resolution, and stirred not out 
of his own territories. The Duke of Burgundy 
presented himself before Eu; and after the taking 
that, and the town of St. Vallery, he destroyed 
with fire and sword the whole country to the very 
walls of Dieppe. He also took Neufchastel, and 
burnt it, with the whole country of Ceux, or at 
least the greatest part of it, to the very walls of 
Roan. In this expedition he lost several of his 
foragers, and his army was mightily distressed for 
want of provisions; so that winter drawing on, he 
retired, and put them into quarters of refreshment. 
His back was no sooner turned, but the king’s 
forces took Eu and St. Vallery upon composition, 
by which seven or eight of the townsmen were left 
prisoners at discretion. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The King concludes a Peace with the Duke of Bretagne, and a Truce 
with the Duke of Burgundy: the Count de St. Paul very narrowly 
escapes a Plot, that was laid for him by these two great princes. 
—1472-4. 

About this time, (which was in the year 1472,) 
I came into the King of France’s service*, who 
had also entertained most of the Duke of Guienne’s 
servants: the king was then at Pont de Ce, having 
assembled all his forces against the Duke of Bre¬ 
tagne, with whom he was at war. At this place 
arrived certain ambassadors from the Duke of Bre¬ 
tagne, and others were sent to his court: Among 
those which came in an embassy to the king, there 
was Philip des Essars a servant of the duke’s, and 
William de Soubs-Plenville a servant of the Lord de 
Lescut, who, when he saw his master the Duke of 
Guienne past all hopes of recovery, embarked at 
Bourdeaux for Bretagne, whither he retired, and 
brought with him the Duke of Guienne’s confessor, 
and one of the equerries of his stable’s, who were 
suspected to have a hand in the duke’s death, and 
were kept prisoners for it in Bretagne for se¬ 
veral years after. These embassies forward and 
backward continued not long, before the king de¬ 
termined to have peace on that side, and to behave 
himself so handsomely to the Lord de Lescut, a* 
should bring him back again into his service, and 
make him forget his old animosity; for though 

• See the Cife of Philip de Comine*. 
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the Bretons had neither courage nor conduct but 
what they had learned frbm him, yet so powerful 
a prince, with so cunning and wise a statesman, - 
was not to be despised. The Bretons themselves 
(had not he been among them) would willingly 
have accepted of a peace; and certainly the gene¬ 
rality of them desired nothing more, for there are 
constantly many of them in the kingdom of France 
in great posts and reputation, and not without 
cause, for heretofore they did his majesty signal 
service. Some persons (whose judgment in state 
affairs was not so good as the king’s) condemned 
this accommodation; but in my opinion I think 
his majesty acted very prudently: He had a great 
value for the person of this Lord de Lescut, saying, 
That he could commit any affair to his manage¬ 
ment, for he knew him to be a person of honour 
and integrity, and one who in all the late troubles 
would never hold any correspondence with the 
English, nor consent that any towns in Normandy 
should be put into their hands, but still advised to 
the contrary, Which was the chief reason of his 
preferment afterwards. For these reasons he de¬ 
sired Monsieur Soubs-Plenville to set down in 
writing what his master’s demands were, both for 
the Duke of Bretagne and himself. Soubs-Plenville 
brought him in a bill, and they were these: For 
the Duke of Bretagne a pension of eighty thousand 
francs: For himself, a pension of six thousand 
francs* the government of Guienne, the two senes- 
chalships of Vannes and Bordelois, the command 
of one of the castles of Bourdeaux, the captainships 
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of Blaye, and of the two castles in Bayonne, Daxand 
St. Sever, four and twenty thousand crowns ready 
money, the king’s order ♦, and the earldom of Com- 
minges. All was granted and made good; only 
the duke’s pension was retrenched to half the suth, 
and that paid but two years. Besides, the king 
gave Monsieur Soubs-Plenville six thousand crowns, 
(but not paid till four years after this agreement, 
the ready money which I mentioned both for his 
master and himself.) Besides which sum* Soubs- 
Plenville had an annual pension of twelve hundred 
francs, the mayoralty of Bayonne, the bailiwick of 
Montargis, and some other little offices in GuiennC; 
all which were enjoyed both by him and his master 
during the king’s life. Philip des Essars was made 
bailiff of Meaux, and lord chief justice in Eyre of 
France, with a present of four thousand franks, 
and a pension of twelve hundred: From that time 
to the death of our master they enjoyed these places 
all very quietly, and the Count de Cominges ac¬ 
quitted himself handsomely in his post, like a loyal 
and faithful subject. 

After the king had settled his affairs ih 6fe- 
tagne, he marched towards Picardy. It was the 
custom of the king and Duke of Burgundy, as soon 
as winter drew on, to make a cessation of arms for 
six or twelve months, attd sometimes longer. Ac¬ 
cording to that custom, a new one was proposed, 
and the Chancellor of Burgundy, with other am¬ 
bassadors, came thither to negotiate it. The king 

* *irhe order of St. Michael. 
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shewed the chancellor the final peace which was 
concluded between the king and the Duke of Bre¬ 
tagne, by which the said duke renounced his alli¬ 
ance with the English and the Duke of Burgundy, 
wherefore the king insisted that the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s ambassadors should not name the Duke of 
Bretagne among their allies ; but the ambassadors 
would not agree to it, but urged that it might be 
left to his own choice to declare himself for the 
king or their master as he pleased, provided he did 
it in the usual time. They remonstrated, likewise, 
that the duke had formerly abandoned them under 
his hand, and yet not departed from their amity, 
adding, that they did look, indeed, upon the Duke 
of Bretagne as a prince who was guided more by 
other men’s judgments than his own. Yet, in the 
conclusion, they observed, he always recollected 
himself, and acted according as the present posture 
of his affairs required. And all this happened in 
the year L473. 

Whilst this treaty was on foot, both sides mur¬ 
mured loudly against the Count de St. Paul, Con¬ 
stable of France. The king, and those who were 
nearest about him, had conceived great hatred 
against him, and the Duke of Burgundy a greater, 
as he had reason, for I have heard the true causes 
on both sides. It was impossible for him to forget 
that the Count de St. Paul had been the occasion 
of the revolt of Amiens and St. Quintin ; and he 
shrewdly suspected that he was the cause and fo- 
menter of the war between him and the king ; for 
during the cessation of arms he gave him the best 
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words in the world, but as soon as the war was 
begun again he shewed himself to be his mor¬ 
tal enemy: besides, the count would have forced 
him to have married his daughter, as you have 
heard. The duke had also another quarrel to him, 
and that was, that during the time the duke lay 
before Amiens, the constable made an inroad into 
Hainault, and, among the rest of his actions, 
burned a castle called Soire, which belonged to a 
certain knight called Baudouin de Lannoy *. Till 
this war, it was not usual to burn any places of 
either side: but, to retaliate upon the constable, 
the Duke of Burgundy fired all that summer where- 
ever he came ; so that, to be revenged of the con¬ 
stable, both sides began to conspire against him. 
In discourse between some of the king’s party and 
certain of the Duke of Burgundy’s courtiers, who 
they knew to be the constable’s enemies, they hap¬ 
pened to mention him; and all of them agreeing 
that he was the occasion of the war, they began to 
open themselves more freely, and discover all his 
expressions on both sides, and, by degrees, unani¬ 
mously resolved to contrive his ruin. 

But some persons may hereafter, perhaps, de¬ 
mand, whether the king was not able to have ruined 
him alone ? I answer, No; for his territories lay 
just between the king and the Duke of Burgundy ; 
he had St. Quintin always, and another strong 
town in Vermandois: he had Han and Bohain, and 

* Baudouin de Lannoy, called Le Beghe, Lord of Molembais and 
Soire, Knight of the Golden Fleece. He died in the year 1474, and 
is buried in the church of Soire. 
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other considerable places not far from St. Quintin, 
which he might always garrison with what troops, 
and of what country, he pleased. He had four 
hundred of the king's men at arms, well paid, was 
commissary himself, and made his own musters, by 
which means he feathered his nest re 17 well, for 
he never had his Complement. He had likewise a 
salary of forty-five thousand francs, and exacted a 
crown upon every pipe of wine that passed into 
Hainault or Flanders, through any of his domi¬ 
nions ; and, besides all this, he had great lordships 
and possessions of his own, a great interest in 
France, and a greater in Burgundy, upon account 
of his relations. 

The truce lasted a whole year, and during that 
time this plot was hatching and contriving against 
the Constable of France. The king’s agents ap¬ 
plied themselves to one of the Duke of Burgundy's 
favourites, called the Lord d’Hymbercourt, who 
for a long time had hated the constable, but more 
particularly of late, upon the following occasion: 
In a convention at Roye, where the constable and 
others were met on the king’s part, the Chancellor 
of Burgundy, the Lord d’Hymbercourt, and others 
in behalf of the duke, in the heat of theft hrgu- 
ment the constable in a passion gave the Lord 
d’Hymbercourt the lie. The Lord d’Hymbefcourt 
made no other reply, but that he would not expect 
satisfaction from him, but from the king, upon 
whose security he was come thither, under the 
character of an ambassador, for the affront was 
not so much to him as his master, whose person 
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he represented, And Id whom he would give an ac¬ 
count. This single piece of insblence* which was 
so suddenly committed, Was the occasion afterward 
hot only of the constable’s life, but also the ruin of 
his family, as the sequel of this history will inform 
you. By this last instance one may observe, that 
persons in great authority, nay princes themselves, 
ought to be careful of their language, and consider 
to whom it is they speak, for the greater the per¬ 
son is, the greater is the injury, and it lies heavier 
upoti him that is affronted, because he thinks the 
grandeur and authority of him that committed it 
makes it more remarkable, and more liable to be 
objected against him. If it be one’s own king or 
master, it makes him despair of a further prefer¬ 
ment from him ; and generally the hopes of future 
advancement make courtiers serve a prince better 
and more faithfully than the thoughts of What they 
are already possessed of. 

But to return. The king’s agents made continual 
applications to the Lord d’Hymbercourt and the 
chancellor, (who was present when that abusive 
language was given at Roye, and was besides a par¬ 
ticular friend of the Lord d’Hymbercourt’s;) and so 
far they proceeded in that affair, that they appointed 
a meeting at Bouvines, which is a town not far 
from Namur, to consult further about it. On the 
king’s part there was the Lord of Curton, governor 
of Lymosin, and Monsieur John Heberge, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Eureux; and for the Duke of 
Bhrgundy, there was the Chancellor of Burgundy 
attd the Lord d’Hymbercourt. 
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The constable having private information that 
they were contriving something against him, sent 
immediately to both the princes to let them know 
that he understood both their designs; and he 
managed the matter so cunningly, that he created 
a jealousy in the king that the duke would deceive 
him and debauch the constable from his party; 
upon which the king, in great haste, despatched a 
message to his ambassadors at Bouvines, command¬ 
ing them not to conclude any thing against the 
constable, for reasons which he would tell them, 
but to prolong the truce according to their instruc¬ 
tions, which was for six months or a year, I know 
not which. When these orders arrived the whole 
affair was concluded, and the articles sealed or 
exchanged the night before. But the ambassadors 
were so good friends, and understood one another 
so well, that they delivered back their writings, 
by which the constable, for certain reasons there 
mentioned, was declared criminal, and an enemy 
to them both ; and the princes did mutually pro¬ 
mise and swear, that which of them soever should 
get him first in his power, should cause him 
to be executed within eight days after his appre¬ 
hension, or else deliver him over to the other, to be 
disposed at his pleasure; and it was farther con¬ 
cluded, that he should be declared an enemy to both 
princes by sound of trumpet, and all that served, 
or favoured, or assisted him. The king also pro¬ 
mised to deliver up the town of St. Quintin, so 
often mentioned before, to the Duke of Burgundy, 
and all the money and moveables belonging to the 
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constable which should be found in the kingdom, 
of France, with all his signiories and lordships, 
and particularly Han and Bohain, two strong 
places; in order to which it was agreed that, on a 
certain day. both the king’s forces and the duke’s 
were to meet before Han, and besiege the constable 
in that town. But all this agreement was quashed, 
for the reasons above mentioned, and a day and 
place appointed for a conference between (he king 
and the constable, (the king having first given secu¬ 
rity for his return,) for the constable was fearful of 
his person, as having had intelligence of the whole 
progress at Bouvines. The place was three leagues 
from Noyon, towards la Fere, upon a little river 
which was impassable, by reason that, on the con¬ 
stable’s side, the bridges Were taken away. Upon 
a causey in that place a strong barrier was erect¬ 
ed, and, being finished, the constable was the first 
that appeared at it, attended by all, or the greatest 
part, of his men at arms, for he had three hun¬ 
dred gentlemen in his train, all of them well armed, 
and he wore his own cuirass under a loose coat. 
The king was attended by six hundred men at arms, 
and among them the Count de Dammartin, Lord 
High Steward of France, who was the constable’s 
mortal enemy. The king sent me before, to excuse 
him to the constable for staying so long, but pre¬ 
sently after his majesty’s arrival they discoursed 
together with five or six of a side. The constable 
excused his coming in arms, pretending he could 
not otherwise secure himself against the Count de 
Dammartin. The conclusion was, that all things 
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past should be buried in oblivion, and no mention 
to be made of them for the future, upon which the 
constable came over to the king's side, the Count de 
Daimnartin and he were reconciled, he waited upon 
the king that night to Noyon, and the next morning 
returned to St. Quintin, very well satisfied, as ho 
pretended. But when the king came to consider 
what he had done, and understood the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of his subjects, he began tq be sensible of his 
having committed a great oversight, in giving a 
meeting to his servant, suffering a bar between 
them at that interview, and permitting him to 
come attended with such a number of men at arms, 
all his subjects, and paid out of his purse; so that 
if his hatred to the constable was great before, this 
conference mightily increased it, neither was the 
constable himself much better pleased. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A Digression, not altogether improper in this Place, concerning the 
Wisdon) of the King, and the Constable, with useful Remarks for 
those vfho ftre in authority with Princes.—1474. 

Hb that seriously considers this action of the 
king’s, must certainly allow, that his majesty acted 
with consummate wisdom and prudence; for it is 
not altogether improbable but the constable might 
have made his peace with the Duke of Burgundy, 
• by the surrender of St. Quintin, notwithstanding all 
his promises to the contrary. But certainly of a 
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wise man, v as the constable undoubtedly was*) he 
took the wrongest measures in the world, or else 
God had strangely infatuated his understanding, to 
come thus in that warlike manner and disguise, to 
converse with his king and master, under a guard 
of so many horse, all of them the king's subjects, 
and at that time in his pay; and indeed by his looks 
he seemed to be ashamed of the action himself, for 
as soon as the king came to him, though they were 
parted by nothing but a rail, he ordered it immedi¬ 
ately to be opened, and in coming to the king, was 
in no little danger that day. 

Perhaps he and some of his friends might highly 
value themselves upon this action, and think it 
glorious to have a monarch stand in awe of him, as 
being sensible of the king’s timidity, and indeed 
sometimes he was fearful, but never without just 
cause. The king had extricated himself out of all 
his troubles and wars with the great lords of his 
kingdom, by large presents, and larger promises, 
was sensible of many false steps he had made, and 
for the future was resolved to put nothing to a ven¬ 
ture that he could gain otherwise. Many were of 
opinion it was from his fear and cowardice that this 
cautious way of acting proceeded; but several per¬ 
sons, who, upon the strength of that imagination, 
durst presume to provoke his anger, found them¬ 
selves strangely mistaken, and their fancy very ill 
grounded, as the count d’Armaignac and others, 
who paid dear for that opinion; for he knew very 
well how to distinguish between the appearance and 
reality of danger : And this I dare boldly say in his 
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commendation, (and if I have said it before, it is 
not unworthy to be repeated,) that in my whole life 
I never knew any man so wise in misfortunes. But 
to return to the constable, who perhaps hadfaTinind 
that the king should be afraid of him, at least, I 
suppose he had, (for I would not accuse him, and 
what I say is only for the information of such as 
are in the service of great princes, and have not an 
equal knowledge of the affairs of this world.) Had 
I a friend in that capacity, I would advise him to 
carry himself so respectfully, that his master might 
have a tenderness and love for him, and not dread 
him; for I never saw any courtier whose authority 
depended upon an awe he had upon his prince, but 
some time or other he was ruined, and by his mas¬ 
ter’s consent. Many examples of this nature have 
been seen in our time, of not long before, in this 
kingdom, as in the case of the Lord de la Trimouille, 
and others. In England, the Earl of Warwick and 
his faction were a remarkable instance: I could 
name others in Spain, and elsewhere ; but perhaps 
those who shall read this chapter, may know it better 
than I. This arrogance generally proceeds from 
some extraordinary service that they have performed, 
by which they are so strangely puffed up, that they 
think their merit ought to bear them out in what¬ 
ever they do, and that their masters cannot live 
without them. But princes, on the contrary, are of 
opinion, the best service their subjects can do them, 
is no more than their duty. This they maintain in 
all their discourses, and desire nothing more than 
to be rid of such persons. Again, in this place I 
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must insert two things which the king told me in 
our discourse about persons who had done great 
service, (and he named the author from whom he 
received that information,) that to have served too 
well is sometimes the ruin of the agent; and that 
very often, great ingratitude is the reward of long 
and faithful services, upon account of the arrogance 
of those who have performed them, who, presuming 
too much upon their good fortune, behave them¬ 
selves insolently towards their master or fellow-sub¬ 
jects ; so that princes are not always to be blamed, 
if their subjects are not rewarded according to their 
deserts. His majesty told me farther, that he 
thought that person more happy in his preferments 
at court, whom his prince had advanced beyond his 
desert, whereby he remained a debtor to his prince, 
than, he, who, by any signal service, had obliged his 
prince to him, for he himself loved those persons 
with a greater affection who were obliged to him, 
than those (whoever they were) to whom he was 
obliged. So that in all conditions of life, it is a 
difficult matter to live well in this world, and a great 
blessing it is to those, whom God hath indued with 
a right understanding, to manage their affairs with 
wisdom and discretion. This interview between the 
king and the constable was in the year 1474. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Me of Burgundy'* wising upoa (be Duchy of Gelders, of 
bis attempting farther upon the Germans, and of his besieging 
Nus.—1474. 

DURING this conference, the Duke of Burgundy 
seized upon the province of Gelders, upon an acci¬ 
dent well worthy to be related, to demonstrate the 
justice of God. There was a young Duke of Gelders 
called Adolphus, who had married a daughter * of 
the House of Bourbon, sister to the present duke. 
The marriage having been consummated in the 
Duke of Burgundy’s court, was the reason that he 
still retained some affection for him, and continued 
his friend. This young duke had committed a 
most execrable fact, in seizing upon his father one 
night as he was going to bed, carrying him five 
Dutch leagues, on foot, bare-legged, in a very cold 
night, and confining him a close prisoner in a 
dungeon at the bottom of a tower, where there 
was no light but what came through a cleft in the 
wall, and where he kept him in that miserable 

• Catharine, daughter of Charles L, Duke of Bourbon, and Agnes 
of Burgundy, sister to Peter de Bourbon, Lord of Beaujeu, after¬ 
wards Duke of Bourbon. 
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condition for the space of six months. This bar¬ 
barous action occasioned a desperate war between 
the Duke of Cleves (whose sister the old duke bad 
married) and the young Duke Adolphus. The 
Duke of Burgundy often interposed his good offices, 
and would fain have accommodated their differ¬ 
ence, but could not effect it. At length the pope 
and the emperor began to stir in the affair, and the 
Duke of Burgundy was commanded upon great pe¬ 
nalty to release the old Duke Arnold out of prison., 
and it was done; for the young duke, seeing so 
many princes concerned in the business, and fearing 
lest the Duke of Burgundy would otherwise have 
done it by force, consented to it. I have seen them 
both several times in the Duke of Burgundy’* 
chamber, pleading their eauses before the council, 
and the good old man in a passion throw his son 
his glove, and demand the combat. The Duke of 
Burgundy would fain have reconciled them, ami 
offered to the young duke, who was his favourite, 
the title of governor of Burgundy, and the pro¬ 
vince of Gelders, with the whole revenue thereof, 
and that only a small town near Brabant, called 
Grave, with a revenue of six thousand florins, (one 
half to be received out erf the profits ef the said 
town, and the other as a pension) should be conti¬ 
nued to his father with the title of duke, as was 
but reasonable. I was deputed (with other wiser 
than myself) to make this report to his son, whose 
answer was, 4 4 That he had rather fling his father 
headlong into a well, and himself after him, than 
consent to such an accommodation ; for his father 
Y 2 
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had been duke four and forty years already, and it 
was time now that he should have his turn ; but if 
that would satisfy him, he would condescend to 
allow him a pension of three thousand florins, upon 
condition he would leave the duchy, and never 
come into it againbesides several other extra¬ 
vagant and detestable expressions to that effect. 
This happened just at the time when the king 
took Amiens from the Duke of Burgundy, who was 
then with these two dukes at Dourlans, very busy 
in adjusting their differences. Upon the news of 
the taking Amiens, he removed suddenly to Hesdin, 
and forgot their controversy which was before him. 
The young duke disguised himself like a French¬ 
man, and endeavoured (only with one servant) to 
make his escape into his own country. Passing a 
ferry not far from Namur, he paid a florin for 
his passage, which being observed by a priest that 
stood by, he presently suspected him, asked the 
ferry-man what it was he had given him, and look¬ 
ing earnestly upon the person who gave it, he knew 
him, caused him to be apprehended and carried to 
Namur, where he was kept a prisoner, till, upon 
the Duke of Burgundy’s death, the citizens. of 
Ghent released him, and would have forced the 
duke’s daughter (since Duchess of Austria) to have 
married him. After which, taking him along with 
them in their expedition against Tournay, he was 
miserably slain, and as sordidly buried, as if the 
vengeance of God Almighty, for his barbarity to 
his father, could not have been satisfied with the 
first. The old duke dying before the Duke of Bur-, 
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gundy, and during his son’s imprisonment, (upon 
the account of his inhuman and vile treatment,) 
disinherits him, and leaves the succession of Gel- 
ders to the Duke of Burgundy, by virtue of which 
title (though he found some little resistance) the 
Duke of Burgundy conquered it, and enjoyed it till 
his death; and his successors enjoy it to this day, 
and shall do as long as God shall think good. This 
I have related for no other reason (as I said in the 
beginning) but to shew that such unnatural impiety 
goes seldom unpunished. 

The Duke of Burgundy returned into his own 
country, mightily puffed up upon the accession of 
this duchy. He took great pleasure in concerning 
himself with the affairs of the empire, for the em¬ 
peror was a mean-spirited prince, and to avoid an 
expensive war, would tamely suffer any thing. Be¬ 
sides, of himself, without the concurrence of the 
princes of the empire, he could do but little ; for 
this reason the duke prolonged his truce with the 
king, though some of his courtiers were utterly 
against it, alleging the danger of the duke’s grow¬ 
ing too powerful: and what they urged was not al¬ 
together unreasonable, but they wanted experience, 
and did not see far enough into the consequence of 
things. Others (of greater judgment and fore¬ 
sight, in respect that they had been in those coun¬ 
tries) advised by all means that the cessation of 
arms might be prolonged, and the duke permitted 
to tire and baffle himself against the Germans, 
(whose grandeur and strength, when united, is 
almost inconceivable,) for he was of such an ambi- 
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tious temper, that the taking of one town* or the 
accomplishing of one design, did hut excite and 
hurry him on to attempt another; so that one war 
drawing a second upon him, (contrary to the king’s 
humour,) his restless desires were not to be satis¬ 
fied with any single success. Wherefore they ad¬ 
vised # the king, as the best and easiest way to re¬ 
venge himself upon him, rather to give him some 
little assistance, than the least jealousy of break¬ 
ing the truee, for the greatness and puissance of 
the princes in Germany would quickly confound 
him, and (the emperor himself not being a warlike 
prince) they would certainly unite and oppose him, 
and so it happened in the conclusion. 

There were at that time two persons t that pre¬ 
tended a right to the bishopric of Cologne; one 
of them was brother to the Landgrave of Hesse; 
and the other a relation to the Count Palatine of 
the Rhine. The Duke of Burgundy sided with the 
Palatine, and undertook to establish him by force, 
and (in hopes of gaining some of the towns there¬ 
about for himself) besieged Nuz, (which is a town 
not far from Cologne,) in the year 1474. He had 


* It was Philip de Comines himself that gave Louis XI. this 
advice. 

t This quarrel against the archbishop of Cologne, was not upon 
account of the archbishopric, but happened after the following man¬ 
ner :* Rupert, Count Palatine of the Rhine, who peaceably succeeded 
to that dignity in the year 1462, upon tlse decease of Monsieur de 
Thierry, Count de Moeurs, and was consecrated bishop of that place 
in 1468, having had some difference with his chapter, the canons were 
resolved to have an administrator, and unanimously chose, in 1478, 
Herman, brother of Louis, landgrave of Hesse, who, after Rupert’s 
death, succeeded him ; and enjoyed the archbishopric till he died, 
which was in 1508. 
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so many things upon the anvil at once, and so 
many enterprises and designs in his head, that he 
sunk beneath the burden of them. He would fain 
have persuaded Edward, King of England to have 
transported a great army, which (upon his solici¬ 
tation) he had raised at that time, to favour his 
designs in Germany, which was this; if he took 
Nuz, he designed to have put a strong garrison 
into that, and two or three towns more in that 
neighbourhood, (by which means Cologne would 
have been blocked up,) and then to have marched 
up the Rhine as far as the county of Ferrette, 
which was then under his jurisdiction ; by which 
means all the Rhine, as far as Holland, would have 
been under his subjection, which space of ground 
contains more fortified towns and castles than any 
kingdom in Christendom, except France. The 
truce which the Duke of Burgundy had made with 
the king, had been prolonged for six months, mid 
the greatest part of it being expired, the king de¬ 
sired it might be renewed, that the duke might 
have enough of the war in Germany ; but the duke 
was engaged before to the English, and would not 
consent to it. 

I would willingly have omitted this siege of Nuz, 
as an affair not absolutely necessary to my history; 
and, besides, I was not at it; but I am obliged to 
mention it on the account of some passages which 
depended on it. The town of Nuz was strongly 
fortified, and in it there were the Landgrave of 
Hesse, and several of his relations and friends, 
with a body of eighteen hundred horse, as I was 
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informed, ail choice troops, (as they proved after* 
wards,) and as many foot as they thought convenient 
for the defence of the place. This landgrave, as I 
said before, was brother to the bishop, who was 
chosen in opposition to that party whom the Duke 
erf Burgundy would have advanced: Upon which 
being highly disgusted, he sate down before Nuz 
in 1474. His army was at that time more numerous 
and in better order than it ever had been formerly; 
especially his cavalry, for, upon pretence of some 
designs into Italy, he had got together about a 
thousand Italian men at arms, under the command 
of the Count de Campobasso, a Neapolitan, a par¬ 
tisan of the house of Anjou, a most perfidious and 
dangerous man. There was likewise James Galeot, 
a Neapolitan gentleman, (a brave officer,) and se¬ 
veral others, whose names, for brevity sake, I omit. 
Besides, he had with him three thousand English, 
all stout soldiers; a vast number of his own sub¬ 
jects well armed, mounted, and disciplined in his 
wars, and a fine train of artillery ; all which were 
prepared and in readiness to join the English, that 
were raising in England with all expedition, upon 
their first landing; but things of that importance 
are very tedious there: For the king not being able 
to undertake such an affair without calling his par¬ 
liament, which is in the nature of our three es¬ 
tates, and, consisting for the most part of sober 
and pious men, is very serviceable and a great 
strengthening to the king. At the meeting of this 
parliament the king declares his intention, and de¬ 
sires aid of his subjects, (for no money is raised in 
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England, but upon some expedition into France or 
Scotland, or some other extraordinary occasion,) 
and then they supply him very liberally, especially 
against France ; yet the kings of England have this 
artifice when they want money, and have a desire 
to have any supplies granted, to raise men, and pre¬ 
tend quarrels with Scotland or France, and having 
encamped with their army for about three months, 
disband it, return home, and keep the remainder of 
the money for their own private use ; and this trade 
King Edward understood very well, and often prac¬ 
tised it. 

It was a whole year before this English army 
could be raised, and in order ; when it was ready, 
and provided with every thing necessary to take 
the field, notice of it was given to the Duke of 
Burgundy, who lay then before Nuz, and was of 
opinion that in a few days he should put his bishop 
into possession, and have Nuz and other towns 
assigned him for the purposes above-mentioned. 

I am of opinion this was God’s own doings in 
mercy to the kingdom of France, or else the Duke 
of Burgundy might have done more mischief to 
that nation, with an army of old troops accustomed 
for several years together to invade it, without any 
defence but what was made by the fortified towns; 
and yet something may be attributed to the king’s 
wisdom and management, who would not put any 
thing to a venture; not so much for fear of the 
Duke of Burgundy, as of tumults at home upon the 
loss of a battle ; for he did not believe himself safe 
with his servants or subjects, especially the great 
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lords; and, if I may speak freely, he often told me 
that he knew the inclination of his subjects very 
well, and should find them inclinable to rebellion 
upon the loss of a battle or any misfortune. Where¬ 
fore, whenever the Duke of Burgundy invaded any 
part of his dominions, his majesty’s way was, to 
put strong garrisons into all the towns by which 
he was to march, so that (without the expense 
and hazard of an army in the field) the duke’s 
forces in a little time wasted and baffled themselves 
without endangering the nation, which (in my 
judgment) was very good policy. However, the 
duke being so strong as I have represented him, if 
the English army had appeared at the beginning of 
the summer, (according to the agreement,) and the 
duke had not committed that error of besieging 
Nuz, certainly the kingdom of France would have 
been in imminent danger, and found work enough 
to have defended itself against so powerful a con¬ 
federacy ; for the King of England never invaded 
France with so numerous and so well-disciplined 
an army; all the great lords of England attended 
him without any exception, who might amount to 
about one thousand five hundred men at arms, (a 
great number for the English,) all well accoutred 
and with a great retinue; besides fourteen thou¬ 
sand archers on horseback with their bows and 
arrows, and a numerous body of foot to secure their 
camp, but not one page in the whole army. Be¬ 
sides, the King of England was to have landed 
three thousand men in Bretagne to join the Duke 
of Bretagne’s army. I saw likewise two letters 
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under the hand of the Lord d’Urfe, master of the 
horse of France, but then in the Duke of Bretagne’s 
service; one directed to the King of England, and 
the other to the Lord Hastings, high chamberlain 
of England, which had this among other expres¬ 
sions, That the Duke of Bretagne would do more 
by his intelligence in a month, than the King of 
England, and the Duke of Burgundy both, could 
do in six, with ail the force they could make. Nor 
do I question the truth of what he said, if things 
had been managed as they might have been. But 
God, who was still careful of the preservation of 
this kingdom, disposed of them otherwise, as you 
shall understand hereafter. These letters above 
mentioned, were purchased by our king of one of 
the English secretaries, for threescore marks of 
silver. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of the Town of Nuz being relieved by the Germans, and the Emperor; 
and of other Enemies, which the King of France stirred up against 
the Duke of Burgundy.—1474. 

As I said-before, the Duke of Burgundy had in* 
Tested Nuz, and met with greater difficulties in 
that siege than he expected. The city of Cologne 
(which lies four leagueshigher upon the Rhine) was 
forced to be at the expense of a hundred thousand 
florins of gold a month, to secure themselves against 
the Duke of Burgundy, and had, in conjunction with 
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some of .the neighbouring towns above it, upon the 
Rhine, put into the field a body of fifteen or sixteen 
thousand foot, and posted them with a large train 
of artillery upon the bank of the river opposite to 
the duke's camp, with a design to intercept all his 
convoys of provision, which came out of the coun¬ 
try of Gelders up the river, and sink his boats with 
their cannon. The emperor and the electoral prin¬ 
ces of. the empire had a meeting about this affair ; 
and it was unanimously resolved to raise an army. 
The king having sent several ambassadors to them, 
to solicit them to that purpose, they sent to him a 
canon of Cologne, (of the house of Bavaria,) and 
another ambassador with him, with a roll or list of 
the army which the emperor designed to raise, 
provided the king would give him any diversion on 
his side. They were sure of a favourable answer 
from his majesty, and whatever they demanded was 
granted. Besides, the king promised in writing, 
both to the emperor and the several princes and 
states, that as soon as the emperor should take the 
field, and advance to Cologne, he would send twenty 
thousand men to join them under the command of 
the Lords de Craon and Sallezard. Hereupon the 
German army was raised, and got ready, amounting 
to an incredible number of men ; for all the princes 
of Germany, both spiritual and temporal, all the 
bishops and free towns sent in their respective 
forces in great numbers. I was informed the Bishop 
of Munster* (who is none of the greatest) sent into 

* Conrad Count de Reitberge, who was also Bishop of Osnabrug. 
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that army six thousand foot, and fourteen hundred 
horse, all clothed in green, besides twelve hun¬ 
dred waggons; but his bishopric was hard by. 
It was seven months’ time before this army was 
raised and fit to march ; when it was ready it ad¬ 
vanced, and posted itself within half a league of 
the Duke of Burgundy’s camp, and (as I have been 
informed by several of the duke’s people) was three 
times the number of the Duke of Burgundy’s and 
the English army together, both in men, tents, and 
pavilions ; and besides this army of the emperor’s, 
there was the army on the other side of the river, 
which continually annoyed the enemy, both by 
cannonading their camp, and intercepting their 
convoys. 

As soon as the emperor and the princes of the 
empire were arrived before Nuz, they despatched 
a certain doctor (of great reputation among them), 
called Hesevare*, who was afterwards a cardinal, 
to the king. His business was to solicit his ma¬ 
jesty to the performance of his promise, and to 
the sending away of his twenty thousand men ; 
otherwise the Germans would accommodate mat¬ 
ters with the Duke of Burgundy. 

The king promised him fair, made him a present 
of four hundred crowns, despatched him imme¬ 
diately, and sent along with him to the Emperor 
one John Tiercelin, Lord of Brosse : but this did 
not satisfy the doctor, so that there were great 
shuffling and intrigues carried on on all sides during 

* His name was George Hetler, or Hester, afterwards made a car¬ 
dinal by Pope Sixtus IV., in 1477. 
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this siege. The king endeavoured to make peaee 
with the Duke of Burgundy, or at least to prolong 
the truce, to prevent the English from landing : the 
King of England solicited hard for the duke to 
raise the siege before Nuz, and (according to his 
engagement) to make war upon Prance, for the 
winter began to approach, in which errand the 
Lord Scales* (nephew to the constable, and a very 
fine gentleman) was sent twice, with several other 
ambassadors, to the duke; but the duke was per¬ 
verse, as if Ood Almighty had infatuated his un¬ 
derstanding ; for all his life long he had been la¬ 
bouring to get the English over to invade France, 
and now, when they were ready, and all things pre¬ 
pared to receive them, both in Bretagne and else¬ 
where, he obstinately persisted in an enterprise 
that was impossible for him to succeed in. There 
was at that time with the emperor an apostolic le¬ 
gate, who passed daily from one army to the other, 
to negotiate a peace. The King of Denmark also 
(being quartered in a small town not far from the 
armies) endeavoured the same: so that the Duke of 
Burgundy might have had honourable terms, and 
marched off to the King of England, but he would 
not accept of them. He excused himself as hand¬ 
somely as he could to the English, told them that 
his honour was engaged, and it would be a lessen- 


* Anthony Woodville, Earl of Rivers, Lofd Scales, son of Richard 
and Jaqueline de Luxemburg, sister to the Count de St. Paul: be was 
brother-in-law to King Edward IV., who married his sister the Lady 
Elizabeth Gray for her beauty. He commanded the English forces 
at the battle of St. Aubin de Cormier, where he was killed, in the 
year 1488. 
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ingto his reputation to raise the siege ; and such 
trifling stories. These were not the English who 
had performed such glorious exploits in his father’s 
days, and had behaved themselves with so much 
valour and conduct in the kingdom of France; but 
these were all raw soldiers, utterly unacquainted 
with the French affairs ; so that the duke did very 
unwisely, if he had any design to make use of them 
for the future, for he should have inured them by 
degrees to the fatigues of war, and led them on as 
it were, step by step, at least the first campaign. 

The Duke of Burgundy’s perverse resolution to 
continue the siege of Nuz occasioned two or three 
other wars to break out upon him: the Lord de 
Craon having, for the advantage of the king’s 
affairs, persuaded the Duke of Lorrain it would 
turn highly to his advantage to quarrel with the 
Duke of Burgundy in this present juncture ; though 
he was in perfect amity with him, yet he sent him 
a defiance (by a servant of the Lord de Craon) as 
he lay in his camp before Nuz ; and immediately 
he took the field, invaded the duchy of Luxembourg, 
committed great ravages in the country, and razed 
a town called Pierre-fort, in the said province, not 
above two leagues from Nancy. Besides, by the 
conduct and management of the king and his am¬ 
bassadors, a ten years’ alliance was concluded be¬ 
tween the Swiss and the towns upon the Rhine *, 
(as Basil, Strasbourg, and others,) who had been 
at enmity before. 

* These four towns were Reinfeld, Loufenberg, Neuatat, and Brisac. 
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A peace was likewise struck up between Sigis- 
mond, Duke of Austria, and the Swiss, in order 
to facilitate his recovery of the county of Ferrette, 
which he had engaged to the Duke of Burgundy 
for a hundred thousand florins of the Rhine, and 
it was agreed: but one thing remained in dispute 
between them still, the Swiss pressed hard to have 
passage when they pleased (either with their arms 
or without) through four towns in the county of 
Ferrette; and it being referred to the king, he de¬ 
cided it for the Swiss. By what has been already 
said, it may clearly be understood what troubles 
the king heaped upon the Duke of Burgundy, and 
yet all his management in that affair was privately 
and under-hand. 

All things being resolved on, they were executed 
accordingly; for, in a fair night, Peter Archambault, 
the governor of the county of Ferrette for the Duke 
of Burgundy, was surprised, and eight hundred 
men with him ; the men were all immediately dis¬ 
charged, but the governor was detained and carried 
prisoner to Basil, where process being made against 
him for some exorbitancies which he had commit¬ 
ted in the said county of Ferrette, his head was 
struck off, and the county restored to Sigismond, 
Duke of Austria. Then the Swiss began to make 
war upon the Duke of Burgundy, and took Blas- 
mond, belonging to the Marshal of Burgundy, who 
was of the house of Neuf-Chastel, from thence 
they marched and besieged the castle of Herycourt 
belonging also to the house of Neuf-Chastel; the 
Burgundians attempted to relieve it, but were 
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beaten, and a great number of them killed in that 
action: after which the Swiss did much mischief, 
ravaged the whole country, and then retired for 
that time. 


CHAPTER III. 

Of the King’s taking from the Duke of Burgundy the Castle of Tron- 
quoy, with the Towns of Montdidier, Roye, and Corbie, and the 
endeavours he used to persuade the Emperor to seize upon such 
Towns as belonged to the Duke in the Empire.—1475. 

The truce between the king and the Duke of 
Burgundy being expired, to the king’s no little re¬ 
gret, for he had much rather have renewed it; but 
finding it was impossible to be done, he besieged 
a little castle called Tronquoy, in the beginning of 
the summer, 1475, and took it by assault in an 
hour’s time, The next day I was sent with the 
Admiral of France, Bastard of Bourbon, to capitu¬ 
late with Roye, which despairing of relief surren¬ 
dered to the king; they would neither of them 
have submitted had the Duke of Burgundy been 
in the country, for which reason, though contrary 
to our promise, both of them were burnt; from 
thence the king marched with his army to Corbie, 
where he was expected. We carried on our ap¬ 
proaches very well, and fired from our batteries for 
three days successively. In the town there were 
the Lord de Contay*, and several other officers, who 

„ * The son of that Lord de Contay whom Philip de Comines men 
tioned before, in the affairs of Liege. 

Vol. I. Z 
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surrendered at last, and marched out with their bag 
and baggage; two days after the poor, town Was 
plundered, and then burnt. 

The king at this time had some thoughts of re¬ 
tiring with his army, supposing the necessity of the 
Duke of Burgundy’s affairs would have put him 
upon a new truce, but a certain lady (that I know, 
but will not name, because she is still living) wrote 
to the king to desire his majesty to march with his 
army to Arras, and the country thereabouts. The 
king believed her, for she was a person of honour, 
yet I cannot commend her for it, because she was un¬ 
der no obligation of doing it; but the king, however, 
sent the Admiral Bastard of Bourbon with a strong 
detachment, thither, who burnt a great many of 
their towns between Abbeville and Arras. The 
citizens of Arras having enjoyed a long series of 
peace and prosperity, and being grown haughty 
fcnd arrogant, would compel their garrison to make 
a sally ; but being too weak for the king’s party, 
when they came to charge they were most of them 
taken or killed, especially of their officers, and 
among the rest Monsieur James de St. Paul, bro¬ 
ther to the constable, the Lord de Contay, the Lord 
de Carency, and some of the nearest relations to 
the lady who was the occasion of that undertaking, 
and indeed she herself was a great sufferer by it, 
but the king was so gracious as to make her an 
handsome reparation for the loss she had sustained. 

About this time the king had sent John Tiercelin, 
Lord de la Brosse, in an embassy to the emperor, 
to prevent the accommodation between him and 
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Ihe Dube of Burgundy , and to excuse him to the 
emperor for not having sent his forces according to 
his promise. His ambassador was also to assure his 
imperial majesty that, for the future, he would he 
more punctual, and continue his incursions, as well 
into the Duke of Burgundy’s own country, as into 
the country of Picardy. Besides which, he was to 
make a new proposal, that they should mutually en¬ 
gage and swear,.one to the other, to make no peace 
nor truce without the knowledge and consent of 
.both ; that the emperor should seize and take all 
such lands Into his hands as belonged, ,or ought to 
belong, to tthe said Duke of Burgundy, in the em¬ 
pire, and deqlare them forfeited; upon which terras 
the king would possess himself of all that he held 
.of France, as Flanders, Artois, Burgundy, and the 
rest. The emperor * was never accounted valiant 
an his life, but being ancient he had seen much, 
and had a great deal of experience, and these trea¬ 
ties and contrivances between him and the king 
having taken up much time, the.emperor by,degrees 
grew weary qf the war, though it had not cost him 
a farthing,Tor the .German princes were all at their 
.own charges, as their custom is, whenever,the com¬ 
mon interest of the empire is concerned. By way 
<of answer to the king's .ambassadors, .the emperor 
told them the following story : Not far from a cer¬ 
tain towndn Germany there was a great bear, that 
.had ravaged up and,down, and,done, a great deal 

* Frederick Ill. of the house of Austria, who w^s fifty-thr^e years 
emperor, a very weak prince. 
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of mischief; two or three boon companions which 
used to drink often together, came to a tavern, 
where they had run up a large reckoning before, 
and desired the landlord that he would give them 
credit but for that one reckoning, and before two 
days were at an end they would wipe off all 
scores, for they were resolved to kill that bear 
which had done so much mischief, and her skin 
would yield them a great deal of money, besides 
all presents that would come in for the service they 
had done the country in destroying that ravenous 
beast. Their landlord trusted them once more, 
and when their bellies were full, away they march¬ 
ed in search of the bear. Her den happening to 
be nearer than they supposed it was, they stum¬ 
bled upon the bear before they were aware of it, 
and, being all three in a great consternation, they 
betook themselves to their heels; one ran towards 
the tygwn, the other climbed up a tree, but the third 
was overtaken, and, being beaten down, the bear 
trampled upon him with her feet, and ran her 
snout into his ear. The poor man had clapped him¬ 
self close to the ground, and lay in a posture as if he 
was dead. Now, it is the nature of that beast to 
suppose that whatever prey it seizes upon is dead 
when it perceives no farther motion, and then lets 
it alone. Accordingly, this bear went away to her 
den, without doing him any hurt. By degrees the 
poor man began to peep, and linding the enemy 
retired, he got upon his legs, and ran as fast as he 
could to the town. His companion that had se¬ 
cured himself in the tree having seen the whole 
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passage, came down with all speed, ran'and hal¬ 
looed after him, desiring him to stop, who turned 
back very civilly, and staid till he came up. When 
he who had been on the tree had overtaken him, 
and recovered his breath a little, he agked his com¬ 
panion, and pressed him to swear, what counsel it 
was which the bear was so long a whispering into, 
his ear. His comrade replied, “ she charged me 
never for the future to sell the bear’s skin till the 
beast was dead.” And with this story the king’s 
ambassador was despatched, for he gave him no 
other answer in public, the meaning of which was, 
“ That if the king came according to his promise, 
they would take the duke if they could ; and when 
he was taken they would talk of dividing his domi¬ 
nions.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A 

V 


Of the Constable’s falling again under the suspicion both of the 
King and the Duke of Burgundy.—1475. 

You have already heard of the taking of Mon¬ 
sieur James de St. Paul and other officers prisoners, 
in the action before Arras, which was an accident 
very unpleasing to the constable, for this James 
was a kind and tender brother: but this misfortune 
came not alone, for almost at the same time his 
son, the Count de Roussy, (Governor of Burgundy 
for the duke) was taken prisoner likewise, and not 
long after died the constable’s wife, an excellent 
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lady, and sister to the Queen of France, upon 
Whose account he found much favour and support; 
but yet the combination (which, as you have heard, 
was for some time interrupted at Bouvines) was 
carried on ; and the constable never thought him* 
self safe afterwards, but tvas in perpetual fear and 
jealousy on both sides, but more especially from 
the king, for he was sensible his majesty repented 
of his having withdrawn his articles at Bouvines. 
The Count de Dammartin was quartered with his 
men at arms in the neighbourhood of St. Quintin, 
and the Constable was afraid of them', as if they 
had been enemies, whereupon he threw three hun¬ 
dred of his oWn troops into that town, and staid 
amongst them himself, for he had no confidence in 
the king’s forces, but lived in continual anxiety and 
disquiet of mind. The king sent several messages 
with orders to him to take the field and march into 
Haiuault, and besiege Avennes at the same time 
that the admiral with his detachment made an in¬ 
cursion into Artois, which he did, but with incre¬ 
dible fear: he had not lain many days before the 
town with a strong guard about his person, but he 
retired to St. Quintin again, and sent the king 
word (which by the king’s order was delivered to 
me) that he raised the siege upon certain informa¬ 
tion that there were two persons in the army em¬ 
ployed by the king to assassinate him, ahd he told 
so many circumstances to confirm it, that people 
begun to believe it, and one of the persons was 
suspected to have revealed something to him, that 
he ought to have kept secret; I will not name the 
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persons, nor make any further mention of them. 
The constable sent frequently into the Duke of 
Burgundy’s quarters, and upon the return of his 
agents, he always sent some news or other to the 
king, which he imagined would please his majesty, 
and withal acquainted him with his design in send¬ 
ing so often to the duke, by which artifice he 
thought to amuse and cajole the king: sometimes 
also he sent to let the king know the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s affairs were in a very prosperous condi¬ 
tion, but it was only to fright him; and so jealous 
was he of being surprised, that he begged the 
Duke of Burgundy to release his brother James de 
St. Paul, the Lord de Fiennes, and other of his 
relations, (who were then with him at the siege of 
Nuz,) and that he would give him leave to put 
them and their troops into St. Quintin, (but with? 
out the badge and cognizance of the House of 
Burgundy, which is the cross of St. Andrew,) for 
which he promised to keep St. Quintin for the 
duke, and in g little time after to deliver up the 
town to him, and for better security offered to 
give it under his hand. The Duke of Burgundy 
granted his request; and when his brother James, 
the Lord de Fiennes, and the rest of his relations, 
were twice within a league or two of St. Quintin, 
and ready to enter, his fear vanished, he repented, 
and sent them back from whence they came, and 
the third time he did so again; such was his de¬ 
sire to carry his affairs swimmingly between both, 
and preserve himself in the station he was in, for 
there was neither of them but he exceedingly 
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feared. These passages, I understood from several 
persons, and particularly from Monsieur James de 
St. Paul's own mouth, who, when he was prisoner, 
told it to the king, when nobody was present but 
myself, and the sincerity of his answers was very ser¬ 
viceable to him. The king demanded of him what 
number of troops he designed to have put into the 
town: he told his majesty three thousand, Then 
the king asked him, if he had succeeded, and en¬ 
tered, for whom he would have kept it ? whether 
for him or for the constable ? Monsieur James de 
St. Paul replied, that the two first times he came 
only to encourage his brother ; but the third time, 
having observed his brother's juggling twice be¬ 
fore, both with his master and his majesty, if he 
had found his party the strongest, he would have 
kept it for the king, but without any violence or 
detriment to his brother, only if he had commanded 
him to have left the town, he would have pre¬ 
sumed to have disobeyed his orders. Not long 
after this private conference, the king released Mon¬ 
sieur James, gave him a handsome post in the 
army, and a large estate, and employed him after¬ 
wards in several affairs, as long as he lived, and all 
upon the freedom and sincerity of his answers. 

Since my speaking of Nuz, I have intermingled 
several occurrences, which, however, were co-inci¬ 
dent, for the siege continuing a year # , they hap¬ 
pened in the same time. There were two things 
which mightily tempted the Duke of Burgundy to 

• The Duke of Burgundy lay before Nu* from the 30th of July 
1474, to the 87th of June, 1475. 
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raise the siege; one was, the war which the King 
of France had begun in Picardy, in which he had 
burnt three pretty little towns, and a good part of 
the country in Artois and Ponthieu ; the other was, 
the great army, which, at his request and solici¬ 
tation, the King of England had raised, whom he 
had been importuning all his life long to invade 
France, and could never effect it till now. The 
King of England and all his nobility were highly 
discontented at the Duke of Burgundy’s delays, and 
added threats to their entreaties, as they had rea¬ 
son, for they had been at a prodigious expense in 
raising an army, and the best part of the season 
for action was almost spent. The Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy was extremely delighted, and thought it 
highly for his honour that so puissant an army as 
the emperor’s, in conjunction with the forces of so 
many princes, prelates, and states, as amounted to 
a greater number than had been assembled to¬ 
gether since the memory of man, and a long time 
before, were not able to force him to raise the 
siege. But he paid dearly for his vanity, for it is 
he that makes advantage, and gains several acqui¬ 
sitions by it, that bears away all the honour of the 
war. However, the legate I mentioned before 
continued his good offices on both sides so long, 
till at length a peace was concluded between the 
emperor and the Duke of Burgundy, and Nuz was 
delivered into the hands of the Pope’s Legate, to 
be disposed of as his holiness should direct. But 
to what extremity must the Duke of Burgundy be 
reduced, to see himself pressed so hard by the 
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French forces on one side, and the English me¬ 
naces on the other; especially at a time when Nuz 
was reduced to such a miserable condition, that in 
fifteen days’ time they must have surrendered or 
been starved 1 Nay, I was told by a captain, who 
was there in the town, that it could not have held 
out ten days longer ; and yet for these urgent rea¬ 
sons the Duke of Burgundy was forced to raise his 
siege in 1475. 


CHAPTER V. 

Of the King of England’s passing the Sea with a powerful Army to 
assist his Ally, the Duke of Burgundy, against the King of France, 
to whom the King of England sent a Defiance by one of his He¬ 
ralds at Arms.—1475. 

But to proceed. The King of England, in order 
to embark for Calais, was marched down to Dover 
with an army the most numerous, the best disci¬ 
plined, and the best armed, that ever any king of 
that nation invaded France with. He was attended 
by the flower of the English nobility, which con¬ 
sisted of fifteen hundred men at arms, accoutred 
after the French fashion, well mounted, and every 
one of them several persons on horseback in his 
retinue. His archers were fifteen thousand on 
horseback with their bows and arrows, besides a 
great number on foot, to pitch his tents and pavi¬ 
lions, take care of the artillery, and enclose his 
camp, and not one useless person in the whole 
army; besides which there was a body of three 
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thousand men that was to be landed in Bretagne. 
I have already mentioned it before, but however it 
is not impertinent to do it again, if it were for no 
other reason but to shew, that, if the providence 
of God had not, by peculiar mercy to this kingdom, 
(which he has preserved more miraculously than 
any other in the world,) infatuated the Duke of 
Burgundy’s understanding, no one could ever have 
believed that he should be so blind to his own in¬ 
terest, as to invest, and so obstinately carry on the 
siege of a town which was so strongly fortified, 
and so bravely defended, as Nuz was, and at that 
present juncture, when he' had at last prevailed 
with the English, after many importunities, to pass 
the seas, and in conjunction with him invade 
France ; a thing that he had been labouring at all 
his life-time, but could never effect till now. Be¬ 
sides, he knew that the troops of that nation were 
at present of little importance in his wars with 
France, and if he expected any mighty assistance 
from them afterwards, it was necessary he should 
have made one campaign with them at least, to 
have acquainted and instructed them in the me¬ 
thods of our wars; for though no nation is more 
raw and undisciplined than the English at their 
first coming over, yet a little time makes them 
brave soldiers, excellent officers, and wise coun¬ 
sellors. But the duke acted quite contrary, and, 
among the rest of the disadvantages that followed, 
the summer was almost spent, and his own army 
so diminished and fatigued, he was ashamed they 
should be seen, for he had lost before Nuz four 
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thousand of his standing forces, the very flower of 
his army; by which one may see how God disposed 
him to act in this affair contrary to reason, interest, 
and his own understanding, which he would have 
been ashamed of ten years before. 

The King of England being at Dover, ready to 
embark, the Duke of Burgundy sent him five hun¬ 
dred Dutch bottoms, which were flat and low, and 
very proper for the transportation of horse, (which 
boats, in Holland and Zealand, are called scuts;) 
yet, notwithstanding that vast number, and all 
that the king could provide of his own, the embark¬ 
ing and landing his forces at Calais took up three 
weeks, though the distance between Dover and 
that place is but seven leagues. From whence one 
may observe with what prodigious difficulty the 
Kings of England transport their armies into 
France ; and if the King of France had understood 
the sea as well as he did the land affairs. King Ed¬ 
ward could never have landed in France, at least 
that year; but his majesty had no skill in them, 
and those to whom he committed, the care and ma¬ 
nagement of them, knew less of them than himself; 
yet one of our men-of-war, belonging to Eu, took 
two or three of their transports. 

Before the King of England embarked, he sent 
one of his heralds, named Garter, a native of Nor¬ 
mandy, to the King of France, with a letter of 
defiance, written in such an elegant style, and 
such polite language, that I can scarcely believe 
any Englishman* wrote it. 

* Our English historian, Habington, foils foul upon Philip de 
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The contents were, that our king should surren¬ 
der to the King of England the kingdom of France 
as his right and inheritance, to the end that he 
might restore the church, the nobility, and the 
people, to their ancient liberty, and relieve them 
from the great oppression and slavery they groaned 
under; and if he refused, he declared all the en¬ 
suing miseries and calamities would lie at his door, 
according to the forms uppn such occasions. The 
King of France read the letter to himself, and then, 
wisely withdrawing into another room, commanded 
the herald to be called in ; as soon as he was ad¬ 
mitted into his presence, he told him that he was 
very sensible his master had not made this descent 
upon any disposition of his own, but at the impor¬ 
tunity of the Duke of Burgundy, and the Commons 
of England; that it was visible the summer was 
far spent, and the Duke of Burgundy returned 
from Nuz ; but so weak, and in such a miserable 
condition, he would not be in a capacity to assist 
him : that, as to the constable, he was satisfied he 
held intelligence with the King of England (for he 
had married his niece), but there was no confidence 
to be reposed in him, for he would deceive the king 
his master, as he had often done him ; and having 
enumerated several favours which he had conferred 
upon him, he added, “ His design is to live in 
eternal dissimulation, to treat and amuse every 
body, and to make his advantage of them all.” 

Comines for this very passage, and casts severe censures both on him 
and his Memoirs for this unjust reflection on our nation.—Reign of 
Edward IV. Page 462, vol. I. of the Collection of English History. 
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Besides which the king used several arguments to 
the herald to persuade his master to an accommo¬ 
dation with him, gave him three hundred crowns 
with his own hand, and promised him a thousand 
more upon the conclusion of the peace ; and then, 
in public, his majesty ordered him to be presented 
with a piece of ionimson velvet of thirty ells. 

The herald replied, that, according to his capa¬ 
city, he would contribute all that lay in his power 
towards a peace, and he believed his master would 
not be averse to it, but there was no making any 
proposals, till he was landed with his whole army 
hi France, and then, if his majesty pleased, he 
might send a herald to desire a passport for his 
ambassadors, if he had a mind to send any to him 
to set a treaty on foot; but withal he desired his 
majesty to address his letters to the Lords Howard 
or Stanley, and a word or two to himself, to intro¬ 
duce his herald. 

There were abundance of people attending with¬ 
out, during the king’s private discourse with the 
herald., all of them impatient to hear what the king 
would say, and to see haw his majesty looked, when 
he came forth. When he had done, he called me, 
and charged me to entertain the herald, till he or¬ 
dered him some other company, that might keep 
him from talking privately with any body ; he com¬ 
manded me likewise to give him aipiece of crimson 
velvet of thirty ells, which I did. After which the 
king addressed himself to the rest of the company, 
gave them an account of his letters of defiance, and 
calling seven or eight of them apart 9 he ordered the 
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letters to be read aloud, shewing himself Very cheer¬ 
ful and valiant, without the least sign of fear in the 
world ; and indeed he was much revived by what 
he had got out of the herald. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the trouble and perplexity of the Constable, and of certain letters 
he wrote to- the King of England, and the Duke of Burgundy, which 
afterwards were (partly) the cause of his death.—1475. 

By the way, we must say a word or two concern¬ 
ing the constable, who was in great perplexity for 
the trick which he had played the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy about St. Quintin, and he looked upon him¬ 
self quite ruined in the king’s favour, who had al¬ 
ready drawn away the Lords de Genii and de Moiiy 
(two of his principal servants) from him, though 
the Lord de Moiiy went to visit him sometimes. 
The king very earnestly desired the constable to 
come to him, and offered him certain recompenses 
Which he demanded for the county of Guise, and 
which the king had formerly promised him; the 
constable was willing to come, but required that 
the king should swear upon the cross of St. Lau 
d*Angers to do, nor consent that any mischief should 
be done to his person ; insisting, that his majesty 
might as well do it to him now, as he did formerly 
to the Lord de Lescut. The king replied, that he 
would never take that oath again for any man what¬ 
ever ; but let him propose any other, and he would 
take it. You must understand that both constable 
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and king were in great uneasiness and perplexity 
of mind; so that for a good while together there 
was not a day came over their heads, but some body 
or other passed between them to settle this oath. 
It is a great instance of the misery and infelicity of 
human life, when we speak and write so many things 
contrary to our minds, as if it were done on pur¬ 
pose to shorten it. But if these two I have men¬ 
tioned were full of cares and anxieties, the King of 
England and the Duke of Burgundy had their share 
also. The King of England's landing at Calais, 
and the Duke of Burgundy’s raising the siege of 
Nuz, were much about the same time: The duke, 
with large journeys (but a small retinue) came 
directly to wait on the King of England, and con¬ 
gratulate him upon his safe landing, having sent 
his army (shattered and fatigued as you have heard) 
into the countries of Barrois and Lorrain to plun¬ 
der, and refresh themselves ; for you have already 
heard the Duke of Lorrain had begun war upon 
him, and defied him before Nuz. This was a great 
oversight (among the rest) which he was guilty of 
in respect of the English, who expected him at their 
landing to have joined them with at least five and 
twenty hundred men at arms, well provided, and a 
considerable body of horse and foot (as the Duke 
had promised) and that he should have opened the 
campaign in France three months before their de¬ 
scent, that they might have found the king either 
tired of the war, or in great distress: but, as you 
have heard before, God Almighty prevented it. The 
King of England, accompanied by the Duke of Bur- 
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gundy, went from Calais to Bologne, and from 
thence to Peronne, where the duke entertained the 
English but coldly, for he ordered the gates to be 
shut, and suffered very few to come into the town, 
and those but in small bodies, the rest encamping 
in the field, which they were the better able to en¬ 
dure, because they had tents, and were well pro¬ 
vided with all things necessary upon such an oc¬ 
casion. 

They were no sooner arrived at Peronne, but the 
constable despatched one of his servants (called 
Lewis de Creville) to make his excuse to the Duke 
of Burgundy for not having delivered St. Quintin, 
pretending if he had done that, he should have been 
for ever disabled from serving him any farther in 
the kingdom of France, for by that means he should 
have lost all his credit and intelligence in that na¬ 
tion : But now the King of England was come, he 
would act hereafter according to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s directions; and for greater assurance, the 
messengers delivered him a letter to the King of 
England, in which the constable seemed to refer the 
character of his integrity to the Duke of Burgundy’s 
relation. Besides this, the Duke of Burgundy had 
another sealed up and addressed to himself, in which 
he made violent professions of friendship and ser¬ 
vice to the duke, and that he would assist him and 
his allies, (and particularly the King of England) 
against all persons and princes whatever. The 
Duke of Burgundy gave his letter to the King of 
England, and acquainted him with the contents of his 
. own, enlarging a little, and assuring the king that 
e Vol. I. 2 A 
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the constable would receive him into St. Quintin, 
and all the rest of the towns; and the king really 
believed it, because he had married the constable’s 
niece, and he thought him so terribly afraid of the 
King of France, that he durst not venture to break 
his promise with the duke and himself. Nor was 
the Duke of Burgundy less credulous than King 
Edward. But neither the perplexities of the con¬ 
stable, nor his jealousy of the King of France, had 
as yet carried him so far ; his design was only to 
wheedle and amuse them (according to his custom) 
and lay before them such plausible reasons, as might 
prevail with them not to force him to declare him¬ 
self openly. The King of England and his nobility 
were not so well skilled in the artifice and subtilty 
of this kingdom, but went more bluntly and ingenu¬ 
ously about their affairs, so that they were not so 
sharp at discovering the intrigues and compliments 
on this side the water. Those English that have 
never travelled are naturally passionate, as the 
people are generally in all cold countries. Our 
kingdom (as you see) is neither pierced with cold, 
nor scorched with the sun*, being bounded on the 
east by Italy, Spain, and Catalonia ; on the west 
by Flanders and Holland; and Germany on the 
south, all along the country of Champagne; so that 
part of our country being hot, and part of it cold, 
our people are of two complexions; but in my 
judgment, there is no country in the whole universe 
better situated than France. 

• This description is in relation to the seas; for by the east he 
means all the seas to the great ocean, and by the west, all the west. 
and north seas. 1 " 
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The King of England (who perhaps had some 
promises tnade him before, but nothing near so 
large as now) being overjoyed at the news he re¬ 
ceived from the Constable, set out with the Duke of 
Burgundy (and his despicable retinue) from Pe¬ 
nnine towards St. Quintin. A party Of English 
(not having patienee to march with the army) were 
advanced before, expecting (as I was told softie few 
days after) that the citizens would have ordered the 
bells to have been rung for joy of their approach, 
and that they would have met them with the usual 
ceremony of the cross and holy water. But they 
were mightily mistaken* for they no sooner came 
in sight of the town, but the great guns were fired 
upon them, and a Strong body of horse and foot 
sallied out to engage them, in which action two or 
three English were killed, and some few taken pri¬ 
soners. It happened to be a terrible rainy day, 
yet they were forced to march through it, and re¬ 
tire to their army, much out of humour with the 
constable, and calling him a traitor. The duke of 
Burgundy was resolved to take his leave the next 
morning of the King of England, (which was a 
little odd, considering it was upon his importunity 
that hef had Undertaken this expedition,) and return 
to hrS forces in BUrrois, pretending he would do 
great feats for the English; but the English being 
naturally of a jealous temper, novices on this side 
the water, and astonished at these kinds of pro¬ 
ceedings, began to entertain aft ill opinion of their 
ally, and could not be satisfied with him, or be¬ 
lieve he had any army at all; besides, the Duke of 

2 A 2 
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Burgundy could not satisfy them as to the con¬ 
stable’s manner of reception, though he endea¬ 
voured to persuade them all was well, and what was 
done would turn to their advantage; but all the 
Duke of Burgundy’s arguments could not pacify 
them, and being disheartened at the approach of 
winter, they seemed by their expressions to be 
more inclinable to peace than war. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of the King of France’s disguising one of his menial Servants in an 
Herald’s Coat, and sending him with a message to the King of 
England, who gave him a favourable answer.—1475. 

In the mean time, even at the very moment of the 
duke’s taking his leave, the English took a gentle¬ 
man’s servant belonging to.the King of France’s 
court, named James de GrassS ; the servant was 
brought immediately before the King of England 
and the duke ; and being ordered into a tent, after 
some slight examination, the Duke of I$urgundy 
took his leave, and set out by the way of Brabant 
for Maisons, where part of his army lay. The King 
of England ordered the servant to be released, , 
as being the first prisoner they had taken. Upon 
his departure, the Lords Howard and Stanley gave 
him a noble, and desired him “ To present their 
most humble service to the king his master, when 
he had an opportunity of speaking to him.” The 
servant came with all speed to Compeigne, (where 
the court was at that time) to give the king an 
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account of their compliment; but his majesty was 
afraid of him, and suspected him to be a spy, be¬ 
cause his master’s brother, Gilbert de Grasse, was 
then in Bretagne, and a great favourite of that 
duke. The servant had irons clapped upon him 
immediately, and a guard set to watch him that 
night; yet several courtiers talked with him by the 
king’s orders, who told his majesty that by his dis¬ 
course he seemed to be a very honest fellow, and 
he might venture to see him without any manner 
of danger. Upon these assurances, the next morn¬ 
ing the king spoke with him himself; and, after 
he had discoursed with him a little while, he or¬ 
dered his irons to be knocked off, but kept him still 
in custody: from thence he went to dinner, full of 
thought and consultation, whether he had best send 
to the King of England or not. Before he sat down 
to the table he spoke something of it to me, for 
his way was (as you know, my Lord of Vienna) 
to speak privately and familiarly with those who 
were about him, as I was then, and others since, 
and took a strange fancy to whisper into people’s 
ears. He was thinking upon what the King of 
England’s herald had told him, that he should send 
to the King of England for a passport for his am¬ 
bassadors, as soon as he was landed, and that his 
negotiation should be addressed to the Lords How¬ 
ard and Stanley. As soon as he was sat down, 
and had considered a little, according to his cus¬ 
tom, (which to those that were unacquainted with 
his fancy seemed strange, and might induce them 
to believe he was a prince of no great wisdom, but 
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bis actions declared the contrary;) be whispered me 
in the ear, and bid me rise and go dine in my 
chamber, and send for a servant belonging to the 
Lord des Halles, who was son to Mericbon of Ro¬ 
chelle, and ash him whether he would venture 
with a message into the King of England’s army* in 
the habit of an herald. I obeyed his orders, and 
was much astonished at the sight of the servant* 
for he seemed to me neither of a stature nor aspect 
to be fit for such an undertaking ; yet his judgment 
was good (as I found afterwards) and his manner 
of expressing himself tolerable enough ; but the 
king had never talked with him but once : the poor 
man was confounded at the motion* and fell down 
upon his knees before me* as one that thought 
himself ruined and updone. I did all I qould to en¬ 
courage him, told him he should have ready money 
for his pains, and a place in the Islp, of Roe ; and 
for his greater assurance* l persuaded him that the 
English made the first overture themselves, I made 
him dine with me, and (there being nobody but be 
and I, and one servant that waited,) by degrees I 
gave him instructions what he was to do, and how 
be was to behave hiipself in this affair. Not long 
after, the king sent for me, and I gave him a re¬ 
lation of what had passed, and recommended others 
to him, who, in my opinion, were more proper 
for his design ; but he would employ no other, 
went and talked with him himself, and animated 
him iflore with one word than I could do with a 
hundred f There came along with the king into 
my chamber only the Lord de Villiors, at that time 
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master of the horse, and now bailiff of Caen. 
When the king had prepared and encouraged his 
man, he sent the master of the horse for the ban¬ 
ner of a trumpet to make his herald a coat of 
arms, for the king was not so stately, or vain, as 
to have either herald or trumpet in his train, as 
other princes have ; wherefore the master of the 
horse and one of my servants made up the coat of 
arms as well as they could, and he having fetched 
a scutcheon from a little herald, (called Plein 
Chemin) belonging to the Admiral of France, they 
fastened it about him, sent for his boats and his 
cloak privately, and his horse being got ready, he 
mounted, and nobody perceived him, with a bag 
or budget at the bow of his saddle, in which his 
coat of arms was put; and having been well in¬ 
structed what he was to say, away he went di¬ 
rectly to the English army: upon his arrival in his 
herald’s coat, he was immediately stopped, and car¬ 
ried to the King of England’s tent; being asked 
his business, he told them he was come with a 
message from the King of France to the King of 
England, and had orders to address himself to the 
Lords Howard and Stanley. He was carried into 
a tent [to dinner, and very civilly entertained. 
After the King of England had dined, the herald 
was sent for, who told him that his errand was to 
acquaint his majesty, that the King of France for 
a long time had had a desire to be at amity with 
him, that both their kingdoms might be at quiet, 
and enjoy the blessing of peace: that since his 
accession to the crown of France he never had made 
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war, or attempted any thing against him or his 
kingdom; and as for having entertained the Earl 
of Warwick formerly, he said his master had 
done that more in opposition to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy than out of any quarrel to him. Then he 
remonstrated to him, that the Duke of Burgundy 
had not invited him over, but to make his own 
terms the better with the King of France ; and if 
others had joined with him, it was only to secure 
themselves against their former offences, or to ad¬ 
vance their own private affairs ; which when they 
had once compassed, they would not regard the inte¬ 
rest of the King of England : he represented like¬ 
wise the lateness of the season, that winter was 
approaching, that his master was sensible of the 
great charge the King of England had been at, and 
that he knew there were in England, many, both 
of the nobility and merchants, who were desirous 
of a war on this side the water; yet when the 
King of England should be inclined to a treaty, his 
master would not be averse, nor refuse to come to 
such terms as should be agreeable both to himself 
and his subjects ; and if the King of England had 
a mind to be more particularly informed of these 
matters, if he would give him a passport for a 
hundred horse, his master would send ambassadors 
to him with full instructions. Or if the king 
should think it more proper to depute certain com¬ 
missioners, and let them have a conference to¬ 
gether in some village between the two armies, he 
would willingly consent, and send them a passport. 
The King of England and part of his nobility were 
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extremely pleased with these proposals ; a passport 
was given to the herald according to his desire, 
and having been presented with four nobles in 
money, he was attended by a herald from the King 
of England for the King of France’s passport in 
the same form as the other; which being given, 
the next morning the commissioners met in a vil¬ 
lage near Amiens : on the part of the King of 
France there were the Bastard of Bourbon Ad¬ 
miral of France, the Lordde St. Pierre, and the 
Bishop of Eureux, called Herbrege. On the King 
of England’s, there were the Lord Howard, one 
Ghalanger # , and one Doctor Morton, who is at 
present Chancellor of England, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Some people (I believe) will think this too great a 
condescension in our king; but the wiser sort may 
see, by what I have said before, that his kingdom 
was in great danger, had not God himself supported 
it by disposing the king to so lucky a resolution, 
and^tnfatuating the Duke of Burgundy’s under- 
standing'sb,“a8 to make him commit so many irre¬ 
parable errors, and lose that by his own obstinacy, 
which he had been endeavouring at so long. We 
had, besides, many private intrigues and secret 
cabals among us, which would have produced great 
and speedy troubles to this nation, as well out of 
Bretagne, as other places, had not the king clapped 
up this peace : so that what I have often said be¬ 
fore, I must once again repeat and confirm, that I 

* Our English historian Habington names him St. Leger. 
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do certainly believe, by what I have seen in my 
time, God has a particular and more than ordinary 
care of the preservation of this kingdom. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of a Negotiation of a Truce for nine Years between the Kings of 
France and England, notwithstanding the Difficulties and Impedi¬ 
ments which were given by the Constable and the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy.—1475. 

Being within four leagues of one another, or 
less; upon the return of our herald the commis¬ 
sioners met the next morning. Our herald was 
well received, had his money, and the office in the 
Isle of Ree, where he was born. The English at 
first demanded, according to their custom, the 
crown of France, and by degrees they fell to Nor¬ 
mandy, and Guienne: our commissioners replied 
as became them ; so that it was well urged on the 
one side, and well refused on the other: yet, from 
the very first day of the treaty, there was great 
prospect of an accommodation ; for both parties 
seemed very condescending, and inclinable to 
hearken to reasonable proposals: our commissioners 
came back, and theirs returned to their camp. The 
king was acquainted with their demands, and the 
final resolution was, to have seventy-two thousand 
crowns paid them down before they left the king¬ 
dom ; a marriage concluded between our present 
king and the eldest daughter of King Edward, who 
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is now Queen of England*, and for her mainte¬ 
nance either the duchy of Guienne, or a pension of 
fifty thousand crowns, to be paid annually during 
nine years, in the tower of London; at the end of 
which term, the king present and his queen were 
to enjoy quietly the whole revenue of Guienne, 
and our king to be discharged from paying the pen¬ 
sion for the future. There were several other ar¬ 
ticles, but, being of no great weight or import¬ 
ance, I shall pass them over; only this I shall 
add, that in this peace, which was to continue nine 
years between the two crowns, the allies on both 
sides were to be comprehended, and the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne were named expressly by 
the English, The King of England offered (which 
wAs strange) to make a discovery of some persons 
who (as he said) were traitors to our king and his 
crown, and to produce an instance of their treason 
under their hands. King Louis was extremely 
pleased with the progress that our commissioners 
had made in this affair. 

He held a council to consult what measures to 
take, and I among the rest assisted at it: some 
were of opinion all this was but a trick, and fal¬ 
lacy in the English: but the king was of another 
mind, and he inferred it from the time of the year 
(being pretty near winter,) and their being unpro¬ 
vided of any one place for a secure quarter ; as also 
from the delays and disappointments which they 
had received from the Duke of Burgundy, who had 

* The Lady Elizabeth, married to the Earl of Richmond, who was 
afterwards Henry VII. 
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(as it were) forsaken them already; and as for the 
constable, he was well assured he would not de¬ 
liver up any of his towns, for the king sent every 
hour to entertain and wheedle him, and prevent 
Aim from doing any harm. Besides, our king was 
perfectly acquainted with the King of England’s 
humour, and that he loved to indulge himself in 
ease and pleasures : so that by the consequence it 
plainly appeared that his majesty spoke wiser, and 
made a better judgment of those affairs, than any 
of his council. Whereupon he resolved to raise 
the money with all expedition, and recommending 
the way to them, it was resolved it should be done 
by a loan, and every one advance something for 
greater despatch. The king declared he would do any 
thing in the world to get the King of England out 
of France, except putting any of his towns into his 
possession, for rather than do that, he would ha¬ 
zard all. 

The const&ble began to perceive these intrigues, 
to fear he had disobliged all parties, and to be 
jealous of the designs which he presumed were 
concluded against him at Bouvines; for which rea¬ 
son he sent frequently to the king. At this very 
hour there arrived at court a servant of the con¬ 
stable’s, named Louis de Creville, and one of his 
secretaries, named John Ritcher; who were or¬ 
dered by the king to deliver their message to the 
Lord du Bouchage and me. The message which 
they brought to the king pleased his majesty ex¬ 
tremely, for he resolved to make his advantage of 
it, as you shall hear. The Lord de Contay, who 
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(as I have already mentioned) was a servant to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and not long since taken pri¬ 
soner before Arras; went up and down upon his 
parole between the duke and the king, who had 
promised him not only his liberty, but a consider¬ 
able sum of money, if he could dispose his master 
to a peace. It happened that he was just returned 
from waiting on the Duke of Burgundy the very 
day the two gentlemen above-mentioned arrived at 
court from the constable; the king caused the Lord 
de Contay and myself to hide ourselves behind a 
great old screen that stood in his chamber, that 
the Lord de Contay might hear and report to the 
Duke of Burgundy the language with which the 
constable and his creatures treated him. The king 
placed himself upon a stool near the screen, that 
we might more distinctly hear what the said Louis 
de Creville (with whom none of the king’s servants 
except the Lord de Bouchage were admitted) had to 
say; and his colleague began their discourse, told 
the king that their master had sent them lately to 
wait on the Duke of Burgundy, that they had used 
several arguments, and remonstrated many things 
to induce him to a rupture with the English, and 
that they had found him in so great a passion 
against the king, that they were in a fair way to 
prevail upon him, not only to abandon, but also 
to fall upon and destroy them in their retreat; and 
to please the king the more, as he thought, when 
he spoke those words, Louis de Creville, in imita¬ 
tion of the Duke of Burgundy, stamped with his 
foot, swore by St. George, called the King of Eng- 
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land“ the son of an archer,” with as many invectives 
besides, as could possibly be used against any man. 
The king pretended to be highly pleased at the re¬ 
lation, desired him to tell him it over again, and 
to raise his voice, for of late he was grown a little 
deaf; Du Creville was not backward, began again, 
and acted it to the life. 

The Lord de Contay, who was with me behind 
the screen, was the most surprised person in the 
world, and all the arguments that could have been 
used could never have been able to have made him 
believe it, had he not overheard it himself. In the 
conclusion they advised his majesty to prevent the 
imminent danger that threatened his affairs, that 
he would make a truce; promised that the con¬ 
stable should do all that lay in his power to forward 
the negotiation; and, to satisfy the English in 
some measure, they proposed that the king should 
give them a small town or two for their winter 
quarters, which could not be so bad but they would 
be glad of it; yet, naming no towns, it was pre¬ 
sumed they intended St. Valery and Eu. By this 
means he thought to reconcile himself to the Eng¬ 
lish, and expiate the affront which he had put upon 
them at Peronne. The king having sufficiently 
acted his part, and made the Lord de Contay hear 
every word that was spoken, his majesty gave them 
no uncivil answer, but only told them that he would 
send to his brother*, and give him an account of 


* The king calls the constable brother, because he had formerly 
married Charlotte of Savoy, the Queen of France’s sisterv 
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his affairs; and then they took their leave, and 
withdrew. 

One of them swore to the king, that whatever 
secret he should be intrusted with that concerned 
his majesty’s affairs, he would certainly discover it 
to him. The king could scarce dissemble his re¬ 
sentment at the advising him to give the English 
the towns; but, fearing lest it might farther pro¬ 
voke the constable, and put him upon worse prac¬ 
tices, he would not make such a reply as might 
make him suspect that he disliked the proposition, 
but sent a messenger of his own to him, for the 
way was but short, and it took up no great time 
to go thither and return. When the ambassadors 
were gone out, the Lord de Contay and I came from 
behind the screen, and found the king very plea¬ 
sant, and laughing heartily ; but the Lord de Con¬ 
tay was out of all patience to hear such fellows 
speak so disrespectfully of his master the Duke of 
Burgundy, especially considering the great transac¬ 
tions which were at that time between the con¬ 
stable and him. The Lord de Contay was impa¬ 
tient to be on horseback, to make a relation of it 
to his master, and therefore was immediately des¬ 
patched with a copy of the discourse written with 
his own hand, and a letter of credit under the 
king’s. 

Our negotiation with the English was concluded, 
as you have heard, and all these intrigues were 
carried on at one time. The King of France’s 
commissioners, who had had a conference with the 
English, reported their proposals, and the King 
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of England’s returned to their camp. At last it 
was agreed upon by the ambassadors on both sides, 
that the two kings should have an interview, and 
swear mutually to the performance of the articles; 
after which the King of England should return into 
his own country, upon the receipt of seven hundred 
and twenty thousand crowns, and that the Lord 
Hastings and Sir John Cheney, master of the horse, 
should be left as hostages till he was arrived in 
England ; and, last of all, a pension of sixteen 
thousand crowns a year was promised to the privy 
councillor of the King of England, viz to the 
Lord Hastings, two thousand, who would never 
give an acquittance for it; to the chancellor, two 
thousand, and the rest to the Lord Howard the 
master of the horse, Mr. Chalanger*, Sir Thomas 
Montgomery, and several others; besides a great 
deal of ready money and plate that was distributed 
among the rest of the King of England’s retinue. 

The Duke of Burgundy, who was then at Lux¬ 
emburg, having notice of these proceedings, came 
in mighty haste to the King of England, attended 
only but with sixteen horse in his retinue. The 
King of England was extremely surprised at his 
unexpected arrival, and demanded what it was that 
brought him thither, for he saw an uneasiness in 
his countenance that plainly denoted a disturbance 
of mind ; the duke told him he was come to dis¬ 
course with him. The King of England asked 
whether it were in public or private ? Then the 

* Sir Anthony St. Leger- 
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duke asked him if he had made a peace ; the king 
told him, he had made a truce for nine years, in 
which the Duke of Bretagne and himself were 
comprehended, and he desired they would accept of 
that comprehension. The duke fell into a violent 
passion, and in English, a language that he spoke 
very well, began to commemorate the glorious 
achievements of his predecessors who had formerly 
invaded France, and how they had spared no 
pains, nor declined any danger, that might render 
them famous, and gain immortal honour and 
renown abroad. Then he inveighed against the 
truce, and told the king he had not invited the 
English over into France out of any necessity he 
had of their assistance, but only to put them in a 
way of recovering their own right and inheritance ; 
and to convince them he could subsist without their 
alliance, he was resolved not to make use of the 
advantage of the truce till the king had been three 
months in England ; and having delivered himself 
after this imperious manner, he took his leave of 
the king, and returned to Luxemburg. The King 
of England and his council were extremely dis¬ 
pleased with his language, but others who were 
averse to the peace highly extolled it. 


Voi. i. 


SB 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the king's entertaining the English in Amiens, and of the place 
appointed for the Interview of the two Kings.—1475. 

In order to bring the peace to a conclusion, the 
King of England advanced within half a league 
of Amiens, and the King of Fiance being upon 
one of the gates, saw his army marching at a great 
distance. To speak impartially, his troops seemed 
but raw and unfit for action in the field, for they 
were in very ill order, and observed no manner 
of discipline. Our king sent the King of England 
three hundred cart-loads of the best wines in France 
as a present; and I think the carts made as great . an 
appearance as the whole English army. Upon the 
strength of the truce several of the English came 
into the town, where they behaved themselves very 
imprudently, and without the least regard to their 
prince's honour ; for they entered the town all 
aimed, and in great companies, so that if the King 
of France could have dispensed withi his oath, 
never was there so handsome an opportunity of 
cutting off a considerablenumber of them ; hut his 
majesty’s design was only to entertain them nobly, 
and to settle a firm and lasting peace, that might 
continue during his reign. The king had ordered 
two large tables to be^ placed on each side of the 
street, at the entrance of the town-gate, which were 
covered with a variety of nice dishes of all sorts of 
food most proper to relish their wine, of which 
there was great plenty, and of the richest that 
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France could afford; and abundance of servants in 
the king’s livery to wait and attend on them, but 
not a drop of water did the English call for. At 
each of the tables the king had placed five or six 
jolly drinking companions, persons of rank and 
condition, to entertain those that had a mind to take 
a hearty glass, amongst which were the Lord de 
Craon, the Lord de Briquebec, the Lord de Bresmes, 
the Lord de Villiers, and several others. Those Eng^ 
lish who were within sight of the gate, saw the en¬ 
tertainment, and there were persons appointed on 
purpose to take their horses by the bridles, and lead 
them to the tables, where every man was treated 
handsomely as he came in his turn, to their very 
great satisfaction. When they had once entered the 
town, wherever they went, or whatever they called 
for, nothing was to be paid; they were liberally 
furnished with all that they wanted, and they had 
whatever they had a mind to call for, without pay¬ 
ing for it; according to the King of France’s orders, 
who bore all the expense of that jentertaihment, 
which lasted three or four days. 

You have already heard how dissatisfied the Duke 
of Burgundy was with the truce, but the constable 
was much more; for having abused all parties, he 
dould expect nothing but inevitable ruin. He sent 
therefore his confessor to the King of England with 
letters of credit to this purpose ; to desire him fof 
God’s sake not to depend on the oaths and promises 
of the King of France, but fb’r the present to accept 
of Eu and St. Yalery for his winter quarters, for 
in two months* time he would order affairs so, as 
2 B 2 
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« his troops should be better accommodated : but he 
mentioned nothing of security, only gave him great 
hopes: and lest the want of money should have 
forced the king to have consented to this truce, he 
offered to assist him with fifty thousand crowns, 
and made him several other fair proposals besides. 
By this time the King of France had ordered the 
two towns of Eu and St. Valery to be burnt, because 
the constable had proposed to have delivered them 
up to the English, and the English were informed 
of it. However, the King of England returned this 
answer to the constable ; that the truce was already 
concluded, and could not be altered; but if he had 
performed his promise, it had never been made. 
Which answer stung him to the very soul, and made 
him desperate on all sides. 

I have already given you an account of the king’s 
nobly entertaining the English at Amiens. One 
night the Lord de Torcy # came to the king, and 
told him their numbers in the town were so con¬ 
siderable, that he apprehended there might be some 
danger in it; but his majesty being angry with him, 
every body else was silent. The next day was Chil- 
dermass-day, on which the king neither spoke him- 


* John d’Estouteville, Lord of Blanville and Torcy. Louis XI. 
made him chief commander of his cross-bow men, and committed to 
his charge the keeping of the Cardinal de la Baliie in the castle of 
Montbason. It was he that informed the king of the danger he ex¬ 
posed himself to, in permitting the English to enter Amiens in such 
great numbers during the treaty of Picquiuy. He was also great 
chamberlain to the king, and continued his post of chief commander 
of the cross-bow men of France from the year 1449, to the year 1473, 
according to AUen Chartier, and as it also appears by a register of the 
Court of Parliament. In that quality he assisted, with the rest of the 
lords that were qualified, in the parliament assembled at Tours in 1467 . 
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self, nor permitted any one else to apply to him 
about business, but took it as an ill omen^ and 
would be very pettish when any such thing was pro¬ 
posed, especially from those who waited on him, 
and knew his temper. However, the morning I 
speak of, when the king was drest, and gone in to 
his devotions, one came to me with news that there 
were at least nine thousand English in the town. 
I resolved to venture his displeasure, and acquaint 
him with it; whereupon entering into his closet, I 
said. Sir, “ though it be Childermass-day, I think 
myself bound in duty to inform your majesty of 
what I have heard.” Then I gave him an account 
of the number of troops already in the town, that 
more were coming in every moment; that they were 
all armed, and that nobody durst shut the gate upon 
them for fear of provoking them. The king was 
not offended, but left his prayers, and told me, that 
for once he would put off the devotions of that day. 
He commanded me immediately to get on horse¬ 
back, and endeavour to speak with some of the 
English officers of note, to desire them to order their 
troops to retire ; and if I met any of his captains, 
to send them to him, for he would be at the gate as 
soon as I. I met three or four English commanders 
of my acquaintance, and spoke to them according 
to the king’s directions ; but for one that they com¬ 
manded to leave the town, there were twenty came 
in. After me the king sent the Lord de Gi£* (now 

* Peter de Rhoan, Duke of Nemours, Count de Guise, and Soissons, 
Lord of Gi&, afterwards Lieutenant of Charles V 111. in Bretagne, pre¬ 
sident of his council, and lieutenant-general of his forces in Italy, created 
Marshal of France in year 1475. He commanded the Vanguard at 
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• Marshal of France,) and having found me, we went 
together into a tavern, where, though it was not 
nine o’clock, there had been a hundred and eleven 
reckonings to pay that morning. The house was 
filled with company, some suqg, some laughed, 
some slept, and the rest were drunk; upon seeing of 
which, I concluded there was no danger, and sent 
to inform the king of it; who came immediately to 
the gate, well attended, and ordered two or three 
hundred men at arms to be armed privately in their 
captains’ bouses, some of whom he posted at the 
gate by which the English entered. The king or¬ 
dered his dinner to be brought to the porter’s lodg¬ 
ings at the gate, where his majesty dined, and did 
several English officers the honour of admitting them 
to dinner with him. The King of England had 
been informed of this disorder, and was much 
ashamed of it, and sent to the King of France to 
desire his majesty to admit no more of his troops 
into the town. The King of France sent him word 
back, he would not do that, but if he pleased to 
send a party of his own guards thither, the gate 
should be delivered up to them, and they might let 
in or exclude whom they pleased. In short, so 
they did, and several of the English by their king’s 
express command were ordered to evacuate the 
town. 

And then, in order to bring the whole affair to 
a conclusion, they consulted what place was most 
convenient for the interview of the two kings, and 

the battle of Fornova, in 1495, and died in 1513. He was one of the 
four that governed the states that were assembled during the twelve 
days’ illness of Louis XI. at Chinon, in the year 1480. 
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persons were appointed to Surrey it; the Lord du 
Bonchage and I were chosen for our master; and 
the Lord Howard, one Chalanger*, and a herald for 
the King of England. Upon our taking a view of 
the river, we agreed the best and securest place was 
Pioquiny, a strong castle some three leagues from 
Amiens, belonging to the Vidamef of Amiens, 
which had been burnt not long before by the Duke 
of Burgundy; the town lies low, the River Somme 
runs through it, and is not fordable near it. On 
the one side, by which our king was to come, was 
a fine champain country ; and On the other side it 
was the same, only when the King of England came 
to the river, he was obliged to pass a causey about 
two bow-shots long with marshes on both sides, 
which might have been of very dangerous conse¬ 
quence to the English, if our intentions had not 
been honourable. And certainly, as I have said be¬ 
fore, the English do not manage their treaties and 
capitulations with so much cunning and policy as 
the French do, let people say what they will, but 
proceed more ingenuously, and with greater free¬ 
dom in their affairs; yet a man must be cautious, 
and have a care not to affront them, for it is danger¬ 
ous meddling with them. After we had fixed upon 
the place, our next consultation was about a bridge 
which was ordered to be built large and strong, to 
which purpose we furnished our carpenters with 
materials. In the midst of the bridge there was 
contrived a strong wooden grate or lattice, such as 

* The person the Author calls Chalanger here, was Sir Anthony 
St. Leger. 

+ The judge of a bishop’s temporal jurisdiction. 
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the lions’ cages are made of, the hole between every 
bar being no wider than to thrust in a man’s arm; 
the top was covered only with boards to keep off the 
rain, and the body of it was big enough to contain 
ten or twelve men of a side, with the bars running 
cross to both sides of the bridge, to hinder any per¬ 
son from passing over it either to the one side or 
the other; and in the river there was only one 
little boat to convey over such as had a mind to 
cross it. 

I will now relate the occasion that induced the 
king to have the place of their interview contrived 
after such a fashion, that there should be no pas¬ 
sage from one side to the other; and perhaps the 
time may come, when it may be useful to some per¬ 
sons, who may have the same occasion. During 
the minority of Charles VII. the kingdom of France 
was much infested by the English. Henry V. lay 
before Roan, had straitened it very much, and 
the greatest part of those in the town were either 
subjects, or partisans of John Duke of Burgundy, 
who was then living. 

There had been a long and great difference be¬ 
tween John Duke of Burgundy and the Duke of 
Orleans, and the whole kingdom was engaged in 
their quarrel, to the prejudice of the king’s affairs; 
for faction never begins in any country, but it is 
difficult to extinguish, and dangerous in the end. 
In this quarrel that I speak of, the Duke of Orleans 
had been killed in Paris the year before: Duke 
John had a powerful army, and advanced to raise 
the siege of Roan; that he might do it with more 
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ease, and assure himself of the king’s friendship, it 
was agreed that the king and he should have an 
interview at Montereau or Faut Yonne, where a 
bridge was erected, with a barrier in the midst, and 
in the middle of the barrier a little wicket which 
was bolted on both sides, and by which means, and 
by the consent of both parties, they might pass -to 
either : The king* met on one side, and Duke John 
on the other, both attended with a strong party of 
their guards, but especially Duke John ; they met, ' 
and had a long conference upon the bridge, and 
about the duke’s person there were not above three 
or four at the most: In the height of their dis¬ 
course, the duke (either by the persuasion of others, 
or out of a desire to pay a more than ordinary re¬ 
spect to his majesty) unbolted the wicket on his side, 
and they doing the same on theirs, he passed through 
it to the king, and was slain t himself and all those 
who attended him ; which was the occasion of 
abundance of mischief that ensued afterwards, as 
every body knows : But this not being material to 
my design, I shall speak of it no farther, only let 
me tell you, you have the story just as the king told 
it me himself, when he sent me to choose a place, 

* Note, that the king was only Dauphin of France at that time, for 
his father Charles VI. was then living. 

t The French writers, to excuse the Dauphin, say, that Taneguy thr 
Chastel, servant to the Duke of Orleans, that was slain in 1407, slew 
John Duke of Burgundy with his battle-ax, for having spoken certain 
saucy and arrogant words to the Dauphin : But Comines and Meyer 
report, that too great humility was the occasion of his death. Tan- 
neguy du Chastel, Oliver Layet, Peter Frotier and William Batier 
slew John Duke of Burgundy and the Lord de Nouailles, who drew 
his sword in the duke’s defence.— Annals. Burgund. Introduct. de la 
Marche Meyer. 
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commanding expressly, that there should be no 
door; for, said he, if that had sot been, there had 
been no occasion of inviting the duke oa that aide, 
and then that misfortune had been prevented, the 
principal contrivers and executors of which were 
some of the Duke of Orlean’s servants, who were 
present at that time, and in great authority with 
Charles VII. 


CHAPTER X. 

Of the Interview between the two Kings, and of their swearing to the 
Truce which was concluded before, and how some fancied the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the King of England’s Tent in the shape of 
a white Pigeon. 

The barrier being finished, and the place fitted 
for the interview, as you have already heard; the 
next day, which was the 29th of August 1475, ia 
the morning the two kings appeared. The King of 
France came first, attended by about eight hundred 
men at arms: on the King of England's side, his 
whole army was drawn up in order of battle; and 
though we could not discover their whole force, yet 
we saw such a vast number both of horse and foot, 
that the body of troops that were with us seemed 
very inconsiderable in respect of them, but indeed 
the fourth part of our army was not there. It 
was given out that twelve men of a side were to be 
with each of the kings at the interview, and that 
they were already chosen out of the greatest and 
most intimate of their courts. With us we had 
four of the King of England’s party to view what 
was done among us, and they had as many of ours, 
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on their side, to have an eye oyer their actions. 
As I said before, our king came first to the grate, 
attended by about twelve persons of the greatest 
quality in France; among which were John Duke 
of Bourbon, and the cardinal his brother. It was 
the king’s royal pleasure (according to an old 
and common custom that he had,) that I should 
be drest like him, that day. The King of England 
advanced along the causey (which I mentioned 
before) very nobly attended, with the air and pre¬ 
sence of a king: there were in his train his brother 
the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Northumberland, 
his chamberlain called the Lord Hastings*, his 
chancellor, and other peers of the realm; among 
which there were not above four dresBed in cloth 
of gold like himself. The King of England wore a 
black velvet cap upon his head, with a large flower 
de luce made of precious stones upon it ? He was 
a prince of a noble majestic presence, his person 
proper and straight, but a little inclining to be fat. 
I had seen him before when the Earl of Warwick 
drove him out of his kingdom; then I thought him 
much handsomer, and to the best of my remem¬ 
brance, my eyes had never beheld a more beautiful 
person. When he came within a little distance of 
the rail, he pulled off his cap, and bowed himself 
within half a foot of the ground; and the King of 
France, who was then leaning over the barrier, 
received him with abundance of reverence and 

* This Lord Hastings, who afterwards kept Jane Shore, was for 
liis fidelity to Edward V. put to death by Richard the Protector’s 
order, afterwards called Richard III. 
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respect. They embraced through the holes of the 
grate, and the King of England making him ano¬ 
ther low bow, the King of France saluted him thus. 
“ Cousin, you are heartily welcome; there is no per¬ 
son living I was so ambitious of seeing, and God 
be thanked that this interview is upon so good an 
occasion.” The King of England returned the com¬ 
pliment in very good French: then the chancellor 
of England (who was a prelate, and Bishop of 
Ely*,) began his speech with a prophecyt (of which 
the English are always provided,) that at Picquiny 
a memorable peace was to be concluded between 
the English and French. After he had finished his 
harangue, the instrument was produced, which con¬ 
tained the articles the King of France had sent 
to the King of England. The chancellor de¬ 
manded of our king, whether he had sent the said 
articles ? and whether he had agreed to thhm ? The 
king replied. Yes: And King Edward’s being pro¬ 
duced on our side, he made the same answer. The 
missal being brought and opened, both the kings 
laid one of their hands upon the book, and the 
other upon the true cross, and both of them swore 
religiously to observe the contents of the truce, 
which was, that it should stand firm and good for 

T e .f arS com P Iete ; the allies on both sides 
should be comprehended; and that the marriage 
between their children should be consummated, as 


,, i *l ho f m I aR of Rolheram was at that time lord chancelk 
Yortt ’ n ° t0f E ' y ’ an,, translated ^ . 


and 

see 


t Philip de Comines means the Prophecies of Merlin. 
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was stipulated by the said treaty of peace. After 
the two kings had sworn to observe the treaty, our 
king (who had always words at command) told the 
King of England in a jocular way, he should be 
glad to see his majesty at Paris; and that if he 
would come and divert himself with the ladies, he 
would assign him the Cardinal of Bourbon for his 
confessor, who he knew would willingly absolve 
him, if he should commit any sin, by way of love 
and gallantry. The King of England was extremely 
pleased with his raillery, and made his majesty 
several handsome repartees, for he knew the car¬ 
dinal was a jolly companion. After some discourse 
to this purpose, our king, to shew his authority, 
commanded us who attended him to withdraw, for 
he had a mind to have a little private discourse 
with the King of England. We obeyed, and those 
who were with the King of England seeing us 
retire, did the same, without expecting to be com¬ 
manded. After the two kings had been alone to¬ 
gether for some time, our master called me to him, 
and asked the King of England if he knew me? 
The King of England replied he did, named the 
places where he had seen me, and told the king 
that formerly I had endeavoured to serve him at 
Calais, when I was in the Duke of Burgundy’s 
service. The King of France demanded, if the 
Duke of Burgundy refused to be comprehended in 
the treaty (as might be suspected from his ob¬ 
stinate answer) what the King of England would 
have him do ? The King of England replied, he 
would offer it him again, and if he refused it then 
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he woukl not concern himself any farther, but leave 
it entirely to themselves. By degrees the king 
came to mention the Duke of Bretagne (who in¬ 
deed was the person he aimed at in the question,) 
and made the same demand about him. The King 
of England desired he would not attempt any thing 
against the Duke of Bretagne, for in his distress 
he had never found so true and faithful a friend *. 
The king pressed him no farther, but recalling the 
company, took his leave of the King of England in 
the handsomest and most civil terms imaginable, 
saluted all his attendants hr a most particular 
manner, and both the kings at a time (or very near 
it,) retired from the barrier, and mounting on 
horse-back, the King of Prance returned to Amiens, 
and the King of Englknd to his army. The king 
of England was accommodated out of the King 
of France’s court With whatever he wanted, to the 
very torches and candles*. The Duke of Gloucester, 
the King of England’s brother, and some other 
persons of quality were not present at this inter¬ 
view, as being averse to the treaty; but they re¬ 
collected themselves afterwards, and the Duke of 
Gloucester waited on our master at Amiens, where 
he-was splendidly entertained, and nobly presented 
^both with plate, and fine horsest. 

* Our historian Habinton makes this reply of King Edward some¬ 
what different, and says he answered resolutely, "That he would 
never forsake the care of a confederate, who had maintained his faith 
so constantly. 

t The other English lords who took present^, or Wither pensions 
from the French king, were, the Lord Hastings, lord chamberlain; 
the Lord Howard; Sir John Cheney, master of the horse; Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, and Sir Thomas Montgomery. 
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In the kind’s return from this interview, in our 
discourse by the way he happened to fall upon two 
points, at which he was more than ordinarily con¬ 
cerned : One was, that the King of England was 90 
easily persuaded to come to Paris ^ His majesty 
was not at all pleased> with it, and he told me, “ He 
is a beautiful prince, a great admirer of the ladies, 
and who-knows but some of them may appear to 
him so witty, so gay, and so charming, as may 
give him a desire of making us a second visit: His 
predecessors have been too often in Paris and Nor¬ 
mandy already; and I do not care for his company 
so near, though on the other side of the water I 
should be ready to value and esteem him as my 
friend and brother.” Besides, the king was dis¬ 
pleased to find him; so obstinate in relation to the 
Duke of Bretagne, on whom he would fain have 
made war, and to that purpose made another over¬ 
ture to him by the Lord du Bouchage, and the 
Lord de St. Pierre: But when the King of England 
saw himself pressed, he gave them this short but 
generous: answer, “ That if any prince invaded the 
Duke of Bretagne's dominions, he would cross the 
seas once more in his defence:” Upon which they 
importuned him no farther. When, the king was 
arrived at Amiens, and ready to go to supper, three 
or four of the English lords who had attended 
upon the King of England at the interview came 
to sup with his majesty ; and the Lord Howard 
being of the number, he told the king in his ear, 
that if he desired it, it should go hard hut he 
would find a way to bring his master to him to 
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Amiens, and to Paris too, to be merry with him 
for some time. Though this proposition was not 
in the least agreeable to the king, yet his majesty 
dissembled the matter pretty well, and fell a 
washing his hands, without giving a direct answer; 
but he whispered me in the ear, and told me, that 
what he suspected was at last come really to 
pass. After supper they fell upon that subject 
again; but the king put it off with the greatest 
gentleness and wisdom imaginable, pretending his 
expedition against the Duke of Burgundy would 
require his departure immediately. Though these 
affairs were of very great importance, and great 
prudence was used on both sides, to manage them 
discreetly; yet there were some pleasant occur¬ 
rences among them worthy to be recorded to pos¬ 
terity. Nor ought any man to wonder (considering 
the great mischief which the English have brought 
upon this kingdom, and the freshness of their 
date,) that the King of France should be at so 
much labour and expense to send them home in a 
friendly manner, that he might make them his 
friends for the future, or at least divert them from 
being his enemies. 

The next day a great number of English came to 
Amiens, some of which reported that the Holy 
Ghost had made that peace, and prophecies were 
produced to confirm it; but their greatest argu¬ 
ment to support this ridiculous opinion was, be¬ 
cause during the time of their interview a white 
pigeon came and sate upon thqtKing of England’s 
tent, and could not be friglited away by. any 
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noise they could make. But some gave another 
reason, which seemed to be a much better one, and 
that was, that a small shower of rain having fallen 
that day, and a while after the sun shining out 
very warm, the poor pigeon, finding that tent 
higher than the rest, came thither only to dry her¬ 
self. And this reason was given me by a Gascoigne 
gentleman, called Lewis de Bretrailles* who was in 
the King of England’s service. Having been an 
old acquaintance of mine, he told me privately, 
that we did but laugh at the King of England. 
Among the rest of our discourse, I asked him how 
many battles the King of England had fought? 
He told me nine, and that he had been in every 
one of them in person. I demanded next how 
many he had lost ? He replied, never but one, and 
that was this in which we had outwitted him now ; 
for he was of opinion that the ignominy of his re¬ 
turning so soon after such vast preparations, would 
be a greater disgrace and stain to his arms than all 
the honour his majesty had gained in the nine for¬ 
mer victories. I acquainted the king with this 
smart answer, and the king replied, “ He is a 
shrewd fellow, I warrant him, and we must have a 
care of his tongue.” The next day he sent for him, 
had him to dinner at his own table, and made 
him very advantageous proposals, if he would quit 
his master’s service, and live in France ; but find¬ 
ing he was not to be prevailed on, he presented 
him with a thousand crowns, and promised what 
great matters he would do for his brothers in France, 
Vol. i. ?c 
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Upon his going away, I whispered him in the ear* 
and desired him that he would employ his good 
offices to continue and propagate that love and 
good understanding which was so happily begun 
between the two kings. 

The king was under the greatest concern ima¬ 
ginable, for fear he should drop some word or 
other that might make the English suspect he im¬ 
posed upon and laughed at them. The next morn¬ 
ing after the interview, his majesty being retired 
into his closet, with only three or four of us about 
him, began to droll arid jest upon the wines and 
presents which he had sent to the English camp ; 
but, turning suddenly about him, he. perceived a 
merchant of Gascony who lived in England, and 
was come to court to beg leave to export a certain 
quantity of Bourdeaux wines, without paying the 
duties, the obtaining of which would have been 
very advantageous to him. The king was much 
surprised at the sight of him, and wondered how 
he came thither. The king asked him of what 
town in Guienne he was ; whether he was a mer¬ 
chant ; and whether married in England ? The mer¬ 
chant replied, Yes, he had a wife in England, but 
what estate he had there was but small. Before he 
went out, the king appointed one to go with him to 
Bourdeaux, and I had also some discourse with him 
by his majesty’s express command. The king gave 
him a considerable employment in the town where 
he was born, the exemption of the duties upon his 
wines, and a thousand francs to bring over hia 
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wife; but he was to send his brother into England 
for her, and not go fetch her himself; and this 
penalty the king imposed upon him for the too 
great liberty of his tongue. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Of the Constable’s endeavouring to excuse himself to the King of 
France, upon the conclusion of the Peace with the English ; and 
of a Truce which was likewise made for Nine Years, between 
the Duke of Burgundy and the King of France.—1475. 

The next day after the interview, the constable 
despatched one of his servants, called Rapine, with 
letters to the king, who preferred him afterwards 
for having been faithful to his master ; the king 
ordered the Lord du Lude and myself to receive his 
message. At the same time the Lord de Contay, 
whom I have mentioned so often, was returned from 
the Duke of Burgundy’s court with designs against 
the constable ; so that the constable looked upon 
himself as ruined and undone, and knew not to 
which of the saints he should address his devotions. 
Rapine’s message was very submissive ; he told us 
that his master was very sensible that several ac¬ 
cusations and charges had been brought against 
him to the king, but the event could sufficiently 
clear him from all those aspersions. However, to 
give the king greater evidence of his loyalty, he 
made some proposals to his majesty, that if he 
pleased to order matters so, he would persuade the 
Duke of Burgundy to join his forces with the king’s, 
2 c 2 
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and destroy the King of England and his whole 
army in their return; and by his manner of speak¬ 
ing it seemed to us as if his master was in the 
height of despair. We told him the peace was 
already concluded, and that we were not desirous 
of beginning a new war. The Lord du Lude pro¬ 
ceeded so far as to ask Rapine where his master had 
disposed of his ready money ? I was amazed at his 
question, for Rapine having the character of being 
faithful to his master, it might give him a hint of 
his impending ruin, discover the designs that were 
forming against him, and make the constable fly, 
especially when he reflected on the danger he had 
escaped but the year before .' But I have seen but 
very few people in my time, either here or in other 
kingdoms, that knew how to fly from danger in time, 
or were wise enough to escape their ruin. Some 
have not profited by the experience they might have 
had of their neighbours’ misfortune; others never 
travelled into foreign countries, which is certainly 
I a great fault in a man of quality, for to have seen 
ahe world, and to have some" experience in the af¬ 
fairs of it, give a man great wisdom and presence 
of mind. Others are too passionately fond of their 
wives, their children, or estates ; and one of them 
has been the ruin of many a brave man. 

After we had given his majesty an account of 
Rapine’s message, he called for one of his secre¬ 
taries. There were then in his presence only the 
Lord Howard*, an English courtier, who knew 

* This was that John Lord Howard who, in consideration of bis 
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nothing of our affair with the constable, the Lord 
de Contay, who was newly returned from the Duke 
of Burgundy, and we two, who had been in dis¬ 
course with Rapine. The king dictated a letter to 
the constable, in which his majesty acquainted him 
with what had been transacted the day before, in 
relation to the truce. He told him, that at that 
instant he had weighty affairs upon his hands, and 
wanted such a head as his to finish them ; and then 
turning to the English nobleman and the Lord de 
Contay, he told them, “ I do not mean his body, I 
would have his head with me, and his body where 
it is.” After the letter was read, it was delivered 
to Rapine, who was mightily pleased with it, andlj 
took it as a great compliment in the king to yrrite,l 
that he wanted such a head as his master’s, fdr he 
did not understand the sting and ambiguity of it. 
The King of England sent two letters which the 
constable had written to him, to the King of France, 
and acquainted his majesty with all the proposals he 
had ever made him, by which it may easily be dis¬ 
cerned into what a miserable condition he had 
brought himself, when every one of these three 
great princes joined in his destruction. 

As soon as the King of England had received his 
money, and delivered the Lord Howard and Sir 
John Cheney, his master of the horse, as hostages, 
till he was landed in England, he retreated towards 

descent from the Lady Margaret, daughter of Thomas, first Duke of 
Norfolk, was, by Richard III., created Duke of Norfolk, and lost his 
life with him at Bosworth Field. From him are descended the Duke 
of Norfolk, and all the noble families of the Howards now in being. 
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Calais by long and hasty inarches; for he was jea¬ 
lous of the Duke of Burgundy’s anger, and the 
hatred of the peasants; and indeed if any of his 
soldiers straggled, some of them were sure to be 
knocked of the head. 

At the beginning of our affairs with the English, 
you may remember that the King of England had 
no great inclination to this descent; and as soon as 
he came to Dover, and before his embarkation 
there, he entered into a sort of a treaty with us. 
But that which prevailed with him to transport his 
army into Calais, was, first, the solicitation of the 
^ Duke of Burgundy, and the animosity of the Eng- 
y, lish, which is natural in them against the French, 
and has been so in all ages; and next, to reserve a 
% \ great part of the money, which had been liberally 
\ ? granted him for that expedition, to himself; for, as 
\\ you have already heard, the kings of England live 
upon their own revenue, and can raise no taxes but 
under the specious pretence of invading France. Be¬ 
sides, the king had another stratagem to delude and 
amuse his subjects, for he had brought along with 
him ten or twelve of the chief citizens of London, 
and other towns in England, all fat, jolly, and of 
great power in their country, such as had pro¬ 
moted the war, and had been very serviceable in 
raising the army. The king ordered very fine tents 
to be made for them, in which they lay; but, that 
not being the way of living they had been used to, 
they soon began to grow weary of the campaign, 
for they concluded they should come to an engage¬ 
ment within three days after their landing, and 
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the king multiplied their fears and the dangers of 
a war, on purpose that they might be better satis¬ 
fied with a peace, and to pacify the murmurs of 
the people upon his return into England, for since 
Arthur's days never King of England invaded 
France with so great a number of the nobility, and 
such a formidable army. But, as you have heard, 
he returned immediately into England upon the 
conclusion of the peace, and reserved the greatest 
part of the money that was raised to pay the army, 
for his own private use ; so that in reality, he ac¬ 
complished most of the designs he had in view*. 
The King of England was not of a complexion or 
turn of mind to endure much hardship and labour, 
and those any King of England, who designs to make 
any considerable conquest in France, must expect to 
endure. Besides, our king was in a tolerable pos¬ 
ture of defence, though in all places he was not so 
well prepared as he ought to have been, by reason 
of the variety and multitude of his enemies. Ano¬ 
ther design the King of England had in view, 
which was, the accomplishment of the marriage be¬ 
tween our present Charles VIII. and his daughterf, 
and this wedding, causing him to wink at several 
things, was a great advantage to our master's 
affairs. 

v 

* The city of London seemed well pleased with this expedition, 
and the lord mayor and aldermen received the king on Blackheath 
in their formalities, and conducted him in great pomp to Westmin¬ 
ster. 

t King Edward, upon his return from France, caused his eldest 
daughter^ Elizabeth to be styled Dauphiness. 
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After all the English, except their hostages, were 
landed in England, the King of France retired to¬ 
wards Laon, to a little town called Vervins, bor¬ 
dering upon the marshes of Hainault; for the Chan¬ 
cellor of Burgundy and other ambassadors were 
at Avennes in Hainault with the Lord de Contay, 
with a commission from the Duke of Burgundy to 
treat of an accommodation, and the king himself 
had a great desire to a general peace. The vast 
numbers of the English had put him into a dread¬ 
ful fright; he had seen enough of their exploits in 
his time, and had no mind to see any more of them. 
The chancellor, who was one of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s plenipotentiaries, as you have heard, inti¬ 
mated to the king, that if he pleased to send his 
ambassadors to a bridge half way between Avennes 
and Vervins, he and the rest of them would cer¬ 
tainly attend them. The king sent them word he 
would come thither himself; and though some per¬ 
sons endeavoured to dissuade his majesty from it, yet 
he went, took the English hostages along with him, 
and they were present when the king gave audi¬ 
ence to the ambassadors, who had a strong guard 
of archers and other soldiers, well armed, hand¬ 
somely clothed, and in complete order; but no 
business was despatched then, only the king took 
them to dinner with him. 

One of the English that was there began to 
be concerned at the peace, and told me at the 
window, that had they seen many such men of the 
Duke of Burgundy’s before, perhaps the peace had 
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not been concluded so soon. The Viscount of Nar¬ 
bonne* (now called the Lord de Fouez) over¬ 
hearing him, replied, “ Could you be so weak as 
to believe the Duke of Burgundy wanted great 
numbers of such soldiers ? he had only put them 
into quarters of refreshment, and you were in such 
haste to be at home again, that six hundred pipes 
of wine, and a pension from our king, sent you 
back into England.” The Englishman was in a 
passion, and answered with much warmth ; u I 
plainly see it is as every body said, and you have 
done nothing but abused us: Do you call the money 
your king gave us a pension ? It is a tribute, and, 
by St. George, you may prate so much as will bring 
us back again to prove it.” I interrupted them, 
and turned it into a jest, but the Englishman would 
not understand it so. When I informed the king 
of it afterwards, he was highly offended with the 
Viscount of Narbonne. 

The King of France had but a short conference 
with the chancellor and the rest of the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries at that time, for it was agreed they should 
wait on his majesty at Vervins, and so they did: 
when they were at Vervins, the king appointed 
Tanneguy du Chastel, and Peter Doriole, Chancellor 
o£ France, to negotiate with them, and committed 
the whole management of that affair to them. 
Great representations were made, and both sides 

* John deFoix, Viscount of Narbonne, second son of Gaston IV. 
and Eleonora of Arragon, King and Queen of Navarre, who, by his 
wife Mary, of Orleans, sister to Louis XII., had Gaston de Foix, 
Duke of Nemours, killed at the battle of Ravenna in the year 1512, 
and Germaine de Foix, second wife of Ferdinand King of Arragon. 
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very zealous for the advantage of their masters. 
The king’s ambassadors made their report, and ac¬ 
quainted his majesty that the Duke of Burgundy’s 
commissioners had been fierce and insolent in their 
language, but they had given them as good as they 
brought, and then repeated their answers. The 
king was not pleased with it, told them there had 
been too many of those smart answers already; 
but the debate being only about a truce, not a final 
peace, he would have no more such expressions 
used, and therefore would treat with them himself. 
Whereupon his majesty ordered the chancellor, and 
the rest of the Duke of Burgundy’s plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, to attend him in his chamber, where none 
of his court being present but the admiral, the 
Bastard of Bourbon, the Lord du Bouchage, and 
myself, he concluded a truce with them for nine 
years to come, and all things to be restored that 
had been taken: but the ambassadors desired the 
king that it might not be proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet, as the usual manner was, to save his oath 
to the King of England (when he swore in his pas¬ 
sion he would not accept of the benefit of the truce 
till the king had been in England so long), lest he 
should think their master had spoken otherwise 
than he designed. 

The King of England being highly disgusted at 
the Duke of Burgundy’s rejecting his comprehend 
sion, and being now endeavouring to make a sepa¬ 
rate peace with the king, despatched a great fa¬ 
vourite of his, called Sir Thomas Montgomery, to 
the king at Yervins, and he happened to arrive there 
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at the same time the king was negotiating with the 
Duke of Burgundy : Sir Thomas desired, in behalf 
of the King of England, his master, that the King 
of France would not consent to any other truce 
with the duke, than what was already made. He 
also pressed his majesty not to deliver St. Quintin 
into the duke’s hands; and, as farther encourage¬ 
ment, he offered to pass the seas once more with a 
powerful army to assist him, provided his majesty 
would continue the war against the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, and he might have some compensation for 
the prejudice he should sustain in his duties upon 
wool at Calais, which would be worth little or 
nothing (though at other times they were valued at 
fifty thousand crowns a year). He proposed, like¬ 
wise, that if he brought an army over to his as¬ 
sistance, the King of France should pay one-half 
of it, and he would pay the other himself. The 
King of France returned the King of England 
abundance of thanks, made Sir Thomas a present 
of plate ; but as to the continuation of the war, 
he begged to be excused, for the truce was already 
concluded, and upon the same terms as that which 
was agreed to by them; only the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy pressed mightily to have a separate one by 
himself*, which he excused as well as he could, to 
please and satisfy the English ambassador, and 
with this answer he returned into England, and the 
hostages with him. The king was extremely sur- 

* This was the main point King Edward endeavoured to prevent, 
since, by articling apart, the duke shewed his independence, and that 
the English, by their arms, had no way advanced his affairs. 
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prised at the King of England’s offers, which Were 
delivered only before me : he conceived it would be 
very dangerous to bring the King of England into 
France again, for between those two nations (when 
together) every trifling accident would raise some 
new quarrel, and they might easily make up the 
matter with the Duke of Burgundy, which con¬ 
sideration alone forwarded the conclusion of the 
treaty with the Burgundians. 

A Treaty or Truce of Commerce made for Nine 
\ Years, between Louis XI. and Charles the last 

Duke of Burgundy , at Soleuvre , September 13, 
1475. 

1 . That there shall be a good and firm truce 
concluded ; and all hostilities cease, both by sea 
and land, and on fresh waters, between the king 
and the duke, their heirs, successors, territories, 
and subjects, from the 13th day of September, for 
nine years, viz., to 1484, without any manner of 
contravention on either side, under the pretence of 
letters of mart, countermart, reprisals, debts, or 
otherwise whatsoever; and supposing any thing 
done contrary hereunto, restitution shall be made 
without delay, that is, within eight days after the 
imparting of the fact by one party to the other ; 
and if that be not done, the party aggrieved shall 
by force of arms recover such places as have been 
voluntarily given, or taken from him, and the other 
shall make no resistance; and yet the truce not 
violated thereby; and the party that shall not 
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make the said restitution, shall bear all the other’s 
charge. 

2. All the subjects and servants on either side, 
of what quality, condition, or nation soever they 
be, shall follow their occupations peaceably, and 
quietly, and without any molestation whatsoever, 
as in time of peace. 

3. No manner of hostilities shall be committed 
during the truce, but all persons whatsoever, with¬ 
out distinction, shall go, sojourn, converse, or 
trade into the dominions of each other without any 
safe conduct, without any molestation or injury 
offered whatsoever; only armed soldiers shall not 
enter into each other’s territories in a greater num¬ 
ber than fourscore or a hundred horse. 

4. All persons of all ranks and vocations, during 
the truce, shall return to the enjoyment and pos¬ 
session of their benefices, places, lands, seigniories, 
and other immoveables, in the condition they shall 
find them; and shall be admitted without any mo¬ 
lestation or delay, without being obliged to do 
homage anew', but either in person or by their 
substitutes making oath before the proper officer 
that they shall do nothing in prejudice to the party 
to whom they belong; and upon the expiration of 
the truce they shall be left in full obedience to the 
party, where they are at present: nevertheless, 
the king is content to give up Rambures entirely to 
the lord of it, without putting any guard into it, 
upon condition he swears and signs before the per¬ 
son who shall make that restitution, that during 
the truce, and after the expiration of it, he shall 
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do nothing that is prejudicial to the king and his 
dominions, nor to the Duke of Burgundy and hm 
territories, nor put any garrison into the place, that 
shall endamage either party. 

5. As to the fortresses of Beaulieu and Vervin, 
the Duke consents, that upon the actual restitution 
of the town and bailiwicks of St. Quintin, and 
the places concerning which treaties have been 
made between the king and him, they shall be de¬ 
molished, and the revenue and lordships remain 
in the possession of the lords of them. 

6 . The lands and seigniories pf la Fere, and 
Chastellez, Vandeul, and St. Lambert, depending 
on the Count de Marie, shall remain under the 
king’s obedience; but the seigniory and revenue 
are to be the count’s. 

7. The castles, towns, territories, and chastel- 
lanies of Marie, Jarssy, Moncornet, St. Goubain* 
and Assy, shall be under the duke’s obedience; but 
the revenue to belong to the said count. 

8 . As to this truce, so far as it concerns persons 
returning to their possessions on either side, the 
Bastard of Burgundy, Sieur • de Renty, John de 
Chassa, and Philip de Comines, are wholly ex¬ 
cepted. 

9. All infractions made on either side of this 
truce, shall be severely punished according to the 
demerits of them, and reparation shall be made, 
within six days after they come to be known, by 
the conservators of the truce on either side. 

10. The conservators on the king’s part: for 
the county of Eu, St. Vallery, and the adjacent 
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places, the Marshal de Gamaches; for Amiens, 
Beavosis, and the neighbouring marches, Mon- 
sier de Torcy; for Compeigne, Noyon, and those 
marches, the Bailiff of Yermandois; for the county 
of Guyse, la Tierache, and Rathelois, the Sieur de 
Yilliers; for the Chastellany of la Fere and Laon, 
the Provost of the city of Laon; for all Cham¬ 
pagne, the Governor there; for the countries of 
the king about the marches of Bourgogne, Mon¬ 
sieur de Beaujeau; for the bailiwick of Lionnois, 
the Bailiff of Lion ; for all the sea-coast of France, 
Monsieur the Admiral. 

11. On the part of the Duke of Burgundy: for 
the country of Ponthieu and the Vimeu, Messieur 
Philip de Crevecoeur, the Lord des Cordes; for 
Corbie, and the Provostship of Feiiilloy and Beau* 
quesne, the Lord de Contay ; for Peronne and the 
Provostship of Peronne, the Lord de Clary, and in 
his absence the Lord de la Hargerie, and likewise 
for the provostships and towns of Montdidier, 
Roye, and the adjacent countries ; for Artois, Cam- 
bresis, and Beaurevoir, John de Longueval, Lord 
of Vaux; for the country of Marie, Monsieur 
d’Hymbercourt; for the country of Hainault, Mon¬ 
sieur d’Aimeries, Grand Bailiff of Hainault; for 
the country of Liege and Namur, the Lord d’Hym- 
bercourt; for the country of Luxembourg, the go¬ 
vernor of the said country of Luxembourg, Mar¬ 
quis of Rothelin; for the country of Burgundy, 
duchy and county, #c., subject to the duke, the 
Marshal of Burgundy; for the country of Mascon- 
nois, and adjacent places, Monsieur de Clessy, Go- 
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vernor of M&sconnois; for the country of Auxerre, 
and places adjacent, Messieur Tristan de Thoulon- 
jon, Governor of Auxerre; for the town and chastel- 
lany of Bar-sur-Seine, Sieur d’Eschauez ; for the 
sea of Flanders, Messieur of Lalaing, admiral; 
for the sea of Holland, Zealand, Artois, and Bou- 
lonnois, the Count de Boukam, admiral of those 
parts. 

12. If any of the conservators of the truce on 
either side shall contravene the same, the king and 
the duke shall appoint others well instructed in the 
premises, in the room of them. 

13. The conservators, or their deputies in their 
lawful absence, shall meet once a week alternately, 
on the borders of the territories of each prince, to 
hear complaints and to redress them; and if any 
grand difficulty should arise, they are to remit the 
same to the councils above, who shall determine 
them. 

14. The decisions of the conservators are to be 
obeyed, without any appeals whatsoever. 

15. The allies on both sides are comprehended 
in this truce, that have a mind to it, if they do in¬ 
timate the same in due time; but if any of the 
king's allies shall, for themselves, or in favour of 
him, make war on the said Duke of Burgundy; he 
is free to oppose them with his arms, and the king 
is to give them no manner of assistance, without 
making any infraction in the truce: and the king 
is at the same lay in respect to the allies of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

16. The king shall declare himself in favour of 
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the Duke of Burgundy against the Emperor of the 
Romans, the citizens of Cologne, and all that 
shall assist them ; and he promises to give them no 
manner of aid against the duke and his territories. 

17. Seeing this treaty has been on foot since the 
month of May, 1474, all the places the king has 
taken from that time from the duke shall be re¬ 
stored. 

18. Narcy and Gerondenelles shall be demo¬ 
lished, if that be not already done, and the lands 
remain in the possession of the rightful owners. 

19. The king, in consideration of this truce, and 
in order to a perpetual peace, will deliver up the 
town and bailiwick of St. Quintin to the duke or 
his commissaries, only the king is to takeaway the 
artillery he brought thither: but not to meddle with 
the artillery of the town, nor any other that was 
in it before the Duke of Burgundy lost the posses¬ 
sion of it; and the duke may appoint persons to 
have an inspection hereof; but is obliged to main¬ 
tain the inhabitants in their rights and privileges, 
and to treat them as good subjects. 

20. As to all other things and places, not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned, they are to remain in their pre¬ 
sent state during the truce. 

Lastly, If the King does not deliver up St. Quin¬ 
tin as aforesaid, the duke is not obliged to the ob¬ 
servance of* the nine years’ truce any longer than to 
the 1st of May, 1476. 


VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of the King of France’s and the Duke of Burgundy’s swearing the 
death of the Constable, who, retiring into the Duke’s country, 
was, by his command, delivered to the King, and publicly exe¬ 
cuted. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the truce, 
they proceeded in their designs against the con¬ 
stable ; and, to shorten the process, they began 
where they left off at Bouvines, and the agreement 
in writing, which had been restored, was deli¬ 
vered back again on both sides. For the duke’s 
concurrence in this affair, it was stipulated, that 
he should enjoy St. Quintin, Han, Bohain, and 
whatever else belonged to the said duke, besides 
all the constable’s moveables, wherever they could 
be found. In the next place, they consulted the 
manner how he was to be besieged in Han, where 
at that time he was ; and it was at last resolved, 
that whoever of the two should have the fortune 
to take him first, should see justice executed upon 
him in eight days, or surrender him to the other. 
Every body began immediately to have some mis¬ 
trust of this confederacy, and the constable’s chief 
servants had already forsaken him. The constable 
having received information that the King of Eng¬ 
land had delivered his letters, and discovered all 
his secret practices, and knowing they were his 
enemies who had promoted the truce, grew ex¬ 
tremely fearful and jealous of his condition, and 
sent a message to the Duke of Burgundy to ac- 
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quaint him, that if he would give him a safe con¬ 
duct, he would wait on his highness, and impart 
several things to him of great importance concern¬ 
ing his own affairs. The duke was very scrupulous 
at first, but at last he sent him one. In the mean 
time, this great man was irresolute and wavering 
in his mind, and could not tell whither he should 
fly for security : he had received information from 
all hands of his intended ruin, and had seen copies 
of the confederacy against him at Bouvines. Some¬ 
times he consulted his Lorrain servants, and then 
he resolved to go into Germany, and (there being 
no danger of travelling that way) to carry such a 
sum of money with him as would purchase some 
place upon the Rhine, where he might live secure 
till he could make his peace, either witE'the-king^^ 
orthe Duke of Burgundy. Another time, he was 
for staying in the castle of Han, which he had 
been at vast expense in fortifying, on purpose to 
defend himself in such a case of necessity; and 
indeed it was as well provided with ammunition 
and provision, as any castle that I ever knew ; but 
he had no soldiers that he could depend on, for all 
his garrison were either the king’s or the Duke of 
Burgundy’s subjects ; and perhaps his fear was so 
great, he durst not discover himself to them ; for 
I verily believe if he had, he would not have been 
deserted, but by a very few; nor would it have 
been so dangerous for him to have been besieged 
by both princes at once as by one, for it would 
have been impossible their two armies should have 
agreed. At last he resolved to put himself into the 
2D? 
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Duke of Burgundy’s hands, upon the strength of 
his safe conduct; and accordingly, attended only 
by fifteen or twenty horse, he went directly for 
Mons, in Hainault, of which the Lord d’Aimeries, 
who was his particular friend, was governor. He 
staid with him till he could hear farther from the 
Duke of Burgundy, who had begun a war against 
the Duke of Lorrain, for sending him a defiance 
as he lay in his trenches before Nuz, and for the 
ravages and devastations he had committed in the 
province of Luxembourg. 

The king having received information of the 
constable’s departure, resolved to attempt some 
action that might prevent his reconciliation with 
the Duke of Burgundy; wherefore he marched with 
all expedition towards St. Quintin with a detach¬ 
ment of seven or eight hundred men at arms, which 
he had assembled on a sudden, being privately ad¬ 
vised of what number of troops the garrison con¬ 
sisted. Upon the king’s approach, some of the 
citizens came out to meet his majesty, and sub¬ 
mitted themselves to him. The king commanded 
me to enter the town, and order the garrison to 
their quarters, which I did ; and our men at arms 
being entered, the king himself followed, and was 
well received by the inhabitants ; upon which some 
of the constable’s party fled after him into Hai¬ 
nault. As soon as the king was in possession of 
St. Quintin, he immediately despatched a courier 
with the news of it to the Duke of Burgundy, to let 
him understand that all hopes of recovering it now 
by the constable’s interest was entirely lost. Upon 
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receiving this news, the Duke of Burgundy sent his 
commands to the Lord d’Aimeries, (his grand bailiff 
in Hainault,) to keep such guards in Mons, that 
the constable might not escape, and in the mean 
time to confine him to his house. The bailiff durst 
not disobey the duke’s orders, yet his guards were 
not so strict, but he might have escaped if he had 
pleased. 

What account can we give of fortune in this 
place ? This person was seated between the ter¬ 
ritories of these rival princes ; he was possessed of 
several strong places, had four hundred men at 
arms well paid to his hands, all his own creatures, 
without any control, and had had the command of 
them a dozen years: he was a person of great wis¬ 
dom and valour, was rich, and had great expe¬ 
rience ; and yet none of all these powerful advan¬ 
tages could, in the time of danger and distress, 
either afford him relief, or inspire him with cou¬ 
rage enough to attempt his escape. One may say 
(and not improbably) that his old fortune had as¬ 
sumed another air, and began to regard him with 
a frowning aspect: but alas! fortune is nothing 
but the offspring of a poetical imagination ; such 
surprising mysteries as these are far above her 
power and capacity, and, when I reflect upon what 
has already been said, and what may farther be 
urged, I cannot help thinking but that God had 
forsaken him ; and if it were no offence to judge, 
(especially for me,) I should maintain that the most 
likely cause of all his misfortunes, was his restless 
endeavours and designs to foment and continue the 
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war between the king and the Duke of Burgundy, 
upon which alone his grandeur and power de¬ 
pended ; nor indeed was it very difficult to accom¬ 
plish, upon account of their humours and inclina¬ 
tions, which were naturally in themselves so vastly 
different. That person would indeed be guilty of 
the highest folly imaginable, who should believe 
fortune.or chance had such an influence over human 
affairs, as to force a man of his experience in the 
world, to incur the displeasure of two such mighty 
princes, who in their lives never agreed in any one 
point, but his ruin and destruction; and it would 
be more astonishing still, if she should have created 
an enmity between him and the King of England, 
who had married his niece*, had a great value and 
respect for all his queen’s relations, and particu¬ 
larly for the house of St. Paul. To speak impar¬ 
tially, neither can it bfc otherwise, God had with¬ 
drawn his grace from him, or else he Would never 
have incensed these three powerful princes, and 
have managed his affairs so ill, as not to have one 
friend left that would give him a night’s entertain¬ 
ment in his distress: so that God himself was the for¬ 
tune they speak of; and as it has happened formerly, 
so it will happen to many hereafter, who, after a 
long series of ease and prosperity, must expect to 
have the scene change, and fall under great mis¬ 
fortunes and adversity. 


* Queen Elizabeth was the daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, 
knight, afterwards created Earl Rivers, by Jaquette his wife. Duchess 
of Bedford; the relict of John Duke of Bedford, and daughter of 
Peter of Luxembourg, Count of St. Paul, the constable's father. 
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As soon as the king was informed of the con¬ 
stable’s being arrested in Hainault by the Duke of 
Burgundy’s order, he sent to the duke to deliver 
him up to him, or put him to death himself, ac¬ 
cording to their agreement. The duke promised he 
would, and accordingly he caused the constable to 
be removed to Peronne, and placed a strong guard 
upon him. The Duke of Burgundy had made him¬ 
self master of several places in Lorrain, and had 
formally invested Nancy, which made a vigorous 
defence. The king had a considerable army in 
Champagne, of which the duke was extremely 
afraid, for by the truce he had no liberty to invade 
the Duke of Lorrain’s territories, who had put 
himself under the king’s protection. The Lorddu 
Bouchage and the other ambassadors pressed the 
Duke of Burgundy to the observation of the ar¬ 
ticles. The duke told them always he would, and 
yet the eight days (by which time the constable was 
to be executed or delivered) were expired a month 
since ; finding himself hard pressed, and fearing 
the king might put a stop to his conquests in Lor¬ 
rain, which he extremely desired to complete, in 
order to open a passage through Luxembourg into 
Burgundy, and lay all his territories together ; (for 
if this little duchy were once subdued, he might go 
from Holland almost as far as ILyons, all in his own 
countries and dominions,) for these reasons he 
wrote to his chancellor, and the Lord d’Hymber- 
court (both of them the cons able’s inveterate ene¬ 
mies,) immediately to repair to Peronne, and at a 
certain day to deliver the constable to such ambas- 
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sadors as the king should send to receive him, (for 
in the duke’s absence they two had the administra¬ 
tion of all affairs,) and he sent the Lord d’Aimeries 
orders to deliver him to them. 

In the mean time the Duke of Burgundy pushed 
on the siege of Nancy, and fired briskly day and 
night upon the town, in which there was a strong 
garrison that made a vigorous defence. One of the 
Duke of Burgundy’s great officers, called the Count 
de Campobasso (born in Naples, but banished that 
kingdom upon account of his espousing the interest 
of the house of Anjou J had entered into a corre¬ 
spondence lately with the Duke of Lorrain (a near 
relation, and next heir to the house of Anjou, after 
the death of King Rene his uncle, by the mother,) 
and promised to prolong the siege by not providing 
the army with ammunition, and other things that 
were necessary for the taking of the town by force. 
It was indeed in his power, for he was a person of 
the greatest quality and command in the army, and 
therefore his villany and perfidiousness to his 
master was the greater, as you shall hear hereafter; 
and this was alrind of taste or earnest of all the 
misfortunes that happened afterwards to the duke. 
I really believe the duke expected he should have 
been master of the town * before the day came in 
which he was obliged to deliver up the constable, 
and then he would not have done it. Besides, if 
the king had had him sooner, his majesty would 
have attempted something more in favour of the 

* The siege lasted from tire 24th of October to the 30th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1475. ^ 
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Duke of Lorrain than he did ; for the king was in¬ 
formed of Jiis intelligence with Campobasso. But 
the king would not engage in the quarrel between 
them, though he was not obliged to stand still, 
and let the Duke of Burgundy overrun Lorrain. 
Besides, he bad a considerable army upon the fron¬ 
tiers, but, for several reasons of state, he thought 
it better to stand neuter. 

The Duke of Burgundy not being able to take 
Nancy before the day in which the constable was to 
be delivered up; and that day being come, those 
who were commissioned to deliver him, (being the 
constable’s mortal enemies,) delivered him precisely 
at the gates of Peronne, into the hands of the bas¬ 
tard of Bourbon, Admiral of France, and the Lord 
de St. Pierre, who conducted him to Paris. I have 
been informed since by several, that within three 
hours expresses came post from the duke with 
orders to the Lord d’Aimeries not to deliver up the 
constable till after the taking of Nancy; but they 
arrived too late. Immediately upon his arrival at 
Paris, process was ordered to be made against him, 
and the duke sent all his papers and whatever he 
thought might be brought in evidence against him. 
The king pressed the court to despatch, and persons 
were appointed to manage his trial: so that upon 
what the King of England* had before given in 
against him, and the Duke of Burgundy now, he 


* The officiousness of King Edward, in delivering of those papers, 
to the condemnation of his wife’s uncle, and a confederate, was cer¬ 
tainly treacherous and ignoble, and makes his memory sound harsh 
in the ears of any worthy mind. 
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was found guilty, condemned, executed, and his 
estate confiscated. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A Digression concerning the Duke of Burgundy’s error in delivering 
up the Constable to the King, contrary to the security which he had 
given him, and what happened to him afterwards. 

The whole management of this affair was very 
strange and surprising; I do not speak it either in 
the constable’s vindication, or to upbraid the duke 
or the king, for both of them had been sufficiently 
injured and imposed upon: But there was no ne¬ 
cessity for the Duke of Burgundy, who was so po¬ 
tent a prince, and of such an illustrious family, to 
have given him his protection, and afterwards to 
imprison him; and without dispute, it was the high¬ 
est act of injustice and severity imaginable, to de¬ 
liver him up to a person who he was sure would 
put him to death, especially upon the account of 
avarice. After this dishonourable action the duke’s 
good fortune was strangely altered, and one mis¬ 
fortune coming upon the back of another, at last 
he was utterly ruined and undone. So that by re¬ 
flecting upon what God has done in our time, and 
does still every day, it is evident he will not let in¬ 
justice go long unpunished, and that all these dis¬ 
pensations proceed solely from him ; for these sud¬ 
den chastisements are beyond the power of nature, 
especially when they are used against such as com¬ 
mit violence or cruelty, who are commonly great 
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persons, as kings, princes, or potentates. The 
House of Burgundy had been in a very prosperous 
and flourishing condition for a long time, and for a 
hundred years, or thereabouts, four of that family 
had reigned in as great splendour and reputation 
as any house in Christendom. Others, perhaps, were 
more potent, but they were involved in wars and 
afflictions, whilst this enjoyed an uninterrupted 
series of peace and plenty. The first great person 
of this family was Philip the Bold, brother to Charles 
V. King of France, who married the daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Flanders, countess of that 
country, Artois, Burgundy, Nevers, and Rethel. 
The second was John. The third was Philip the 
Good, who annexed to his own territories the 
Duchies of Brabant, Luxembourg, Limbourg, Hol¬ 
land, Zealand, Hainault, and Namur. The last was 
Charles, who after his father’s death was reputed 
to be the richest, and the most powerful prince in 
Christendom, who left him, in jewels, plate, house¬ 
hold-stuff, and books, more than any three houses 
of Europe could boast of. Of ready money I have 
seen more elsewhere, (for Duke Philip the Good 
had levied no taxes of a long time,) and yet he left 
him above three hundred thousand crowns in ready 
cash, and at peace with all his neighbours ; but 
that was of no long continuance: Yet I will not 
lay the beginning of the wars solely to his charge, 
for there were other persons as deeply concerned in 
that affair as himself. Immediately upon the death 
of his father* his subjects, upon very little impor¬ 
tunity, granted him a supply for ten years, each 
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country by itself; which could not amount to less 
than three-hundred and fifty thousand crowns per 
annum, besides the revenue of Burgundy, and at the 
time of the constable’s being delivered up to the 
king, he had raised three hundred thousand crowns, 
and had by him in his coffers three hundred thou¬ 
sand more. All the goods he could find of the con¬ 
stable’s, (which by the articles was to be his share,) 
were not worth eighty thousand crowns, (for in 
money he had but sixty thousand,) and yet for so 
poor and inconsiderable an advantage, he committed 
so base and dishonourable an act, but he paid 
severely for it; for God stirred up a new enemy 
against him, whom he never thought on, impotent 
and inconsiderable either in power, years or expe¬ 
rience, made him jealous of his subjects, and sus¬ 
picious of his best servants, and place his confi¬ 
dence in another* who constantly betrayed him. 
And are not these the same steps and methods in 
which God Almighty proceeded of old, with those 
whose fortunes he intended to change from better 
to worse? Yet the duke’s heart never relented: 
He imputed all his success to his own wisdom and 
conduct, and before his death was more potent, 
and in greater renown, than any of his predecessors. 

Yet before the surrendering of the constable, he 
was grown very diffident and mistrustful of his best 
subjects, and seemed to hate and despise them, for 
he had sent for a thousand Italian lances, and had 
store of them in his army before Nuz. The Count 
de Campobasso had four hundred Italian men at 

* The Count de Campobasso. 
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arms under his command, but no revenue of his 
own, for, (as I said before,) being a partisan of the 
House of Anjou, upon account of the wars which 
they had raised in the kingdom of Naples, he was 
banished, and having lost all, served ever since 
either in Provence or Lorrain under Rene King of 
Sicily, or Nicholas the son of John, Duke of Cala¬ 
bria; after whose death the Duke of Burgundy 
entertained most of his servants, and particularly 
his Italians, and among the rest this count, and 
one John Galeotya young gentleman, of great cou¬ 
rage, merit and loyalty. When this Count de 
Campobasso went into Italy to raise his men, he 
received forty thousand crowns by way of advance: 
passing by Lyons, he accidentally fell into the ac¬ 
quaintance of a certain physician called Simon de 
Pavia, by whom he signified to the king, that if his 
majesty would comply with his demands, at his re¬ 
turn he would betray the Duke of Burgundy into 
his hands; and he made the same proposals to the 
Lord de St. Pierre, the king’s ambassador at that 
time in Piedmont. When he came back* and was 
quartered with his forces in the county of Marie, 
he offered the king, upon his arrival at the duke’s 
camp, either to kill him, or make him prisoner, 
which he designed to execute thus: the duke was 
accustomed to ride about the camp upon a little 
ambling nag, attended but by few of his guards, 
which, (as he said true,) would be a fair opportunity 
of doing it. If this was disapproved of, he had 
another offer to make, which was, that when the 
king and the Duke of Burgundy should be drawn 
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up in order of battle, and ready to engage, he would 
come over to the king’s side with his whole bat¬ 
talion, upon certain conditions which he would ask. 
But the king abhorred his treachery, and sent the 
Lord de Contay very generously to acquaint the 
duke of his intentions to betray him; but the duke 
was so far from believing it, that he looked upon 
it as an artifice of the King’s, and shewed the count 
greater favour than before. From whence it is 
evident, that God Almighty had infatuated his 
understanding, and confounded his reason, in not 
suffering him to believe the treachery of his ser¬ 
vants, nor trust the generosity of the king. But 
though Campobasso was treacherous and disloyal, 
James Galeot was quite of another stamp ; and 
having acquired great reputation in the world, died 
at last with as much honour as he had lived. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Duke of Burgundy’s making war upon the Swiss, and his 
being defeated by them at the foot of the Mountains, near Granson. 
—1476. 

After the Duke of Burgundy had conquered all 
Lorrain, and received of the king St. Quintin, 
Han 9 and Bohaiq, with all the constable’s goods 
which could be found, he entered into a treaty with 
the king for a final peace. The king and he were 
to have an interview upon some river, with a 
bridge built over it after the same manner as that 
at Picquiny for the king and the King of England; 
and several messengers passed and repassed con¬ 
tinually about that affair. And so far they pro¬ 
ceeded in it, that the Duke of Burgundy resolved 
to put the greatest part of his army, that were 
much fatigued and harassed in the siege of Nuz 
and their expedition into Lorrain, into quarters of 
refreshment, and canton the rest into such towns 
as belonged to the Count de Romont which lay 
nearest to Berne and Fribourg; upon which towns 
he had resolved to make war for their insolent be¬ 
haviour during the siege of Nuz, for their having 
assisted the enemy in taking from him the country 
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of Ferrette, and upon account of their usurpation 
of some part of the Count de Romont’s territories. 
The king was extremely desirous of this interview, 
and earnestly entreated the duke to let his army lie 
still in their quarters of refreshment, and not to 
attempt any thing against the poor Swiss. Upon 
the approach of this army, the Swiss sent ambas¬ 
sadors to the duke, and offered to restore whatever 
they had taken from the Count de Romont. On 
the other hand, the Count de Romont pressed him 
to come in person to his assistance; and, contrary 
to the sober counsel, and what everybody else de¬ 
clared would be best, the duke resolved to march 
against them himself, it being agreed between the 
king and him under both their hands, that as to 
the affair of Lorrain, there should be no dispute 
between them. 

With this shattered and fatigued army the duke 
marched out of Lorrain into Burgundy, where the 
ambassadors of the confederate Germans, called 
Swiss, met him, and offered, besides the restitution 
before mentioned, to abandon all alliances that 
were contrary to his interest, (and particularly 
with the King of France,) to enter into a league 
with him, and (for a small sum of money,) to serve 
him against the king with six thousand men when¬ 
ever he should require their assistance. But the 
duke would hearken to no overtures, for his ruin 
was determined. The new allies, (as they term 
them in those parts,) are Basil, Strasbourg*, and 

* These towns were Basil, Strasbourg, Slectat, Colmar, Sunggau, 
and Brisgau. 
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other imperial towns situated near the head of the 
Rhine, who heretofore joined with Sigismond Duke 
of Austria their ally, at the time when he was at 
wars with the Swiss, but now a confederacy was 
made between them and the Swiss, at the sol icitation 
and expense of the King of France, at the time 
that the country of Ferrette was taken froih the 
Duke of Burgundy, and his Governor Arch&mbault 
(who was the cause of all his misfortunes after* 
wards) put to death at Brisac. A prince ought 
narrowly to observe and watch the conduct of 
those persons he appoints governors in his new 
conquests ; for, generally, instead of easing his sub* 
jeots, administering justice, and treating them with 
more gentleness than before, they proceed quite 
contrary, and oppress them with all manner of 
violence and extortion, and are often the occasion 
of great mischief both to themselves, their prince, 
and abundance of brave men besides. This alliance 
(which, as I said before, was to be ascribed wholly 
to the king's management,) proved afterwards very 
advantageous to his majesty's interest, and more 
than most people were able to foresee, for I esteem 
it as one of the wisest and most important actions 
of his whole reign, and the most prejudicial to his 
enemies ; for the Duke of Burgundy’s affairs being 
once in a low condition, and his exorbitant power 
reduced a little, there was none left that was able 
to cope with the king, or durst oppose him in any 
of his designs, I mean of his subjects, and hi his 
own kingdom, for all the rest were entirely under 
his management and direction. For this reason, 
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it was an affair of great importance to join the 
Duke Sigismund and these new confederates in an 
alliance with the Swiss, between whom there had 
been great enmity for a long time ; but it put his 
J majesty to the expense of several embassies and a 
vast sum of money. 

All hopes of an accommodation being entirely 
vanished, the ambassadors acquainted their mas¬ 
ters with the Duke of Burgundy’s absolute refusal 
of their address, and preparations were made for 
their defence. The duke marched with his army in 
the Pais de Vaux (in Savoy,) which the Swiss had 
taken from the Count de Romont.,and he took three 
or four towns belonging to Monsieur de Chasteau 
Guyon, which the Swiss had seized upon, but de¬ 
fended very ill: From thence he advanced to besiege 
a place called Granson, (which also belonged to 
Monsieur de Chasteau Guyon,) into which they had 
thrown seven or eight hundred of their best troops, 
which, because it was near them, they resolved to 
defend to the last extremity. The duke’s army was 
mightily increased, for he daily received consi¬ 
derable reinforcements out of Lorrain and Savoy, 
and he entertained them, rather than his own sub¬ 
jects, though of them he might have formed a suf¬ 
ficient army that would have been more faithful 
and valiant: But the death of the constable had 
filled his head and possessed his fancy with strange 
jealousies of them, and several other imaginations. 
He had a fine train of artillery, and he lived in 
great pomp and magnificence in the camp, to shew 
his grandeur and riches to the Italian and German 
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ambassadors which were sent to him; for all his 
valuable jewels, plate, and rich furniture were with 
him: Besides, he had great designs upon the duchy 
of Milan, where he expected to find a considerable 
party: It was not many days after the duke’s in¬ 
vesting Granson *, before the garrison being ter¬ 
rified with his continual battering it with cannon, 
surrendered at discretion, and were all put to the 
sword. The Swiss were assembled, but they were not 
very numerous+, as several of them have told me, 
(or that country produced not so many soldiers as 
was imagined, and fewer than at present, because 
of late several of them have left their husbandry, 
and followed the wars,) and of their confederate 
troops there were not many, because they had no 
time to assemble a greater body, being obliged to 
hasten to the relief of their friends; and when 
their army was ready to march, they received ad¬ 
vice that the town of Granson had surrendered at 
^Hscretiqn, and that the garrison was all put to the 
sword. 

The Duke of Burgundy, contrary to the opinion 
of all his officers, resolved to advance and meet the 
enemy at the foot of the mountains, to his great 
disadvantage; for he was already posted in a place 
much more proper to have engaged in, being forti¬ 
fied on one side with his artillery, and on the other 
by a lake, so that in all appearance there was no 

* The Duke of Burgundy invested Granson on the 12th of Fe- 
bruar, 1476, with any army of fifty thousand men, and five hundred 
pieces of cannon.— Armal. Burgund. 

t There were but five thousand Swiss in their army, but most of 
tljem had fire-arms.— Annal. Burgund. 
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fear of his being defeated by them. He had de¬ 
tached a hundred of his archers to secure a Certain 
pass at the entrance of the mountains, and was 
advancing forward himself, when the Swiss at¬ 
tacked him with great vigour and resolution, before 
the greatest part of his army, Which Was still in 
the plain, could march up to sustain hind. The 
troops that composed the duke’s van designed to 
have retreated to the main body ; but the infantry 
that was behind, supposing they Were running 
away, retired in good order towards their camp, 
and some of them behaved themselves handsomely 
enough; but, in the end, when they arrived in 
their camp, they wanted , courage to make a stand 
and defend themselves there *, for, in short, they 
all fled, and the Swiss possessed themselves of their 
camp, in which were all their artillery, a vast num¬ 
ber of tents and pavilions, besides a great deal of 
Valuable plunder, for they spared nothing but their 
lives. The duke lost most of his finest jewels +, 
but not above seven men at arms ; the rest fled, 
and the duke with them. It may more properly 
be said of him, “ That he lost his honour and his 
wealth in one day,” than it was of King John of 
France, who, after a brave and noble defence, was 
taken prisoner by the English at the battle 
Poictiers. 

This was the first misfortune that ever happened 

* This battle was fought on the 2d of April, or, as some say, of 
March, 1476. 

t The Duke of Burgundy’s loss was computed at three miUioos of 
crowns.— .4ntuxl, Burgund. 
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to the Duke of Burgundy in his whole life: for by 
the rest of his enterprises he always acquired either 
great honour, or some considerable advantage. But 
what a mighty loss did he Sustain that day, by his 
perverseness and scorn of good advice ? What dic| 
hisJamily suffer ? in what a miserable condition 
is it at present ? and how like to continue so ? how 
many great princes and states became his enemies, 
and openly declared against him ? who but the day 
before the battle were his friends, or at least pre¬ 
tended to be so. And (for God’s sake) what mighty 
provocation, what uncommon injury, was the cause 
of this inconsiderate war ? Why truly a poor cart¬ 
load of sheep-skins, that the Count de Romont had 
taken from a Swiss, in his passage through his ter¬ 
ritories. If God Almighty had not forsaken the 
Duke of Burgundy, and infatuated his understand¬ 
ing, it is scarce conceivable he would have exposed 
himself to such great dangers, upon so small and 7 
trivial an occasion ; especially considering the offers 
they had made him, and that if he prosecuted the 
War against them with all the success he could wish 
for, his conquest would yield him neither profit 
nor honour; for at that time the Swiss were not in 
such esteem as now, and no people in the world 
could be poorer. A gentleman, one of their first 
ambassadors to the Duke of Burgundy, told me, 
that one of his chief arguments to dissuade the 
duke from his invading them was, that there was 
nothing for him worth conquering, for their country 
was barren, and poor, and he believed that if all 
his countrymen were taken prisoners, all the money 
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they could raise for their ransom would not buy 
spurs and bridles for his army. 

But to return to the battle; the king had his 
spies and his scouts abroad about the country, 
(most of them despatched by my orders,) and there¬ 
fore it was not long before his majesty received 
an account of this defeat, at which he was ex¬ 
tremely pleased, and if he was concerned at any 
thing, it was because so few of the army were cut 
off. The king, for his better intelligence, and to 
countermine the duke’s designs, was removed to 
Lyons; and being a 'prince of great wisdom and 
penetration, he was afraid lest the duke should, by 
force of arms, annex Switzerland to his own do¬ 
minions. The house of Savoy was at the Duke of 
Burgundy’s absolute disposal. The Duke of Milan 
was his ally. Ren& King of Sicily intended to 
make him his heir, and to deliver Provence into 
his hands ; so that if his affairs had been crowned 
with success, he would have been lord of all the 
countries from the western to the eastern sea, and 
the people of France couldnot have stirred out of 
the kingdom by land without the duke’s permission, 
who would have been possessed of Savoy, Provence, 
and Lorrain. To every one of these princes the 
king sent his ambassadors. The duchess of Savoy 
was his sister, but in the duke’s interest; the King 
of Sicily was his uncle, yet he was mighty cautious 
of receiving his ambassadors, and when be did, he 
referred all to the Duke of Burgundy. The king 
also sent to the German confederates, but with 
some difficulty, for the roads being infested, and. 
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the passages stopped, he was forced to employ 
mendicants, pilgrims, and such kind of people. 
The confederate towns replied somewhat bluntly, 
“ Tell your king (said they), if he does not declare 
for us, we will clap up a peace with the duke, and 
declare against himand the king was afraid 
they would have done it. However, as yet, he had 
no inclinations to declare war against the duke, and 
was very loath he should hear of his secret nego¬ 
tiations with them. 


CHAPTER II. 

After the Defeat near Gras son, the Duke of Milan, Rene King of 
Sicily, the Duchess of Savoy, and others, abandon their alliance 
with the Duke of Burgundy.—1476. 

But let us now take a view of the sudden altera¬ 
tion of affairs since this defeat, how the courage of 
the duke, and the temper of his allies were altered, 
and with what prudence and judgment our king 
managed his affairs; Ibr it may serve as a fair ex¬ 
ample to such young princes, as are violent in their 
enterprises, without any foresight, without any ex¬ 
perience, or without consulting such persons as are 
capable of advising them. The first step the Duke 
of Burgundy made, was to despatch the Lord de 
Contay to the king, with many submissive and 
friendly expressions, contrary both to his temper 
and custom. See here what a reformation one 
hour’s ill success had made in him ! He entreated 
the king not to break the truce, excused himself as 
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handsomely as he could, for not having met his 
majesty at Auxerre according to the agreement be¬ 
tween them, and assured the king that in a little 
time he would attend him there, or at any other 
place that his majesty should be pleased to name. 
The king received him very kindly, and promised 
to comply with his demands: for he thought it not 
convenient to do otherwise at that juncture of time; 
his majesty was sensible of the loyalty and affec¬ 
tion of the duke’s subjects towards their prince, by 
whose generous assistance he would quickly be re¬ 
cruited ; and therefore he had a mind to see the 
end of the war, without giving any occasion to 
either party of making a peace. But how kindly 
soever the Lord de Contay was entertained by the 
king, the people treated him with nothing but li¬ 
bels, and lampoons; and the ballads that were 
sung in the streets were made to extol the courage 
of the conquerors, and to laugh at the folly of the 
conquered. 

As soon as Galeas*, who was Duke of Milan at 
that time, had received an account of this defeat, 
he was extremely pleased, notwithstanding his alli¬ 
ance with the duke, which indeed was only the 
effect of fear, upon account of the great favour and 
interest which the Duke of Burgundy had in Italy. 
The Duke of Milan immediately sent a citizen of 
Milan to the king, (a person of no promising as¬ 
pect) who, by the mediation of others, was directed to 

* Galeas Sforza married the Lady Bonne of Savoy, daughter of 
Levi* Data of Savoy aad Anne of Cyprus, sister to Charlotte of Sa*oy, 
second wife of Louis XI. 
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me, and brought me Iettters from his master. I 
gave the king an account of his arrival, and his 
majesty commanded me to receive his instructions, 
for he was not yet reconciled to the Duke of Milan, 
for having forsaken his alliance, and made a new 
one with the Duke of Burgundy, though he and 
the king had married two sisters. The design of 
his embassy was, to signify to the king that his 
master the Duke of Milan was informed that the 
king and the Duke of Burgundy had agreed upon 
an interview, in order to a final peace and alliance 
between them, which he conceived would be much 
to the prejudice of the duke his master, and urged 
several arguments (but of no great force) against 
it: But at last, in the conclusion of his speech, he 
told the king that if he would oblige himself to 
make no such truce, nor enter into any such treaty 
with the Duke of Burgundy, that the Duke of Milan 
(his master) would pay him immediately a hundred 
thousand ducats. After the king had heard the 
substance of his embassy, he ordered him to be 
brought into his presence, and (there being nobody 
there but myself) his majesty spoke thus to him in 
short: “ Here is Monsieur d’Argenton who has 
told me so and so ; pray tell your master I will have 
none of his money, my yearly revenue is thrice as 
much as his ; and for war or peace, I will act as I 
please : However if he repents his having left me, 
to enter into a league with the Duke of Burgundy, 
I am content our old alliance shall be renewed 
and confirmed.” The ambassador returned the king 
' most humble thanks ; concluded by his answer that 
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he was no covetous prince, and entreated his ma¬ 
jesty that he would cause the said alliance to be 
published in the same form as before, for he was 
sufficiently empowered to oblige his master to do 
the same. The king consented, and after dinner it 
was proclaimed, and an ambassador immediately" 
despatched from the king to Milan, to see it pub¬ 
lished there, which was performed with great pomp 
and solemnity. This was one of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s first strokes of misfortune; and this was 
the first great man that abandoned liis interest, 
who but three weeks before had sent a magnificent 
and solemn embassy to him, to desire his alliance. 

Ren&, King of Sicily, had a design to make the 
Duke of Burgundy his heir, and put Provence into 
his hands, and accordingly the present Lord de 
Chasteau-Guyon and several other of the Duke 
of Burgundy’s officers, were sent with twenty 
thousand crowns into Piedmont, to raise soldiers 
to take possession of Provence. But upon the 
news of this defeat, they had much ado to escape 
themselves, but the Count de Bresse seized upon 
their money. The Duchess of Savoy had received 
information of it also, and sent immediately to the 
King of Sicily to extenuate the loss, and strengthen 
him in his alliance. But the messengers, who were 
natives of Provence, were apprehended, and by 
that means the treaty between the King of Sicily 
and the Duke of Burgundy was discovered. The 
king our master immediately sent a good body of 
troops towards Provence, and despatched ambassa¬ 
dors to the King of Sicily, to invite him to come to 
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him, and to assure him he should be heartily wel¬ 
come : Otherwise his majesty should be obliged to 
provide for his own safety by force of arms. The 
King of Sicily was at last persuaded, made a visit 
to the king at Lyons, and was received with great 
honour and civility. I happened to be present at 
his arrival, and after their first compliments of 
salutation, John Coss6 Seneschal of Provence, (a 
person of honour, and of a noble family in the 
kingdom of Naples,) addressed himself to the king 
in the following manner: “ Be not surprised, sir, 
if the king, my master and your uncle, has offered 
to make the Duke of Burgundy his heir; for it was 
the advice of his council, (and particularly mine) 
upon this ground, that notwithstanding you were 
his nephew, and sister’s son, yet you had injuriously 
taken from him the castles of Bar and Angers, and 
used him unhandsomely in all his other affairs: 
We therefore promoted this treaty with the Duke 
of Burgundy, that your majesty being informed of 
it, might thereby be the better inclined to do us 
justice, and be put in mind of the near affinity be¬ 
tween my master and yourself. But we never in¬ 
tended to bring that treaty to a conclusion.” 

The king was extremely well pleased with his 
speech ; his majesty thought there was a great 
deal of wisdom in it, and he knew it was true, for 
Monsieur Cosse was the person that managed the 
whole affair. In a few days after, all their differ¬ 
ences were adjusted ; the King of Sicily and all his 
retinue were largely presented with money; the 
king was entertained among the ladies, treated in 
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every respect like himself, a perfect reconciliation 
was made between them, and no mention of the 
Puke of Burgundy, for not only King Renfc but alj 
bis allies bad abandoned him; and this was another 
misfortune occasioned by his defeat. The Duchess 
of Savoy*, who for a long time had been suspected 
to be her brother’s enemy, sent a private mesr 
senger, (called the Lord de Montaigny,) whose in¬ 
structions were to apply himself to me; the design 
of this secret negotiation was, to endeavour her 
reconciliation, and to represent the reasons which 
bad induced her to abandon the interest of ber 
brother my master, which, as he pretended, was 
(and with great appearance of reason,) her jealousy 
of the king. However, to speak impartially, she 
was a lady of gFeat wisdom and cunning, and not 
unworthy of being my master’s sister. She was 
unwilling to proceed to an open rupture with the 
Duke of Burgundy, but would wait and lie upon 
the catch (as her brother did,) to see what would 
be the event of the duke’s enterprises. The king 
treated her more favourably than usual, and- or¬ 
dered me to despatch her enyoy with all expedition; 
to give her good encouragement, and to invite her 
into France. Behold another of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s confederates falling off from him, and 
underhand endeavouring to abandon bis alliance. 
In Germany they began universally to declare 
against the duke; and several towns of the empire, 
as Nuremberg, Frankfort, and others, joined in a 

* Yoland of France, Duchess of Savoy, and sister to Louis XI. 
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confederacy with these hew and old allies of Swit¬ 
zerland against him, so that whatever mischief 
could be done to him, was looked upon as par¬ 
donable; 

The poor Swiss were mightily enriched by the 
plunder of the field; at first they did hot under¬ 
stand the value of the treasure they were masters 
of, especially the common soldiers. One of the 
richest and most magnificent tents in the world 
was cut into a hundred pieces. There Were some 
of them that sold several dishes and plates of silver 
for about two sols of our money, supposing they 
had been pewter. His great diamond, (perhaps 
the largest and finest jewel in Europe,) with a large 
oriental pearl fixed to it, was taken Up, viewed, 
put up again into the case, thrown under a waggon, 
taken up again by the same soldier* and after all 
Offered to a priest for a florin, Who bought it, and 
sent it to the chief magistrate of that country, who 
returned him three franks as a sufficient reward. 
They took also three very rich jewels called the 
Three Brothers, another large ruby called la Hotte, 
and another called the Ball of Flanders, which 
were the fairest and richest in the world; besides a 
prodigious quantity of other moveables, which has 
since taught them what fine things may be pur¬ 
chased for money; for their victories, the esteem 
the king had of their service afterwards, and the 
presents he made them, have enriched them pro¬ 
digiously. The king made every one of their am¬ 
bassadors that was sent in the first embassy to his 
majesty, very considerable presents ki plate or 
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money, by which means he pacified them for not 
openly declaring, and entering into an alliance 
with them; and they returned with their purses 
well filled, and their persons clothed in silk ^be¬ 
sides a promise of a pension of forty thousand 
florins of the Rhine, (which was paid afterwards, 
but his majesty was resolved to see the event of a 
second battle first,) twenty thousand to the towns, 
and twenty thousand to the governors of them. 
Nor should I tell an untruth, in saying, that from 
the battle of Granson to the death of our master, 
their towns and their magistrates received of his 
majesty above a million of florins ; and by the 
towns I mean only four, Burne, Lucerne, Fribourg, 
Zurich, and their Cantons upon the mountains. 
Swiss also is another of their cantons, though but 
a small village, yet I have seen an ambassador of 
that village, who, though he made but a mean and 
ordinary figure by his dress, yet hath talked with 
as much judgment and boldness as any of his bre¬ 
thren. The other cantons are called Glaris, So- 
leurre, and Underwald. 


CHAPTER III. 

Of the Duke of Burgundy’s second defeat by the Swiss, near the town 
of Morat.—1476. 

But to return to the Duke of Burgundy’s affairs. 
He assembled what forces he was able to raise in 
his dominions, and, in three weeks time, the 
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greatest part of those that were dispersed in the 
late battle came to him again. His quarters were 
at Losanna*, in Savoy, where you, my Lord of 
Vienna, was pleased to attend him with your 
counsels in an illness, which melancholy and vexa¬ 
tion for the dishonour he had sustained, had occa¬ 
sioned ; and truly I am of opinion, that from the 
very day of his defeat, his understanding failed 
him, and he never managed his affairs so prudently 
as before. The account I give you of his recruits, 
and the great army he had assembled again, I re¬ 
ceived from the Prince of Tarento+, who in my 
presence made the same relation to the king. This 
Prince of Tarento came to the duke’s court about a 
year before, with a very splendid equipage, flat¬ 
tering himself with the hopes of marrying his 
daughter, heiress of Flanders. And, indeed, he 
appeared to be a prince by the gracefulness of his 
person, and the splendour of his appearance; for 
his father, the King of Naples, had spared no cost 
to recommend and set him off. Yet the duke of 
Burgundy did but amuse him, as he did all the 
rest of the princes that made any proposals of that 
nature; for, at the same time, he was in treaty 
with the Duchess of Savoy, for her son, besides 
others elsewhere. The Prince of Tarento (called 
Don Frederick of Arragon,) and his council growing 
sensible, and by degrees weary, of his delays ; sent 

• The Duke of Burgundy, after the battle of Gran son, retired first 
to Joingny, from thence to Noseret, and then to Losanna la Marche. 

t Frederic, son of Ferrand, afterwards King of Naples. 
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a herald, who was a cunning person, to our king, 
to desire his majesty to grant the prince a passport 
to return safely through his dominions into his 
own country, for his father had sent for him* The 
king immediately granted it, and the more will¬ 
ingly, because he believed it would redound to the 
Duke of Burgundy’s dishonour, and would be a 
means to lessen his interest abroad. However, be¬ 
fore the return of the messenger, the confederates 
had taken the field, and lay encamped, not far from 
the Duke of Burgundy. The prince took his leave 
of the duke the night before the battle, in obedience 
to his father’s command, which he might do with¬ 
out any stain to his honour, having in the first en¬ 
gagement given such signal proofs of his valour 
and intrepidity. There are some (my Lord of 
Vienna*,) who affirm, that the prince left the army 
by your lordship’s counsel and advice; and it is 
highly probable, for I heard him say (upon his 
arrival at court,) to the Duke of Ascoly, called the 
Count Julio, and to several others, that your lord- 
ship transmitted an account into Italy of all that 
happened both in the first and second battle, several 
days before they were fought. 

At the prince’s departure, the confederates (as I 
said before) had encamped near the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, with a design to give him battle, and raise 
the siege of Morat, a small town near Berne, be¬ 
longing to the Count de Romont. The confederate 

• This archbishop of Vienna in Dauphine, to whom the author 
addresses his Menwin, wasoftea used to fccetel things. 
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towns (as I was informed by those who were pre¬ 
sent in that action,) might be about thirty-one thou¬ 
sand foot, all choice troops, and well armed; that is 
to say, eleven thousand pike-men, ten thousand 
halberdiers, and ten thousand fire-arms, besides a 
body of four thousand horse. The confederate 
forces were not all arrived; so that only those men¬ 
tioned before were in the engagement, and they 
were more than was necessary. The Duke of Lor- 
rain arrived at their camp also, and though his 
reinforcement was but small, yet his coming was 
of great advantage to himself, for the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy was in possession of his whole dukedom. 
Nor was it to his prejudice that our court began to 
grow weary of him, though I believe he was never 
sensible of it himself. But when a great person 
has lost all, and is forced to depend upon other 
princes, those that support and maintain him soon 
grow weary of the expense. The king gave him a 
small sum of money to bear the expense of his 
journey, and sent a strong party with him through 
the duchy of Lorrain, to conduct him safely into 
Germany, and then they were ordered to return. 
The Duke of Lorrain had not only lost that coun¬ 
try, but also the country of Vaudemont, and most 
part of Barrois, (the rest being secured by the king, 
or else all had been gone,) and, which was worse, 
all his subjects had sworn allegiance to the Duke 
of Burgundy, and that voluntarily, without any 
compulsion, even to his domestics; so that his con¬ 
dition seemed past recovery. However, in such 
cases God always remains judge and arbitrator, 
Vol. I. 2 F 
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and reserves the determination of such affairs to his 
Own pleasure and providential goodness. 

When the Duke of Lorrain had passed through 
his own dominions, after several days’ march, he 
arrived at the camp of the confederates not many 
hours before the engagement. Though the rein¬ 
forcement with which he joined the army was in¬ 
considerable in respect of their number, yet his 
arrival was much to his honour and advantage, for 
otherwise his affairs would have been in a despe¬ 
rate condition. Just a9 he arrived, both armies 
were drawn up in order of battle, and advancing 
to engage; for the allies had lain three days strongly 
encamped at a small distance from the Duke of 
Burgundy, whose army, after some small resist-* 
ance, was entirely defeated, nor did he escape so 
well as in the first engagement: for the Swiss not 
having then a body of horse, he lost not above seven 
men at arms; but at this battle of Morat they had 
four thousand good horse, who pursued them a 
great way, and cut off a considerable number of 
them. Besides, their whole body of infantry was 
engaged with the duke’s foot, which were very nu¬ 
merous ; for, besides his own subjects, ~and a con¬ 
siderable body of the English, which were in his 
pay, he had several reinforcements out of Pied¬ 
mont and Milan, as I said before. And when the 
Prince of Tarento was with the king, he told me 
he had never seen a finer army in his life ; for, as 
they marched over a bridge, he caused them to be 
numbered, and they amounted to twenty-three 
thousand men in pay, besides those that belonged 
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to the train of artillery, and followed the camp. 
To me it seems a very great number, yet there are 
some who make it much greater, and upon very 
slight grounds will multiply it prodigiously. The 
Lord de Contay arrived at our court not long after 
the battle, and owned, in my presence, that the 
Duke of Burgundy lost in that battle eight thou¬ 
sand of his standing forces, besides those that fol¬ 
lowed the camp; and, by the best information I 
could get, I presume that the number of the slain, 
in all, might amount to near eighteen thousand 
men ; which is not at all improbable, if we consider 
the great bodies of horse that the respective princes 
of Germany had there, and the vast number of 
those that were slain in the duke’s camp before 
Morat*. The duke fled himself as far as Bur¬ 
gundy, the melancholiest and most disconsolate 
person in the world, and not without reason; he 
stopped at a place called La Riviere, where he ral¬ 
lied, and raised what forces he could to recruit the 
army. The Swiss pursued only that night, and 
then gave over the chase, without following him 
any farther. 


• In order to make this passage more intelligible, it is necessary 
to acquaint the reader, that after the defeat of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
van, the garrison of Morat made a sally, and joining with the Duke 
of Lorrain, forced his camp, which was before the town, where they 
jnade that terrible slaughter which our author here mentions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Buke of Burgundy’s seizing upon the Duchess of Savoy, and 
of her being delivered by our King, and sent back into her own 
country. 

This defeat drove the Duke of Burgundy almost 
to despair; for, by what he had observed since his 
first loss at Granson, he perceived all his friends 
and allies were resolved to abandon him, and his 
defeat at Granson was not above three weeks be¬ 
fore*. In this terrible apprehension, by the advice 
of some people, he caused the Duchess of Savoy and 
one of her sons to be apprehended, and brought 
into Burgundy by force, which sdn is at this time 
Duke of Savoy. Her eldest son at that time was 
conveyed away by some of thfe servants belong¬ 
ing to that family, for those who committed this 
act of violence did it in fear, and were obliged 
to use more haste than was convenient. That 
which moved the duke to this exploit, was a suspi¬ 
cion lest she should retire to the king her brother, 
though, as he pretended, all this misfortune hap¬ 
pened to him for his too great affection to the house 
of Savoy. The duke ordered her to be conducted 
to the castle of Rouvre, near Dijon, and placed 
some «mall guard about her, but not so strict but 
that whoever had a mind might have the liberty of 
visiting her. Among the rest, the Lord de Chas- 

* This is certainly a mistake of the printer’s, and instead of three 
weeks, it must be three months, for it was almost four months be¬ 
tween the battle of Granson, which was fought on the 1st of March, 
and that of Morat, on the 22d of June, 1476. 
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teau-Guyon * and the Marquis de Rotelin +, came 
to wait on her highness, between whom and two of 
her daughters the duke had treated of a marriage, 
though at that time there was neither of them con¬ 
cluded, but since they have been both. Her eldest 
son Philibert, at that time Duke of Savoy, was con¬ 
veyed to Chambery by those who contrived his 
escape, at which place he found the Bishop of Ge¬ 
neva, who was a son of the house of Savoy, but a 
voluptuous .man, and governed wholly by a com¬ 
mander of Rhodes. With this bishop and his go¬ 
vernor, the commander of Rhodes, the king ma¬ 
naged affairs so artfully, that the Duke of Savoy 
and a younger brother of his, called the Protono¬ 
tary, with the castles of Chambery and Montme- 
lian, were delivered into his majesty's hands, and 
he had another castle in his possession before, in 
which there were all the jewels and plate belonging 
to the duchess. 

As soon as the duchess found what liberty she* 
enjoyed upon her arrival at Rouvre, that she was 
attended with her whole train of maids of honour, 
and served at large, as I said before; observing 
the Duke of Burgundy wholly intent upon raising 
of men, and her guards not to retain that dread and 
awe of their master as formerly, she resolved to 
send to her brother the king, to propose a peace 
and beg his assistance; yet she would have been 

* Hugh de Chalon, third son of Louis Prince of Orange, and Elea¬ 
nor d’Armagnac, his second wife. He married Louisa of Savoy. 

t Philip de Hochberg, son of Rodolphus Count de Neufchastel, 
and Margaret of Vienna. He married Mary of Savoy, and died in the 
year 1503, 
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unwilling to have put herself into his power, had 
she been in any other place but where she was, for 
there had been great quarrels between them of a 
long standing. The duchess sent a gentleman of 
Piedmont, named Riverol, who was steward of her 
house, and had instructions to apply himself to 
me. As soon as I had received his message, and 
communicated it to the king, his majesty ordered 
him to be introduced into his presence ; and after 
he had given him audience, he told him that he 
would not abandon his sister in this extremity of 
affairs, notwithstanding the differences that had 
been between them; and if she would enter into an 
alliance with him, he would send the Governor of 
Champagne, whose name was Charles d’Amboise, 
Lord of Chaumont, to fetch her. Monsieur Riverol 
took his leave of the king, and posted with all 
speed to the duchess with the news. The duchess 
was overjoyed to hear it, yet she sent another agent 
to the king, to desire his majesty would give his 
word and honour that she should have the liberty 
of returning into Savoy whenever she pleased, and 
that he would restore to her not only the duke her 
son and his brother, but the castles and places 
which he had seized upon, and defend and maintain 
her authority in Savoy; and then she would re¬ 
nounce all other alliances, and keep herself entirely 
in his interest. The king promised to grant all 
she desired, and immediately despatched an ex¬ 
press to the Lord de Chaumont to go and relieve 
her, which was well attempted, and as well per¬ 
formed, for the Lord de Chaumont, with a strong 
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detachment, went to Rouvre, without the least 
disorder or damage to the country through which 
he marched, and brought away the Duchess of Savoy 
and her whole train to the next garrison belonging 
to the king. When the king despatched this last 
message to the Duchess of Savoy, his majesty had 
left Lyons, where he had staid full six months, on 
purpose tb defeat and countermine the designs of 
the Duke of Burgundy, without violating the truce ; 
and if we seriously consider the posture of the 
duke’s affairs, and his ambitious temper, we shall 
find that the king was a greater enemy to him, in 
not opposing him, in letting him pursue those rash 
and extravagant enterprises, and creating him new 
enemies underhand, than if he had declared open 
war against him, and committed the greatest ra¬ 
vages imaginable ; for upon such a declaration the 
duke would have abandoned those rash enterprises 
and designs, which were the occasion of all the 
misfortunes that happened to him afterwards. 

The king having left Lyons, continued his jour¬ 
ney directly to Roan, from whence he came down 
the river Loire to Tours. Upon his arrival there, 
his majesty received the welcome news of his sis¬ 
ter’s safe deliverance out of the castle of Rouv e, 
and being extremely pleased at it, sent an express 
immediately to the Lord de Chaumont to bring her 
to him, and ordered a sum of money to be remitted 
to defray the expense of her journey. When the 
king was informed of her approach, his majesty 
ordered several persons of quality to meet and com¬ 
pliment her, and going himself as far as the gate 
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of Plessis-du-Parc, received her with abundance 
of tenderness and civility, and saluted her thus, 
“ Madam of Burgundy, you are heartily welcome.” 
She knew by his countenance that he was in a 
merry humour, and replied very prudently, “ that 
she was no Burgundian, but a true French woman, 
and ready to obey him in whatever he would com¬ 
mand.” The king conducted her to her apartment, 
entertained her with a great deal of freedom and 
openness, and yet he had a great mind to be rid of 
her, and she being a cunning lady, and under¬ 
standing his temper perfectly well, was more desi¬ 
rous to be gone than he was to have her go. The 
management of this whole affair was committed to 
me, and the king ordered me to supply her with 
money during her stay at court, to provide for her 
return, to furnish her wardrobe, and to draw up 
the form of the alliance for the time to come. 
The king used his utmost endeavours to break off 
the matches that I mentioned before, but she ex¬ 
cused it, and pretended that the affections of her 
daughters were so far engaged, that it would be 
impossible to divert them, and when the king 
found that, he pressed it no farther. 

After the duchess had been at Du Plessis about 
seven or eight days, the king and her highness 
entered into a solemn and mutual oath of amity for 
the future, and instruments to that purpose were 
interchangeably delivered: After which she took 
her leave, and the king ordered her safely to be 
conducted into her own country, and her children, 
castles, jewels, and whatever belonged to her besides. 
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were punctually restored to her. Both were ex¬ 
tremely pleased to be rid of one another upon such 
. handsome terms; yet ever after they continued 
very good friends, as a brother and sister ought 
to do. 


CHAPTER V. 

Of the Duke of Burgundy’s solitary manner of living for some weeks 
at La Riviere, and of the Duke of Lorrain’s retaking Nancy in the 
mean time.—1476. 

But to continue the design of writing these me¬ 
moirs, we are obliged return to the Duke of 
Burgundy, who, after his defeat at Morat, (in the 
year 1476,) fled to a town called la Riviere at the 
entrance into Burgundy, where he lay six weeks, 
under pretence of raising men to recruit his army; 
but he proceeded very slowly in that affair, and 
instead of being active and vigorous, he lived like 
a hermit, and all his actions seemed rather the 
effect of sullenness and obstinacy than any thing 
else, as will appear by what follows. 

His concern and distraction for his first defeat 
at Granson was so great, and made such deep im¬ 
pressions on his spirits, that it threw him into a 
violent and dangerous fit of sickness; for whereas 
before, his choler and natural heat were so great, 
that he drank no wine, only in a morning he took 
a little tisane sweetened with conserve of roses, to 
refresh himself; this sudden melancholy had so 
altered his constitution, he was now forced to drink 
the strongest wine that could be got, without any 
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water at all; and to reduce the blood to his heart, 
his physicians were obliged to apply cupping-glasses 
to his side: But this (my Lord of Vienna) you know 
better than I, for your lordship attended on him 
during the whole course of his illness, and spared 
no pains that might contribute to his recovery; 
and it was by your persuasion that the duke was 
prevailed upon to cut his beard, which was of a 
prodigious length. In my opinion his understand¬ 
ing was never so perfect, nor his senses so sedate 
and composed, after this fit of sickness, as before. 
So violent are the passions of persons unacquainted 
with adversity, who never seek the true remedy for 
their misfortunes, especially princes who are natu¬ 
rally haughty; for in such cases our best method is 
to have recourse to God, to reflect on the many vile 
transgressions, by which we have offended his Di¬ 
vine goodness, to humble ourselves before him, 
and to make an acknowledgment of our faults: 
for the event of all human affairs are in his power, 
and at his disposal alone; he determines as it seems 
best to his heavenly wisdom, and who dares ques¬ 
tion the justness of his dispensations, or impute 
any error to him ? The second remedy is, to un¬ 
bosom ourselves freely to some intiipate friends, 
not to keep our sorrows concealed, but to expatiate 
on every circumstance of them, without being 
ashamed or reserved ; for this mitigates the rigour 
of our misfortunes, revives the heart, and restores 
the usual vigour and activity to our dejected spirits. 
There is another remedy also, and that is labour 
and exercise, (for as we are but men, those sorrows 
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are to be dissipated with great pains and applica¬ 
tion, both in public and private) which is a much 
better course than what the duke took, to hide him¬ 
self, and retire from all manner of conversation; 
for by that means he grew so terrible to his own 
servants, that none of them durst venture to come 
near him to give him either counsel or comfort, but 
suffered him to go on in that melancholy state of 
life, fearing lest their advising him to the contrary, 
might have turned to their destruction. 

During these six weeks (or thereabouts) that he 
lay at la Riviere with very few troops, (nor was it 
to be wondered at after the loss of two such great 
battles as you have heard before,) many declared 
themselves openly against him, his friends were 
grown cold, his subjects defeated and rebellious, 
and began (as is usual) to contemn their master, on 
account of his misfortunes. He lost several little 
towns in Lorrain, as Vaudemont, Espinal, and 
others. All the neighbouring states began to make 
preparations to invade him; and the vilest and 
most insignificant of them, were the most forward 
in doing him a mischief. The Duke of Lorrain 
(upon this report) assembled a small body of forces, 
and besieged Nancy ; the small towns about it were 
most of them in his possession already; but the 
Duke of Burgundy was master of Pont-a-Mouson 
about four leagues off. Amopg those that were 
besieged in Nancy, there was one of the House of 
Croy, called the Lord de Beures # , a good officer, 

* John de Rubempre, Lord of Bieures, Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
son of Anthony de Rubempr£, Lord of Rubempre, and Jaqueline de 
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and a person of honour, whose forces were made 
up out of several countries: There was also an 
Englishman called Cohin, a brave soldier, (though 
of no great birth,) whom among the rest of the 
officers belonging to the garrison of Guynes by my 
recommendation the Duke of Burgundy entertained 
in his service. This Cohin had the command of 
about three hundred English in the town; who, 
though they were not pressed either by approaches 
or batteries, began to be uneasy at the duke’s slow¬ 
ness in marching to their relief: and indeed he was 
highly to blame; for the quarters where he lay were 
at too great a distance from Lorrain, and he could 
do them no service there; and certainly it would 
have been a greater act of prudence to have de¬ 
fended what was left, than to have meditated re¬ 
venge for what he had lost: But his perverseness, 
following no counsel but his own, always turned to 
his own disadvantage ; for notwithstanding that he 
was daily pressed to relieve that place, yet he con¬ 
tinued (without any necessity) at La Riviere full 
six weeks; whereas if he had but assembled the 
few forces he was still master of, he might easily 
have raised the siege of Nancy, for the Duke of 
Lorrain’s forces were not numerous, and the country 
of Lorrain being still in the Duke of Burgundy’s 
possession, he had free communication between 
that and his other territories, (as Luxembourg and 
the rest) into Burgundy; so that if his intellects 
had been as right, and his judgment as sound, as 

Croy; which made the author suppose he was of the House of Crov, 
though he was only so by the mother’s side. 
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they were formerly, without all dispute he would 
have marched with greater expedition to their re¬ 
lief. 

Whilst the garrison of Nancy lay in continual 
expectation of being relieved, it unluckily hap¬ 
pened that the above-mentioned Captain Cohin, 
who commanded the English, was killed with a 
cannon-ball, whose death was a vast prejudice to 
the Duke of Burgundy’s concerns, for a prince very 
often is preserved from great inconveniencies by 
the management of one single person, and, pro¬ 
vided he has wisdom and valour, his extraction is 
not always material; and in this particular I knew 
no man more careful than our master, for certainly 
never prince was more fearful of losing his men 
than his majesty. Upon the death of this Cohin, 
the English under his command began r to mutiny 
and despair of relief. They were not sensible of 
the Duke of Lorrain’s weakness, and that the Duke 
of Burgundy had many ways of reinforcing his 
army; besides, the English, not having been abroad 
for a longtime, had but little experience in foreign 
wars, and were wholly strangers in the business of 
a siege. In short, they mutinied for a composi¬ 
tion, and plainly told the governor, Monsieur de 
Beures, that if he would not consent to a capitula¬ 
tion, they would make one without him. Though 
Beures was an excellent officer, yet he wanted that 
courage and resolution that is so absolutely neces¬ 
sary in a governor of a place. He remonstrated, 
entreated, and begged of them to have a little pa¬ 
tience ; whereas, in my opinion, if he had hec- 
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tored, and carried matters with an air of authority 
and resolution, he had succeeded better ; but God 
had ordered it otherwise: for had they held out but 
three days longer, the Duke of Burgundy had cer¬ 
tainly raised the siege. But, in short, the gover¬ 
nor complied with the English, and the town was 
surrendered, upon condition of saving their goods 
and sparing their persons. 

The next, or at furthest the second, day after the 
surrender, the duke appeared with a very good 
army, considering his condition, for several of his 
own subjects had marched up through the province 
of Luxembourg to join him. The Duke of Lorrain 
and he faced one another, but no action of importance 
happened between them, the Duke of Lorrain being 
too weak to attempt any thing. The Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, in his old obstinate way, was resolved to 
besiege Nancy again, though it had been much 
wiser in him not to have undertaken it at that time; 
but when God is pleased to change the success of 
princes, he infuses such obstinate inclinations into 
them. Had the Duke of Burgundy been persuaded 
to have garrisoned the little places about the town, 
as he was advised, he would quickly have reduced 
it to great straits, and have forced it to have sur¬ 
rendered in a short time, for it was but ill pro¬ 
vided with provisions, and the multitude in the 
town would have presently distressed it, and then 
he might have had time to recruit his army, and 
put them into quarters of refreshment, but he took 
quite another course. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Count de Carapobasso’s great treachery, of his preventing the 
Duke of Burgundy from hearing a Gentleman who would have 
made great discoveries before his execution, and of the Duke’s 
rejecting the information that was sent him by the King.—1476. 

Whilst the Duke of Burgundy pushed on the 
siege of Nancy, (so unfortunately for himself, his 
subjects, and several others who were not at all 
concerned in his quarrel;) many of his own party be¬ 
gan to enter into a conspiracy against him, and new 
enemies, as you have heard, surrounded and in¬ 
vaded him on all sides; among the rest there was 
the Count de Campobasso, of the kingdom v of 
Naples, and banished from thence for espousing 
the interest of the house of Anjou, whom, after 
the death of Nicholas Duke of Calabria, the 
Duke of Burgundy had entertained in his service, 
with several other of the Duke of Calabria’s ser¬ 
vants. This count was very poor, both in money 
and lands ; at his first coming to him, the Duke of 
Burgundy gave him forty thousand ducats in ready 
money, to rai^e his regiment in Italy, which was to 
consist of four hundred lances, and to be com¬ 
manded and paid by himself. From that very mo¬ 
ment, as I said before, he began to form designs 
against his master, and continued to carry on those 
secret practices to the time of which I am now 
speaking ; for, finding his power declining every 
day, and his affairs in confusion, he began to 
practice underhand with the Duke of Lorrain, and 
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such of the king’s officers in Champagne as were 
not far from the Duke of Burgundy’s army. His 
first villanous proposal to the Duke of Lorrain 
was, to delay the siege of Nancy, in not taking 
care to provide a sufficient quantity of provisions 
and ammunition, so that the army could not carry 
it on for want of necessaries; and, indeed, it was 
no hard matter for him to contrive it so, for he 
was the chief commander in the army, and a person 
that had the greatest influence upon the duke his 
master. With our officers he dealt more freely, 
and promised to take or kill the Duke of Burgundy, 
provided he might be continued in the command 
of his four hundred lances upon the same foot as 
he did then; have twenty thousand crowns paid 
him down, and be advanced to some honour in 
France besides. 

Whilst he was driving his bargains after this 
manner, several of the Duke of Lorrain’s officers 
attempted to throw themselves into the town ; 
some of them got in, but others were taken, and 
among the rest one Cifron, who had managed the 
whole affair between Campobasso and the Duke of 
Lorrain. The Duke of Burgundy immediately 
commanded this Cifron to be hanged, affirming 
that, when a prince had once invested a town, and 
erected batteries to play upon it, if any endeavour 
to reinforce and strengthen the garrison, they ought 
to be looked upon as criminals, and to suffer death 
by the law of arms. However, this way was not 
practised in our wars, which, in other respects* 
were much more cruel than in Italy or Spain, 
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where that custom was used. But, right or wrong, 
this gentleman must die by the Duke of Burgundy’s 
express order. The gentleman, finding that his 
death was inevitable, sent to acquaint the duke, 
that if he pleased but to admit him to his pre¬ 
sence, he would make a discovery of something that 
nearly concerned his person. Some gentlemen who 
heard his proposals, brought the news of it to the 
duke, at a time when either by accident the Count 
de Campobasso was with him, or else he was there 
on purpose, having intelligence that Cifron was 
taken, and fearing he would discover all he knew, 
and he knew the whole intrigue from one end to 
the other, and that was the secret he would have 
discovered to the duke. The duke answered those 
that brought him this message, that it was only an 
artifice to gain time, and that if he had any thing 
to discover, he might do it to them. The Count 
de Campobasso highly applauded this answer, there 
being only himself, who was the chief commander 
in the army, and a secretary that was writing, there 
present. The prisoner sent word again, he would 
discover it to nobody but the duke himself; upon 
which the duke ordered him to be carried to exe¬ 
cution immediately, and his orders were obeyed. 
As he was going to the place of execution, he called 
out to several, and desired they would intercede 
with the duke to save his life, and he would dis¬ 
cover a secret that was of greater importance to 
him than the best province in his dominions. Se¬ 
veral of his acquaintance had compassion for him, 
and went to desire the duke that, at their requests, 
Vol. i. 2 G 
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he would vouchsafe, to admit him into his presence, 
but this treacherous count stood at the duke’s 
chamber-door, refused them entrance, and told 
them, “ The duke commands that be be immedi¬ 
ately executed,” and sent messengers on purpose to 
hasten the provost; so that tSiis poor Oifron was 
hanged, to the unspeakable prejudice of the Duke 
of Burgundy, for whom it had been much better to 
have treated this unfortunate gentleman with more 
humanity, and heard what he had to say; for then, 
perhaps, he might have been alive to this day, and 
his house in a more flourishing condition, consider¬ 
ing what occurrences have happened since in this 
kingdom. 

But we have reason to believe that God had 
otherwise ordained it, as a punishment for his late 
infidelity to the Count de St. Paul, constable of 
France, the relation of which you have heard else¬ 
where in these Memoirs, how he seized upon his 
person, contrary to his solemn promise and engage¬ 
ment, delivered him to the king to be put to death, 
and sent all his letters and contracts to serve as an 
evidence against him at his trial; and though the 
duke had a just reason to bear a mortal hatred 
against the count, and to prosecute him even to 
death, yet he should have done it without breaking 
his faith; nor can all the reasons that the most 
subtle casuist can produce in this case, extenuate 
the crime, or cover the dishonour that will always 
be a stain and a blot in the duke’s character; for 
notwithstanding the safe conduct and protection 
that he granted the count, he yet seized upon him 
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afterwards, and sold him for covetousness, not only 
of the town of St. Quintin, his inheritance and 
moveables, but of the taking of Nancy, too, the 
first time of his besieging it, which might other* 
wise been prevented or at least interrupted, for 
after many excuses and dissimulations, he delivered 
up the constable, for fear lest the king’s army in 
Champagne should give him any interruption* his 
majesty having threatened it by his ambassadors, 
unless he would perform his articles, by which the 
first that took the constable was obliged to deliver 
him up within eight days, or to see him executed 
himself. But the duke had deferred it for several 
days longer than was agreed upon between them ; 
and the fear of being called to account for that, 
and being interrupted in the siege of Nancy, pre¬ 
vailed with him to deliver up the constable, as you 
have heard. And it is worthy of our observation, 
that as, in his first Siege before Nancy, he was 
guilty of that dishonourable action against the 
constable; in his second, he ordered Cifron to be 
hanged, (and he would not hear him, as a person 
whose understanding was infatuated, and his ears 
stopped to his own ruin) and in the same place he was 
deceived and betrayed himself by the very person 
in whom he had reposed so great a confidence, and 
not altogether unjustly, if we reflect upon what is 
said before, both of the constable and Nancy. But 
the determination of such events depends only upon 
<3od ; and I have given my opinion only to illustrate 
any proposition, that a good prince ought never to 
consent to such a base and ignominious action, 
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what plausible reasons soever may be urged in vin¬ 
dication of it; for it often happens that those who 
give their advice in such an affair do it either out 
of flattery, or fear of contradicting their prince, 
though, when the thing is done, they are heartily 
sorry for it, as knowing how liable they are to be 
punished in this world and the next; however, 
such counsellors as these are better far off, than 
about any prince that is perverse and obstinate. 

Thus you have seen how God, the sole governor of 
human affairs, raised up the Count de Campobasso 
to be the instrument of his revenge in the case of 
the constable, for an action committed by the Duke 
of Burgundy in the same place, and after the same 
manner, but with more circumstances of cruelty; 
for as the constable was delivered up to be executed, 
by means of the safe conduct and his confidence in 
the Duke of Burgundy, so was the duke betrayed 
by the very person in whom he confided more than 
in any other in his army, though he had enter¬ 
tained him in his service when he was old, poor, 
and friendless ; had given him an annual payment 
of a hundred thousand ducats, which went con¬ 
stantly through his hands, to his soldiers, besides 
other posts of great advantage. And, when he 
first began his conspiracy in his journey into Italy, 
he gave him forty thousand ducats before-hand to 
raise his regiment, and yet^ in that very journey, 
he could not forbear, but, in order to carry on his 
hellish designs, he made overtures in two several 
places, first, to a physician at Lyons, called Simon 
de Pavia, next, with another person in Savoy, as 
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you have already heard; and at his return with his 
regiment, being quartered in certain small towns 
in the county of Marie in Lannois, he fell to his 
old practices, and offered to deliver them all up, 
or, if that were not sufficient, if the king would 
but face his master, and pretend to give him battle, 
when they were drawn up, and ready to engage, 
upon a signal to be agreed on between the king and 
him, he would come over to him and join his ma¬ 
jesty’s army with the troops under his command; 
but the king was not pleased with this last over¬ 
ture by no means. He offered, likewise, the first 
time his master lay in the field, either to take him 
prisoner, or kill him, as he was reviewing his 
army; and indeed he might easily have done it; 
for the duke’s custom was, as soon as he was 
alighted from his horse, at the place where his 
army was to encamp, to pull off the rest of his 
arms, and with his cuirass only to mount upon a 
little pacer, and, attended only by eight or ten 
archers on foot, to ride about the army, and see 
how strongly it was enclosed ; so that with a small 
party of horse the count might have performed 
this execrable action without much difficulty. The 
king, observing the restless malice of this man to 
his master, and that he was conspiring against 
him even during the time of the truce between 
them, and being not well informed of these offers, 
he resolved upon a singular piece of friendship and 
generosity to the Duke of Burgundy, and sent him 
in writing, by the Lord de Contay (whom I have so 
often mentioned in these Memoirs), the whole pro- 
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gress of the count’s conspiracy ; I Was present at 
the delivery of the letters, and am sure the Lord 
de Contiy acquitted himself faithfully to his mas- 
ter; but the duke would give no credit to that in¬ 
formation, but only said, that if there Was any 
truth in it, the king would never have discovered 
it. This was long before the duke’s arrival before 
Nancy, and I verily believe he neVer took any 
notice of it to the count, for he continued his old 
practices afterwards. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Duke of Lorraiu with a powerful Army of Germans takes the 
Field, and encamps at St. Nicholas, whilst the Duke of Burgundy 
lay before Nancy j and the King of Portugal, who was in France 
at that time, pays a Visit to the Duke in his Camp before that 
Town.-—1476. 

But now to proceed in our principal design. YoU 
must know that the Duke of Burgundy besieged 
Nancy in the depth of winter, with a small army 
Which was ill provided and ill paid. Several of his 
general officers entered into a conspiracy against 
him, and there was a general mutiny among the 
common soldiers, who laughed at, and despised, 
all his enterprises; which, as I have observed at 
large before, is the common fate in times of adver¬ 
sity ; but nobody practised against his person and 
dominions except the Count de Catapobasso, for 
his subjects were all loyal. The Duke of Burgundy 
being in this miserable condition, the ©uke of 
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Lorrain treated with the old and new allies (which " 
I have mentioned before) for a supply of troops to 
enable him to give the duke battle, and raise the 
siege of Nancy. They all readily consented, and 
every town furnished him with a sufficient quota of 
troops, so that now his only want was money for . 
their subsistence. The king, by his ambassadors 
in Switzerland, encouraged him extremely in this • 
enterprise, and remitted him four hundred thou¬ 
sand francs to pay his Germans: the Lord de Craon, 
the king’s lieutenant in Champagne, was quartered 
in Barrois with a body of seven or eight hundred 
lances and frank-archers, commanded by expe¬ 
rienced officers. The Duke of Lorrain, by the 
king’s favour, and assistance of his money, as¬ 
sembled a good body of Germans, both horse and 
foot; for, besides the troops that were in his own 
pay, they furnished him with some at their own 
expense. He had also several French volunteers, 
and the king’s army (as you have already heard)* 
was quartered in Barrois, not with a design to 
commit any act of hostility, but only to wait the 
success of a battle, which was every day expected, 
for the Duke of Lorrain was marched with his 
Germans to St. Nicholas, not far from Nancy. 

The King of Portugal * had been in France nine 
months, or thereabouts ; for our king, being in an 
alliance with him against the King of Castile, the 
King of Portugal flattered himself with the hopes 
of our king’s assisting him with a powerful army 

* The manner of his reception is described in the second tome of 
the French Ceremonial. 
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to make war upon his adversary on that side 
towards Biscay and Navarre, for he had several 
towns in Castile, and upon the frontiers x>f Por¬ 
tugal, and some upon our borders, as the castle of 
Burgos, and others; so that I am of opinion, if 
our king had assisted him, as he was sometimes 
inclined to do, the King of Portugal might have 
succeeded in his designs; but, by degrees, the 
king’s mind changed, and the King of Portugal 
was amused with fair words, and fed with hopes, 
for almost a twelvemonth together. 

In the mean time the King of Portugal’s affairs 
in Castile began to decline: when he came into 
France he left almost all the nobility of Castile in 
his interest; but his long stay in France tiring 
their patience, they began to grow weary, and 
made their peace with Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who now enjoy the regal dignity. The King of 
France indeed had promised to assist him, but he 
excused himself afterwards upon account of the 
war in Lorrain, pretending that if the Duke of 
Burgundy prevailed, he would in all probability 
invade his dominions. The King of Portugal, who 
was a very good prince, but of no great penetration, 
took.a fancy to make a visit to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, who was his cousin-german, and to try 
whether his good offices could effect a pacification 
between the king and the duke, supposing that 
when this obstacle was removed, the king would 
certainly assist him ; for he was ashamed to return 
into Portugal or Castile, having been so unsuc¬ 
cessful in his solicitations at our court, especially 
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after such a false step as he had made in coming 
in person after so imprudent a manner, and con¬ 
trary to the opinion of the greatest part of his 
council. With this design the King of Portugal 
began his journey towards the latter end of winter, 
and being arrived at the Duke of Burgundy’s 
camp before Nancy, he began to discourse with 
him about what the king had told him in relation 
to a peace: But he found it was no easy matter to 
accommodate things between them, their demands 
ran so high, and therefore he staid there but two 
days, before he took his leave of his cousin, and 
returned to Paris. The Duke of Burgundy pressed 
him to stay, and command the body of troops that 
were to be detached to defend the pass at Pont-a- 
Mousson, which is near Nancy, for he had received 
intelligence that the German army was posted at 
St. Nicholas. The King of Portugal excused him¬ 
self, by saying he was neither armed nor provided 
for such an enterprise, and upon which he returned 
to Paris, where he had resided so long already. 
At last the King of Portugal grew jealous of the 
king, and fancied his majesty had a design to seize 
on him, and deliver him up to his enemy the King 
of Castile. Upon the strength of this imagination 
he put himself into a disguise, and with two more 
in his company resolved to go to Rome, and put 
himself into some religious house; but he was 
taken in that disguise by a Norman called Robinet 
le Beuf, at which our king was extremely con¬ 
cerned, and being ashamed of what had passed, 
ordered several ships to be equipped on the coast 
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of Normandy, and gave the command of them to 
Monsieur George Leger, with orders to conduct 
him safe into Portugal, which he performed ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The occasion of his war against the King of 
Castile was in favour of his sister’s daughter, 
which sister was wife to Don Henry, late King of 
Castile, and had a beautiful daughter still living 
(but unmarried,) in Portugal: Queen Isabella, who 
was sister to the said King Henry, disputed the 
young lady’s right of succession to the crown of 
Castile, pretending she Was illegitimate, and bora 
in adultery. Several others were of the same opi¬ 
nion, objecting a certain impotence in King Henry, 
and proving it by arguments, which for certain 
reasons I shall here omit. However it was, and 
though the young lady was born in wedlock, and 
under the veil of marriage, yet the crown of Castile 
was enjoyed by Queen Isabella of Castile, and her 
husband the present King of Arragon and Sicily. 
The King of Portugal was very ambitious of 
making a match between his niece and our King 
Charles VIII., that is now reigning; and indeed 
that was the great design of his journey into 
France, which turned so much to his disadvantage, 
for not long after his return into Portugal he died. 
Wherefore, (as I have already observed in the be¬ 
ginning of these Memoirs,) it highly concerns a 
prince to be very careful in the choice of such per¬ 
sons as are fitly qualified to be sent in an embassy 
to foreign courts, for if those ambassadors that 
came to our king, from the King of Portugal, upon 
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the above-mentioned proposal (at which I was pre¬ 
sent by deputation from our king,) had been so wise 
as they ought, they would have informed them¬ 
selves better of our affairs before they had advised 
their master to a journey which was so disadvan¬ 
tageous and dishonourable to him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Duke of Burgundy, by rejecting the Counsel Of several of his 
Officers, was defeated and slain in a Battle between him and the 
Duke of Lorrain, not far from Nancy. 

I could willingly have omitted this relation of 
the King of Portugal's affairfc, had it not been to 
shew* that one prince ought not rashly to put him¬ 
self into the power of another, nor go in person to 
solicit his. own supplies* But to proceed in my 
history: The King of Portugal had not left the 
Duke of Burgundy’s camp above a day, before the 
Duke of Lorrain and his army broke up from 
St. Nicholas, and advanced towards the Duke of 
Burgundy, With a resolution to give him battle* 
The Count de Campobasso joined them that very 
day, and to crown his villany, carried off with him 
about eightscore men at arms, grieving at nothing 
but that he could do his master no farther mis¬ 
chief. The garrison of Nancy had intelligence of 
his design, which in some measure encouraged 
them to hold out; besides, another person had got 
over the works, and assured them of relief, other- 
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wise they were just upon surrendering, and Would 
have capitulated in a little time, had it not been 
for the treachery of this count; Mt God had de¬ 
termined to finish this affair himselfr^~ 
rT fheT5ulSf of Burgundy having intelligence of 
the approach of the Duke of Lorrain’s army, called 
a kind of a council, contrary to his custom, for ge¬ 
nerally he followed his own will, and consulted 
with none of his officers. It was the opinion of 
most of them that his best way would be to retire 
to Pont-a-Mousson, * which was not far off, and 
dispose his army in the towns about Nancy; af¬ 
firming, that as soon as the Germans had thrown 
in a supply of men and provisions into Nancy, they 
would march off again, and the Duke of Lorrain 
being in great want of money, it would be a great 
while before he could be able to assemble such an 
army again, and that their supplies of provisions 
were not so great, but before half the winter was 
over, they would be in the same straits as now; 
and that in the mean time he might raise more 
forces, and recruit himself: for I have been told by 
those who ought to know best, that the Duke of 
Burgundy’s army did not consist of full four thou¬ 
sand men, and of that number not above twelve 
hundred in a condition to fight; money he did not 
want; for in the castle of Luxemburg (which was 
not far,) there was in ready cash four hundred and 
fifty thousand crowns, which would have raised 
men enough. But God ya&^nqt so mercjfuj^tQ him, 
as to permit him to take this wise counsel, or dis¬ 
cern the vast multitude of enemies which on every 
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side surrounded him. Therefore he chose the worst, 
followed the advice of rash and inconsiderate coun¬ 
sellors, and was resolved to try his fortune, and 
engage the enemy with his weak and shattered 
army, notwithstanding the Duke of Lorrain was 
numerous, and the king’s army not far off. 

As soon as the Count de Campobasso arrived in 
the Duke of Lorrain’s army, word was sent him to 
leave the camp immediately, for they would not 
entertain, nor have any communication, with such 
traitors. Upon which message he retired with 
his party to Conde *, a castle and pass not far off, 
where he fortified himself with carts and other 
things as well as he could, in hopes, that if the 
Duke of Burgundy was routed, he might have an 
opportunity of coming in for share of the plunder, 
as he did afterwards. Nor was this practice with 
the Duke of Lorrain the most execrable action that 
Campobasso was guilty of; but, before he left the 
army, he conspired with several other officers* 
(finding it was impracticable to attempt any thin^ 
against the Duke of Burgundy’s person,) to leave 
him just as they came to charge, for, at that time, 
he supposed it would put the duke into the greatest 
terror and consternation, and if he fled, he was 
sure he could not escape alive, for he had ordered 
thirteen or fourteen sure men, some to run as soon 
as the Germans came up to charge them, and others 
to watch the Duke of Burgundy, and kill him in 
the rout, which was well enough contrived ;' I my- 

* The castle of Conde' was a pass upon the bridge of the river 
Moselle. 
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self have seen two or three pf those who were em¬ 
ployed to kill the duke. Having thus settled his 
conspiracy ft home, he went over to the Duke of 
Lorrain upon the approach of the German army; 
but, finding they would not entertain him* ho re* 
tired to Conde, as I said before. 

The German army marched forward, and with, 
them a considerable body of French horse, whom 
the king had given leave to be present at that 
action. Several parties lay in ambush not far off, 
that if the Duke of Burgundy was routed, they 
might surprise some person of quality, or take 
some considerable booty. By this every one may 
see into what a deplorable condition this poor duke 
had brought himself, by his contempt of good 
counsel. Both armies being joined, the Duke of 
Burgundy’s forces having been twice beaten before, 
and, by consequence weak and dispirited, and ill 
provided besides, were quickly broken and en¬ 
tirely defeated: many saved themselves, and got 
off; the rest were either taken or killed; and 
among them the Duke of Burgundy # himself was 
killed on the spot. Not being in the battle myself 
I will say nothing pf the manner, but, I was told 
by some, that they saw him beat down among the 
crowd of those that fled; but, being prisoners 
themselves, they were not in a condition to assist 
him; yet, whilst they were in sight, he was not 

* fhe Duke Burgundy received three wounds in this battle, one 
in the side of his head with a halbert, that clove his skull in two, 
, another with # pike in the .groin, and a third in the left leg.— 
Anhal . Burgund. 
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kiHed, but a great body of men coming that way 
afterwards, they killed and stripped him* in the 
throng, not knowing who he was. This battle 
was fought on the 5th of January, 1476, upon 
twelfth-eve. 


The Epitaphf of Charles , the last Duke of Burgundy, 
who was killed before Nancy , in Lorrain , in the 
year 1476, on twelfth-eve . 

Carolus hoc busto Burgundae gloria gentis 
Conditur, Europae qui fuit ante timor. 

Ganda rebellatrix hoc plebs domitore, cremata 
Post patriae leges perpete pressa jugo est. 

Nec minus hunc sensit tellus Leodina cruentum, 
Cum ferro et flammis urbs populatafuit. 

Monte sub heritio Francas cum rege cohortes, 

In pavidam vatido truserat ense fugam. 

Hostibus expulsis Eduardum in regna locavit 
Anglica, primaevo restituens solio. 

* One Monsieur Claude of Baasmont, captain o £ the castle of 
Dier in Lorrain, killed the Duke of Burgundy. Finding his army 
routed, he mounted a swift horse, and endeavouring to swim a little 
river in order to make his escape, his horse fell with him, and overset 
him: The duke cried out for quarters to this gentleman who was 
pursuing him, but he being deaf, and not hearing him, immediately 
killed and stripped him, not knowing who he was, and left him naked 
in the ditch where his body was found the next day after the battle, 
which the Duke of Lorrain (to his eternal honour) buried with great 
pomp and magnificence in St. George’s church in the old town of 
Nancy, himself and all his nobility in deep mourning, attending his 
corps to the grave. The following epitaph was some time afterwards 
engraved on his tomb. 

t This epitaph is as it were an epitome of ail his glorious actions 
and exploits. 
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Bella ducum, regumque, et Caesaris omnia spernens 
Totus in efiuso sanguine laetus erat. 

Denique dum solitis fidit temerarius armis, 

Atque Lotharingo cum duce bella movet; 

Sanguineam vomuit media inter praelia vitam, 
Aureaque hostili vellera liquit hilmo. 

Ergd triumphator longaeva in secla renatus, 

, Palmam de tanto principe victor habet. 

O tibi qui terras quaesisti (Carole) coelum 
Det Deus, et spretas antea pads opes. 

Nunc die Nanceios cernens ex aethere muros, 

A clemente ferox hoste sepulchror ibi. 

Discite terrenis quid sit confidere rebus. 

Hie toties victor denique victus adest. 

At the foot of the tomb are engraven the following 
verses : 

Dux jacet hie Carolus Belgarum ilia ignea virtus 
Cui Mavors dederat bella gerenda pater: 

Quern timuit subtitis animosus Gallus in armis, 
Cuique Alemanorum terga dedere duces, 

Quique animum Hesperias bellis agitabat in urbes, 
Sed subito invertit sors temulenta viam : 

Nam cunr Ranerium bello sibi provocat hostem, 
Occubuit fuso milite stratus humi: 

Et ne tanta viri laus intestata jaceret, 

Hoc victor victi condidit ossa loco. 

ecce Leo cecidit, iam pax 

QUASSITA VIGEBIT. 

CHRONOGRAPHIE. 
noCte regUM sUCCUbUIt 
CaroLUs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Digression concerning the Virtues of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
the time of his House’s Prosperity.—1476. 

I saw a seal-ring of his, since his death, at 
Milan, with his arms cut curiously upon a sardonyx 
that I have seen him often wear in a riband at his 
breast, which was sold at Milan for two ducats, 
and had been stolen from him by a rascal that 
waited on him in his chamber. I have often seen 
the duke dressed and undressed in great state and 
formality, and attended by very great persons; 
but, at his death, all this pomp and magnificence 
ceased, and his family was involved in the same 
ruin with himself, (as you have heard before,) and 
very likely as a punishment for his having delivered 
up the constable not long before, out of a base and 
avaricious principle ; but God forgive him. I have 
known him a powerful and honourable prince, in 
as great esteem, and as much courted by his neigh¬ 
bours, (when his affairs were in a prosperous con¬ 
dition,) as any prince in Europe, and perhaps more; 
and I cannot conceive what should provoke God 
Almighty’s displeasure so highly against him, un¬ 
less it was his self-love and arrogance, in appro¬ 
priating all the success of his enterprises, and all 
the renown he ever acquired, to his own wisdom 
and conduct, without attributing any thing to God; 
yet, to speak truth, he was master of several good 
qualities. No prince ever had a greater ambition 
to entertain young noblemen than he, nor was 
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more careful of their education. His presents and 
bounty were never profuse and extravagant, because 
he gave to many, and had a mind every body should 
taste of them. No prince was ever more easy of ac¬ 
cess to his servants and subjects. Whilst I was in his 
service he was never cruel, but a little before his 
death he took up that humour, which was an infal¬ 
lible sign of the shortness of his life. He was 
very splendid and curious in his dress, and in every 
thing else, and, indeed, a little too much. He 
paid great honours to all ambassadors and fo¬ 
reigners, and entertained them nobly. His ambi¬ 
tious desire of fame was insatiable, and it was that 
which induced him to be eternally in wars, more 
than any other motive. He ambitiously desired to 
imitate the old kings and heroes of antiquity, 
whose actions still shine in history, and are so 
much talked of in the world, and his courage was 
equal to any prince’s of his time. 

But all his designs and imaginations were vain 
and extravagant, and turned afterwards to his own 
dishonour and confusion, for it is the conquerors 
and not the conquered that purchase to themselves 
renown. I cannot easily determine towards whom 
God Almighty shewed his anger most, whether to¬ 
wards him who died suddenly without pain or sick¬ 
ness in the field of battle, or towards his subjects 
who never enjoyed peace after his death, but were 
continually involved in wars, against which they 
were not able to maintain themselves, upon account 
of the civil dissensions and cruel animosities that 
arose among them; and that which was the most 
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insupportable, was* that the very people* to whom 
they were how obliged for their defence and pre¬ 
servation, were the Germans, who were strangers, 
and not long since their professed enemies. In 
short, after the duke’s death, there was not a neigh¬ 
bouring state that wished them to prosper, nor 
even Germany that defended them. 

And by the management of their affairs, their 
understanding seemed to be as much infatuated as 
their masters, for they rejected all good counsel, 
and pursued such methods as directly tended to 
their destruction; and they are still in such a con¬ 
dition, that though they have at present some little 
ease and relaxation from their sorrows, yet it is 
with greater danger of a relapse, and it is well if it 
turns not in the end to their utter ruin. 

I am partly of their opinion who maintain, that 
God gives princes, as he in his wisdom thinks fit, 
to punish or chastise the subjects; and he disposes 
the affection of subjects to their princes, as he has 
determined to raise or depress them. Just so it 
has pleased Him to deal with the House of Burgun¬ 
dy ; for after a long series of riches and prosperity, 
and six and twenty years’ peace under three illustri¬ 
ous princes, predecessors to this Charles, (all erf 
them excellent persons, and of great prudence and 
discretion;) it pleased God to send this Duke Charles, 
who involved them in bloody wars, as well winter 
as summer, to their great affliction and expense, 
in which most of their richest and stoutest men 
were either killed, or utterly undone. Their mis¬ 
fortunes began at the siege of Nuz, and so con- 
2 h 2 
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tinued for three or four battles successively, to the 
very hour of his death; and after such a manner, 
that at the last, the whole strength of their country 
was destroyed, and all killed or taken prisoners, 
who had any zeal or affection for the House of 
Burgundy, and had power to defend the state and 
dignity of that family; so that in a manner their 
losses were equal to, if not overbalanced their 
former prosperity; for as I have seen these princes 
heretofore puissant, rich and honourable, so it fared 
the same with their subjects; for I think, I have 
seen and known the greatest part of Europe; yet 
I never knew any province, or country, though per¬ 
haps of a larger extent, so abounding in money, 
so extravagantly fine in furniture for their horses, 
so sumptuous in their buildings, so profuse in their 
expenses, so luxurious in their feasts and entertain¬ 
ments, and so prodigal in all respects, as the sub¬ 
jects of these princes, in my time ; and if any think 
by the extravagance of my description I have en¬ 
larged too much, others who lived in my time will 
be of opinion that I have rather said too little. 
But it has pleased God, at one blow, to subvert and 
ruin this powerful and illustrious family, which 
maintained and bred up so many brave men, and 
had acquired such mighty honour and renown far 
and near, by so many victories and successful enter¬ 
prises, as none of all its neighbouring states could 
pretend to boast of. A hundred and twenty years 
it continued in a flourishing condition, and main¬ 
tained its grandeur by the particular grace and 
mercy of God; all its neighbours having, in the 
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mean time, been involved in troubles and commo¬ 
tions, and all of them applying to it for succour or 
protection; to wit, France, England, and Spain, as 
you have seen by experience of our master the King 
of France, who in his minority, and the reign of 
Charles VII. his father, retired to this court, where 
his majesty lived six years together, and was nobly 
entertained all that time by Duke Philip the 
Good: Out of England I saw there also two of King 
Edward’s brothers, the Dukes of Clarence and 
Glocester, (the last of whom was since called King 
Richard the third ;) and of the House of Lancaster, 
the whole family, or very near, with all their party. 
But, in short, as I have seen this family in all re¬ 
spects the most flourishing and celebrated of any in 
Christendom, so I have known it in a short space 
of time quite ruined and turned upside down, and 
left the most desolate and miserable of any house 
in Europe, in relation to both prince and subjects. 
Such changes and revolutions of states and king¬ 
doms, God in his providence has wrought before 
we were born, and will do again, when we are 
in our graves, for this is a certain maxim, that 
the prosperity or adversity of princes are wholly at 
his disposal. 


CHAPTER X. 

Of the King of France’s receiving intelligence of the Duke of Bur 
gundy’s last defeat, and the management of his Affairs after the 
Duke’s death. 

Bbt to proceed in my history. The king having 
settled posts in all parts of his kingdom, (which be- 
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fore he never had done,) it was not long ere his 
majesty received the news of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
defeat, and was in hourly expectation of the par¬ 
ticulars of that action, for he had letters of advice 
before, importing, that the German army was ad¬ 
vancing towards the Duke of Burgundy’s, and that 
a battle was expected between them. Upon which 
several persons waited earnestly for the news, in 
order to carry it first to the king. For his custom 
was, to give liberally to any person who brought 
him the first tidings of any news of importance, 
and to remember the messenger besides. His ma¬ 
jesty also took great delight in talking of it before 
it arrived, and to say, “ I will give so much to any 
man who brings me such and such news.” The 
Lord du Bouchage and I being together, happened 
to receive the news of the battle at Morat, and we 
went with it both of us to the king, who gave each 
of us two hundred marks of silver. The Lord du 
Lude, who lay without the town,of Du Plessis, had 
the first news of the arrival of the post, with the 
letters concerning the battle of Nancy; he com¬ 
manded the courier to deliver him the packet, and 
being a great favourite of the king’s, he durst not 
refuse him. By break of day the next morning, the 
Lord du Lude knocked at the door next to the king’s 
chamber, and being opened, he delivered in the 
packet from the Lord de Craon, and other officers: 
But none of the first letters gave any certainty of 
the duke’s death, they only imported that he was 
seen to run away, and that it was supposed he had 
made his escape. The king was at first so trans- 
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ported with joy at the news, he scarce knew how 
to behave himself: However his majesty was still 
in some perplexity; on one hand, he was afraid that 
if the duke should be taken prisoner by the Ger¬ 
mans, that by the power of his money, of which he 
had great store, he would make some composition 
with thepi. On the other, he was fearful lest he 
might have made his escape, though his army was 
defeated. A third thing that gave him a little 
uneasiness was, to resolve, whether he should seize 
pppn hjs towns in Burgundy or not, which he judged 
not very difficult to do, since most of the brave men 
of that country were either slain, or taken'prisoners, 
in those three battles ; and as to this last affair, he 
came to this resolution, (which I presume few’were 
acquainted with but myself,) that if the duke were 
alive and well, he would command the army which 
lay ready in Champagne and Barrois, to march im¬ 
mediately into Burgundy, and seize upon the whole 
country, whilst it was under that terror and con¬ 
sternation ; and when he was in possession of it, 
he would inform the duke, that the seizure fie had 
made was only to preserve it for him, and secure 
it against the Germans, because it was held in 
sovereignty of the crown of France, and therefore 
he was unwilling it shopld fall into their hands; 
and whatever he had taken should be faithfully re¬ 
stored: and truly, I am of opinion his majesty 
would have done it without any manner of scruple, 
though several people who are ignorant of the mo¬ 
tives that induced the king to it, will not easily be¬ 
lieve it. But this resolution was altered, as soon 
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as lie was certain of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
death. 

Upon the king’s receiving the above-mentioned 
first packet, (which gave an account of his death,) 
his majesty immediately sent to Tours, to summon 
all his commanders and other great lords to attend 
him. Upon their arrival at court, he communi¬ 
cated his letters to them. They all pretended great 
joy; but to such as more narrowly observed their 
behaviour, it was easy to be discerned that most of 
tjiem did but force it; and, (notwithstanding all their 
outward dissimulation,) had been better pleased if 
the Duke of Burgundy had been successful. The 
reason of which might be, because the king was, 
before this defeat, fearful and jealous of the Duke 
of Burgundy’s power ; and now if he should find 
himself clear and secure from his enemies, they 
were afraid they should be reduced, or at least their 
offices and pensions retrenched; for there were 
several present who had been engaged against him 
with his brother the Duke of Guienne in the con¬ 
federacy called the Public Good. After his majesty 
had discoursed with them for some time, he went 
to mass, and then ordered the cloth to be laid in 
his chamber, and made them all dine with him; 
there being with him his chancellor, and some other 
lords of his council. The king’s discourse at dinner¬ 
time was about that affair, and I well remember 
that myself and others took particular notice of 
their eating; but to speak truth, (whether for joy 
or sorrow, I cannot tell,) there was not one of them 
all that half filled his belly, and certainly it could not 
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be modesty or bashfulness before the king, for there 
was not one amongst them but had had the honour 
of dining with his majesty several times before. 

As soon as the king rose from table, he retired, 
and distributed to some persons certain lands be¬ 
longing to the Duke of Burgundy, provided he was 
dead. He despatched the Bastard of Bourbon Ad¬ 
miral of France, and myself, into those parts, with 
full power to receive the homage of all such as 
were willing to submit and become his subjects. 
He ordered us immediately away, and gave us com¬ 
mission to open all his letters and packets which 
we should meet by the way, that thereby we might 
be informed whether the duke was dead or alive; 
and manage ourselves accordingly. We departed 
with all speed, though it was the severest weather 
I ever felt in my life. We had not rode above half 
a day’s journey, but we met a courier, and com¬ 
manding him to deliver his letters, we understood 
by them that the Duke of Burgundy was slain, and 
his body found among the dead, and known by an 
Italian page that attended him, and by one Mon¬ 
sieur Louppe a Portuguese, who was his physician, 
and who assured the Lord de Craon that it was his 
master, and the Lord de Craon notified the same to 
the king. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Of the King of France’s seizing upon Abbeville, after the death'of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the answer he received from the inhabitants 
of Arras.—1476. 

Upon information of this news we rode directly 
to the suburbs of Abbeville, and were the first that 
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brought it into those parts. We found the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town in treaty with the Lord de Torcy, 
for whom they had a great affection for a long 
time. The soldiers and officers for the Duke of 
Burgundy negotiated with us, by the means of a 
messenger which we had sent to them before; and 
in confidence of success, they dismissed four hun¬ 
dred lances that, were then quartered in the town. 
The citizens laying hold of this opportunity, opened 
the gates to the Lord de Torcy, to the great preju¬ 
dice and disadvantage of the captains and officers 
of the garrison, for there were seven or eight of 
them to whom, (by virtue of the king’s authority,) 
we had promised money, and pensions for life ; but 
they never enjoyed the benefit of that promise, be¬ 
cause the town was not surrendered by them. Abbe¬ 
ville was one of the towns that Charles VII. de¬ 
livered up upon the treaty of Arras in the year 
1435, which towns were to return to the crown of 
France upon default of issue male ; so that their 
admitting us so easily ought not to be wondered at 
so much. 

From thence we marched to Dourlans, aijd sent 
a summons to Arras, the chief town in Artois, apd 
formerly belonging to the patrimony of the Earls of 
Flanders, which for want of heirs-male always de¬ 
scended to the daughters. The Lords de Ravestein 
and des Cordes, who were in the town of Arras, 
offered to enter into a treaty with us at mount St. 
Eloy, and to bring some of the chief citizens with 
them. It was concluded that I and some others in 
the king’s behalf should meet them, but the admi¬ 
ral refused to go himself, because he presumed they 
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would not consent to grant our demands. I had 
not been long at the place of appointment, but the 
two above-mentioned Lords Ravestein and des Cor- 
des arrived there, attended by several persons of 
quality, and certain commissioners on the part of 
the city ; one of which was their pensionary, named 
Monsieur John de la Vaquerie, whom they ap¬ 
pointed to be their speaker, and who since that time 
was made first president of the parliament of Paris. 
We demanded in the king's name to have the gates 
immediately opened, and to be received into the 
town, for both that and the whole country belonged 
to the king by right of confiscation; and if they re¬ 
fused to obey this summons, they would be in dan¬ 
ger of being besieged, and compelled to do it by 
force, since their duke was defeated, and his do¬ 
minions utterly incapable of protecting and defend¬ 
ing them, upon account of their irrecoverable losses 
in the three late battles. The lords returned an¬ 
swer by their speaker Monsieur John de la Vaquerie, 
that the county of Artois belonged to the lady of 
Burgundy daughter of Duke Charles, and descended 
to her in a right line from Margaret* countess of 
Flanders, Artois, Burgundy, Nevers and Rhethel, 
who was married to Philip I. Duke of Burgundy, 
son of King John of France, and brother to Charles 
V.; wherefore they humbly entreated the king, that 
he would observe and continue the truce that was 
between him and the late Duke of Burgundy her 


* She was the only daughter of Lewis Earl of Flanders, who died 
in the year 1383. She was married, in 1369, to Philip the Bold, son 
of King John. 
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father. Our conference was but short, for we ex¬ 
pected what answer we should receive; but the 
chief design of my going thither was to have a pri¬ 
vate conference with some persons that were there, 
to try if I could bring them over to the king’s 
interest; I made overtures to some of them, who 
afterwards were very faithful, and did his majesty 
signal service. We found the whole country in a 
very great consternation, and not without cause ; 
for in eight days’ time they were scarce able to raise 
so many men at arms, and for other soldiers there 
were not in the whole country above fifteen hundred, 
(reckoning horse and foot together,) that had es¬ 
caped from the battle in which the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy was slain; and they were quartered about 
Namur and Hainault. Their former haughty lan¬ 
guage was much altered now, and they spoke with 
more submission and humility than formerly; not 
that I would upbraid them with arrogance in times 
past, but to speak impartially, in my time they 
thought themselves so powerful, that they spoke 
neither of, nor to the king, with the same respect 
that they have done since; and if people were wise, 
they would always use such moderate language in 
the days of prosperity, that in time of adversity 
they need not be forced to change it. 

I returned to the admiral, to give him an ac¬ 
count of our conference; and there I was in¬ 
formed, that the king was coming towards us, who, 
upon the news of the duke’s death, immediately 
set out, having despatched several letters in his 
own and his officers’ names, to send after him what 
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forces they could presently assemble, with which 
he did not question but to reduce the provinces 1 
have mentioned before to his obedience. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A Digression (not altogether foreign to my principal Design) concern¬ 
ing the King’s joy for being delivered from several of his Enemies, 
and of the Error his Majesty committed in the Reduction of the 
Duke of Burgundy’s Countries.—1476. 

The king was transported to see himself rid of 
all those whom he mortally hated, and were his 
chief enemies ; of some of them he had been per¬ 
sonally revenged, as the constable, the Duke of 
Nemours*, and several others. His brother, the 
Duke of Guienne, was dead, and his majesty came 
to the succession of the duchy peaceably. The 
whole house of Anjou was extinct; as Rene King of 
Sicily, John and Nicholas Dukes of Calabria, and 
since them their cousin, the Count du Main, after¬ 
wards made Count of Provence. The Count d’Ar- 
maignac was killed at Lestore, and of all of them 
the king had got their estates and moveables. But 
the house of Burgundy, being greater and more 
powerful than the rest, having maintained war 
with Charles VII., our master’s father, for two 
and thirty years together without any cessation, by 
the assistance of the English; and having his do- 

* John d’Armaignac, Duke of Nemours, who was beheaded at 
Paris the 4th of August, 1477. 
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minions bordering upon the king’s, and his subjects 
always inclinable to invade his majesty’s kingdom; 
the king had some reason to be more than ordina¬ 
rily pleased at the death of that duke, and the de¬ 
struction of his family: and indeed he triumphed 
more in his ruin than in that of all the rest of his 
enemies, foreseeing, as he thought, that nobody 
for the future, either of his own subjects, or his 
neighbours, would be able to oppose him, or disturb 
the tranquillity of his reign. He was at peace 
with England, as you have heard, and made it his 
business to continue so: jet, though he was freed 
in this manner from all his apprehensions, God did 
not permit him to take such courses in the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs as were most proper to promote 
his own interest and designs. And certainly God 
Almighty has shewn, and does still shew, that His 
determination is to punish that family severely, 
not only in the person of the duke, but in their 
subjects and estates: for all the wars in which 
they have since been involved, might easily have 
been prevented, if the king our master had but 
taken right measures. For, ifjhe had acted pru¬ 
dently, instead of pretending to conquer them, he 
should rather have endeavoured to annex all those 
large territories to the crown of France, to which 
he had no just title, by some treaty of marriage; 
ot to have gained the hearts and affections of the 
people, and so have brought them over to his in¬ 
terest, which he might, without any great difficulty, 
have effected, considering how their late afflictions 
had impoverished and dejected them. If he had acted 
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after that maiitler, he had not only prevented their 
ruin and destruction, but extended and strengthened 
his own kingdom, and made them all happy in a firm 
and glorious peace. He might by this means have 
eased his own country of its intolerable griev¬ 
ances, and particularly of the marches and coun¬ 
termarches of his troops, which are commanded 
continually up and down from one end of the king¬ 
dom to the other, and sometimes upon a very slight 
occasion. In the Duke of Burgundy’s life-time the 
king often talked with me about this affair, and 
told me what he would do if he should outlive the 
duke, and his discourse at that time was very ra¬ 
tional and wise: he told me he would propose a 
match between his son (our present king) and the 
Duke of Burgundy’s daughter, (who was since 
Duchess of Austria,) and if she should not consent 
to that, in respect that the dauphin was too young, 
he would then endeavour to marry her to some 
young prince* in his kingdom, by which means he 
might keep her and her subjects in amity, and ob¬ 
tain, without war, what he pretended to lay claim 
to ; and this was his resolution not above a week 
before he heard of the Duke of Burgundy’s death; 
but the very day he received the news, his mind 
began to change, and this wise counsel was laid 
aside, and especially when the admiral and I were 
despatched into those provinces: however, he 
spoke little of what he intended to do, only to some 

* There was at that time in France Cliarles Count of Angoulesme, 
father of King Francis 1., who had been a very proper match for her. 
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few that were about him he promised several of 
the duke’s lordships and possessions. 


CHAPTER XIH. 

Of the Delivery of Han, Bohain, St. Quintin, and Peronne, to the 

Ring, and of hia lending his Barber, Monsieur Oliver, to treat 

with the Citisens of Ghent*—1476. 

As the king was upon the road towards us, his 
majesty received from all parts the welcome news 
of the delivering up the castles of Han and Bohain, 
and that the inhabitants of St. Quintin had secured 
that town for him themselves, and opened their 
gates to their neighbour, the Lord de Moiiay. He 
was certain of Peronne, which was commanded by 
the Lord William de Bische, and, by the overtures 
that we and several other persons had made him, 
he was in great hopes that the Lord des Cordes 
would strike in with his interest. To Ghent he 
sent his barber, Monsieur Oliver, born iti a small 
village not far off, and other agents he sent to 
other places, with great expectations from all of 
them ; and most of them promised him very fair, 
but performed nothing. Upon the king’s approach, 
near Peronne, I went to wait on his majesty, and 
at the same time the Lord de Bische and others 
came to him about the surrender of the town, with 
which he was extremely pleased. The king staid 
there that day, and I dined with him, according to 
the usual custom, for it was his humour to have 
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seven or eight always with him at the table, and 
sometimes more. After dinner he withdrew, and 
seemed not to be at all pleased with the admiral’s 
negotiation and mine; he told us he had sent his 
barber, Monsieur Oliver, to Ghent, and he doubted 
not but he would persuade that town to submit to 
his obedience; and Robinet Dodenfort to St. Omers, 
who had great interest there; and those his ma¬ 
jesty extolled as fit persons to manage such an 
affair, to receive the keys of great towns, and to 
put a garrison of his troops into them. He men¬ 
tioned others whom he had employed in the same 
negotiation in other places ; and with this he up¬ 
braided me, by the Lord du Lede and others. It 
was contrary to my duty to argue or expostulate 
with him; only I told his majesty I had great rea¬ 
son to fear that Monsieur Oliver, and the rest which 
he had named, would not be able to reduce those 
towns to his obedience so easily as he proposed. 

That which occasioned the king to speak to me 
after this manner was, that he had changed his 
mind, and the success which crowned the beginning 
of his affairs, flattered him with the hopes of a 
speedy surrender of all the towns in the Duke of 
Burgundy’s territories; and his majesty was ad¬ 
vised by some persons (who found his inclinations 
leaned that way,) to root out that family quite, 
and make a distribution of their territories. Upon 
which he began to dispose of them first in his 
imagination, and, by little and little, to declare 
openly, for whom he designed them. Namur and 
Hainault, which bordered upon the frontiers of 
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his kingdom, he designed for such and such; Bra¬ 
bant and Holland, being larger and at a greater dis¬ 
tance, he intended for certain princes of Germany, 
who, by that means, would be obliged to espouse 
his interest, and to assist him in all his enterprises. 
He was pleased to impart all his des ; gns to me, 
because I had formerly recommended the method 
of gentleness and amity, and his majesty was de¬ 
sirous that I should be thoroughly informed of all 
the reasons that induced him to the contrary, and 
endeavoured to convince me, that his design was 
far more advantageous for the interest of his king¬ 
dom, in respect of the great troubles he had for¬ 
merly suffered on the account of the exorbitant 
power of that house, and the vast extent of their 
territories. And, certainly in respect to this world, 
there was great probability in what he said ; but, 
as to matter of conscience, I thought it quite 
otherwise. However, the king’s policy and pene¬ 
tration were such, that neither I fior any of his 
council, could see so far into his affairs as himself; 
for, without dispute, he was one of the wisest and 
most cunning princes of his age ; but the hearts of 
kings being in the hands of God Almighty alone, 
he disposes them in such important affairs ks is 
most proper for the events which he, in his hea¬ 
venly wisdom, has determined to succeed. For, 
certainly, had it been his divine appointment that 
our king should have continued in the resolution 
which he had taken to himself before the Duke of 
Burgundy’s death, the eflusion of so much blood 
which was spilt in the wars, had been prevented. 
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and all the calamities that afterwards ensued, 
would never have happened. But we were not 
worthy on either side to receive the blessing of so 
lasting and honourable a peace as was prepared to 
our hands ; and that was the true cause of this 
great oversight that our king was guilty of, and 
not any defect in his judgment or understanding, 
as I said before, for he was a prince of consummate 
wisdom and penetration. I have dwelt the longer 
upon this subject, to shew how necessary it is, at 
the beginning of any action of importance, to de¬ 
bate and deliberate seriously of its consequences, 
that all ways of affecting it being maturely con¬ 
sidered, the most proper may be chosen at last, but 
especially that the whole affair be recommended to 
God, and that in our prayers he be solemnly en¬ 
treated to direct us in our election, for from Him all 
events proceed, as is evident, both by Scripture 
and experience. My design is not to upbraid or 
reflect the least upon the king, when I say he was 
mistaken in this business, for, perhaps, others of 
greater judgment than myself, were, and still are, 
of his opinion. However, this affair was not de¬ 
bated either with us, or any where else v Historians 
commonly write nothin&but what redounds to the 
praise and honour of those princes whose actions 
theyTransmitto posterity, and they omit, and are 
often unacquainted with such occurrences as are 
absolutely necessary to the illustration of the truth; 
but, as for my part, I am resolved to speak nothing 
.but what I can prove to be downright matter of 
fact, either upon my own knowledge, or the tes- 
212 
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timony of such persons, whose veracity and honour 
are unquestionable, without the least regard to the 
praises of any man; for it is not to be thought 
there is any prince so wise, but he must sometimes 
err, and, if he lives long, often ; and so it will be 
found perpetually, if one may be allowed to speak 
the truth. The greatest senates, and the greatest 
governments in the world, have erred, and do and 
will err, as is known by experience. 

The king having refreshed himself for some time 
in a village near Peronne, resolved the next morn¬ 
ing to make his entry into that town, which (as I 
said before,) was surrendered to him. As all 
things were ready for his departure, the king took 
me aside, and despatched me for Poictou, and the 
frontiers of Bretagne, whispering me in my ear, 
that if Monsieur Oliver was disappointed in his 
design, and the Lord des Cordes did not come into 
him, he was resolved to destroy with fire and sword 
all that part of Artois which borders upon the-Lis, 
and is called la Lev£e, and afterwards retire to 
Touraine. I recommended some persons who, by 
my means, were already come over to his party, 
upon promise of pensions and other employments 
from him; he set down their names in writing, 
and honourably performed the promise he made 
with them; and so I took my leave of him for 
that time. As I was just taking horse, the Lord 
du Lud happened to be by : he was a person in 
some things very acceptable to the king, but he 
was too much addicted to covetousness, scrupled 
not to abuse or delude any man, and, being easy 
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and credulous, he was often imposed on himself. 
He had been educated with the king in his youth, 
and knew very well how to humour his majesty; 
he said to me, in a jesting manner, (though the 
counsel was solid enough,) “ How now, Monsieur, 
are you leaving the court, when you should make 
your fortune, or never ? do not you see what great 
things fall daily into the king’s hands, which will 
enable him to advance and recompense his favou¬ 
rites ? as for my part I expect to be governor of 
Flanders, and to be made up of nothing but gold.” 
He laughed all the while he was speaking to me, 
but I had no such inclination, for I was afraid it 
had come from the king: I replied, “ That I should 
be very glad of any good fortune that befel him, 
and hop&d the king would not forget me.” 

Not above half an hour before my departure, a 
person of some quality came to me out of Hainault, 
and brought me news from several, to whom I had 
writ, to persuade them to enter into the king’s 
service. The gentleman and 1 are nearly related ; 
but he is still living, and therefore I shall not 
mention his name, nor the names of any of the 
rest. He immediately made some offers to sur¬ 
render up all the chief towns and fortresses in 
Hainault; I presently waited on the king, and ac¬ 
quainted him with this overture; his majesty or¬ 
dered the gentleman to be admitted to his presence, 
but told me, that neither he, nor the rest that he 
came from, were the persons he had occasion to 
make use of. This he did not like upon one ac¬ 
count, and that, upon another ; all their offers ap- 
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peared to him inconsiderable, and, he was of 
opinion, he should gain greater advantages without 
their assistance; so I left him, and he ordered the 
gentleman to confer farther with the Lord du Lude. 
The gentleman highly resented it, and left the 
court immediately without any farther treaty, for 
the Lord du Lude and he would never have agreed. 
The gentleman having undertaken the journey in 
hopes of advancing himself to some considerable 
post, and raising his own fortune at once, and the 
first question that the Lord du Lude asked him, 
when he came in, was, “ What the towns would 
give him to intercede with the king in their be¬ 
half ?” On the other hand, I am of opinion, that 
the king’s refusing to hearken to the overtures that 
were made him by these gentlemen, was God’s 
own doings, for I have since known him reduced 
to that extremity of affairs, that he would have re¬ 
fused no honour or employment to have gained 
them over to his side; but, perhaps, God would 
not suffer him to be happy in all places, for the 
reasons above-mentioned; or else He did not think 
fit to permit him to usurp the country of Hainault, 
(which is a member of the empire,) both because 
his title was not just, and by reason of the ancient 
oaths and alliances between the emperors and the 
kings of France, and he seemed afterwards to 
acknowledge as much ; for when he had possessed 
himself of Cambray, Quesnoy, and Bouchain, in 
Hainault, he delivered up Bouchain, and put Cam¬ 
bray into a condition of neutrality, as being an 
imperial town. It is true, I was not upon the place. 
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yet I was well informed of all passages, and could 
easily understand them by my acquaintance and edu¬ 
cation in both countries, and I have since been as¬ 
sured of all this, from the mouths of those very 
persons, who were chiefly employed in this affair. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Monsieur Oliver, the King’s barber, not succeeding in his designs 
upon Ghent, found out a way to secure Toumay for the King.— 
1477 . 

Monsieur Oliver (as you have already heard,) 
was despatched by the king’s orders to Ghent, with 
letters to the Lady of Burgundy, Duke Charles’s 
daughter, and a full power under-hand (by-the-by) 
to make certain overtures to her, if she would put 
herself under the king’s protection. This was not 
the main design of his errand, for he knew it would 
be a difficult thing to have a private conference 
with the young lady alone; and, if he had one, it 
would be no less difficult to persuade her to do it. 
His chief business was to bring about some inno¬ 
vation in the city, to which it had been always in¬ 
clinable, being kept in subjection under the Dukes 
Philip and Charles, by their fears, for they had 
lost several of their privileges in their wars with 
Duke Philip, and were forced to consent to their 
loss in the articles of peace; besides, another of 
their privileges was taken from them by Duke 
Charles, (and that was about election of their magi- 
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strates,) upon occasion of an offence they committed 
the first day of his entrance into their town as 
duke. These passages added much confidence to 
Monsieur Oliver, the barber, who, following his 
instructions, tampered with some persons whom he 
judged most tractable, and offered them not only all 
their old privileges should be restored, but what new 
ones they pleased to demand should be added. 
These overtures were not made in their senate, 
nor publicly, but in private, as I said before, for 
he had a mind to try first what he could do with 
the young lady, but they guessed his design. After 
Monsieur Oliver had been some days in Ghent, he 
was conducted to his audience in the best garb he 
could possibly procure.* The Lady of Burgundy 
was in her chair of state, the Duke of Cleves on 
one hand, the Bishop of Liege on the other, and 
several other persons of quality attending her; 
Monsieur Oliver presented his credentials, and, 
after the lady had read them, she bid him deliver 
his message ; his answer was, that his instructions 
were to deliver them only in private. They replied, 
that was a custom never practised among them, 
and could not be introduced now with a young lady 
that was fit for marriage. He persisted that by 
his orders he could communicate his business to 
nobody else. Upon which they threatened to compel 
him by force, and put the poor barber into a ter¬ 
rible consternation. I fancy when he delivered 
the said letters, he had not provided himself with 
an answer, for, indeed, (as you have heard,) that 
business was but by-the-by ; however it was, Mon- 
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sieur Oliver left the assembly, without insisting 
any farther on it. Some of the council had a very 
contemptible opinion of him; both in respect of 
themeannessof his profession, and the uncoraeliness 
of his demeanour and language; but more espe¬ 
cially the citizens of Ghent, (because he was born 
in a pitiful village near that city,) who put several 
affronts upon him, by which he thought it time to 
be gone ; for he was informed that if he had staid a 
little longer, they would have thrown him into the 
river ; and truly I am of opinion, that would have 
been his destiny. 

This great ambassador assumed the title of Count 
de Meulant, which is a small town near Paris, of 
which he was the governor. When he had made 
his escape out of Ghent, he fled to Tournay, which 
town, though neutral, bore a great affection for the 
king, for it had formerly belonged to his predeces¬ 
sors, and paid him six thousand Parisian livres a 
year: in all other respects it was free, entertaining 
all comers, and is a fair and strong town, as every 
body in those countries knows very well. All the 
revenues of both their clergy and townsmen lie in 
Hainault and Flanders, for it borders upon these 
two countries ; and upon that- account, in the wars 
between Charles VII. and Duke Philip of Burgundy, 
it paid constantly ten thousand livres per annum to 
the said duke, and I have known it give a great 
sum to Duke Charles; but at this time, when 
Monsieur Oliver came to them, it paid nothing, but 
enjoyed great quiet and repose. 

Though the management of the affair which was 
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committed to Monsieur Oliver’s discretion was be¬ 
yond his capacity, yet certainly he was not so much 
to be blamed as those that employed him in it; for 
though his success was such as might have been 
easily presaged, yet he gave demonstration both of 
his courage and conduct in what he did; for know¬ 
ing that the town of Tournay lay conveniently, as 
I said, between those two provinces to make in¬ 
roads into either, if he could contrive to put a 
French garrison into it, to whieh the townsmen 
were always averse, having all along preserved 
their neutrality, and concerned themselves neither 
with the one nor the other; he sent privately to* 
Monsieur de Moiiy (whose son was bailiff of the 
town, but not resident there) to come to him at a 
certain hour with what forces he could draw out of 
St. Quintin, and whatever else he could assemble. 
Monsieur de Moiiy came to the gate at the appointed 
hour, where he found thirty or forty men, and 
Monsieur Oliver at the head of them, who com¬ 
manded the barrier to be opened, and partly for 
love and partly for fear, they obeyed him. Mon¬ 
sieur de Moiiy marched with his detachment into 
the town, with which the people were well enough 
satisfied, but the magistrates were not pleased with 
it, of which seven or eight were immediately sent 
to Paris, and never returned during our king’s 
reign. As soon as these forces had made them¬ 
selves masters of Tournay, a more considerable 
body was sent to reinforce the garrison, and many 
barbarous incursions were made into Hainault and 
Flanders, in which several fine houses and villages 
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were plundered and burnt, more to the prejudice of 
the inhabitants of Tournay than of any body else; 
and in these cruelties they continued so long, till 
at last the Flemings rose up in arms, released the 
Duke of Gelders out of prison, where he had been 
confined by Duke Charles, made him their captain, 
and invested Tournay; but they did not continue 
the siege long, for they retired suddenly in disorder 
and confusion, and the Duke of Gelders under¬ 
taking to secure the rear, and not being timely 
supported, was defeated, many of his men slain, 
and he among the rest, of which I shall give you a 
more particular account in another place. And 
thus far the king’s affairs were crowned with suc¬ 
cess, and his enemies out-reached by Monsieur 
Oliver’s management; and perhaps a man of 
greater penetration could not have managed them 
with so much success. But I have said enough 
already of so politic a prince’s employing so incon¬ 
siderable a person to manage so important an 
affair; and certainly God had infatuated his under¬ 
standing at that time, for, as I said before, had he not 
looked upon every thing to be easily executed, and 
given too great a loose to his passion and revenge 
upon the Duke of Burgundy’s family, there is no 
question but all, or the greater part, of their domi¬ 
nions had been this day under his power and sub¬ 
jection. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Ambassadors which the Lady of Burgundy, Duke Charles’s 
Daughter, sent to the King, and of the delivering up Artois, Hesdin, 
Bologne,and the City of Arras, to the King, by the assistance of the 
Lord des Cordes.—1477. 

The king being in possession of Peronne, which 
was surrendered to him by the Lord William de 
Bische* (a person of obscure parentage, and born in 
Molins-Engibers, but enriched and advanced after¬ 
wards by Charles Duke of Burgundy, who had given 
him the command of that town, because it was near 
a house called Clery, which that lord had pur¬ 
chased, and fortified very strongly) : the king, I 
say, in this very town received an embassy from the 
Lady of Burgundy, consisting of the principal per¬ 
sons of her court. In my opinion, it was not pru¬ 
dently done to employ so many, and send them al¬ 
together ; but their terror and consternation was 
so great, they knew not what they did. The chief 
of the ambassadors were one Monsieur William 
Hugonet, the chancellor, (a wise and eminent man, 
and one who had gained a considerable fortune, 
and vast reputation under Duke Charles,) and the 
Lord d’Hymbercourt, whom we have frequently 
mentioned in these Memoirs, a person of that con¬ 
summate prudence and dexterity in the manage¬ 
ment of great affairs, that I do not remember any 
man who exceeded him. There were likewise the 

* He was formerly steward of the household to Charles Duke of 
Burgundy. 
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Lord de la Vere*, a great man in Zealand, the Lord 
de Gruthuse, and several other noblemen, besides 
ecclesiastics and burgesses of great towns. Before 
they were admitted to an audience, either public 
or private, the king tampered with them, and tried 
all manner of ways to secure and bring them over 
to his party, both in general and particular; they 
all of them returned him very humble and respect¬ 
ful answers, as people under affliction ; but those 
whose estates were remote, and out of danger of 
the king, refused to gratify him in any thing, un¬ 
less a marriage were first concluded between the 
Dauphin and the Lady of Burgundy. The chancel¬ 
lor and the Lord d’Hymbercourt having been long 
in authority, and desirous to continue it, and hav : 
ing their estates near the king’s dominions, (one in 
the duchy of Burgundy and the other in Picardy, 
near Amiens,) were inclined to accept of the king’s 
offers, upon condition the said marriage proceeded, 
which they would endeavour to promote with all 
their power and interest, and, when it was consum¬ 
mated, engage themselves entirely in his service. 
Though this was certainly the better method for 
the king, yet he was mightily dissatisfied, because 
they did not join themselves immediately to his 
party, but he dissembled it what he could, intend¬ 
ing to make use of them in other affairs. The king 
held a correspondence with the Lord des Cordes, 
who advised his majesty to press the ambassadors 
to send their orders to him, as governor of Arras, 

• Volfart de Borselle, Count de Grandpre, Lord de la Vere, knight 
of the golden-fleece, governor of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland. 
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to deliver that up which they called the city of 
Arras, between which and the town there were 
walls, ditches, and gates, which were formerly kept 
shut against the city; but now the case was altered, 
and the city shut out the town. After several ar¬ 
guments and difficulties that were started by the 
ambassadors, being at last convinced it would be 
for the best, and contribute much to the hastening 
Of a peace, they consented, especially the chancellor 
And the Lord d’Hymbercourt, and letters were 
immediately despatched to the Lord des Cordes to 
discharge him of his trust, and to deliver up the 
city to the king. As soon as the king had got pos¬ 
session of it, he threw up works before the gate of 
the town, and such other places as his majesty 
thought would be convenient; upon which the 
Lord des Cordes marched with his garrison out of 
town, and every man went whither, and took what 
side he liked best. 

The Lord des Cordes looking upon himself to be 
free from the service of his mistress, by virtue of 
the discharge which the ambassadors had sent him, 
and at liberty to serve what prince he pleased, re¬ 
solved to swear allegiance to the king, and enter 
into his service for the future, since his name and 
his arms were taken from a place on this side of the 
Somme, not far from Beauvais; for his name was 
Philip de Crevecoeur, second brother to the Lord de 
Crevecoeur, and the territories which the house of 
Burgundy had possessed upon the Somme in the 
time of Duke Philip and Charles, returned of course 
to the king Upon the treaty of Arras in the year 
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1435, by which it was entailed upon the said duke, 
and his heirs-male only, and Duke Charles leaving 
only this daughter, by that means the Lord dess 
Cordes became the king’s subject immediately, and 
had not been to blame, in putting himself and all 
that belonged to him into the king’s service, had 
he not taken a new oath to be true to the young 
lady of Burgundy. I know there are various re¬ 
ports of this affair, and it is a matter of contest to 
this very day, and therefore I will leave such as are 
curious, to inform themselves as well as they can; 
only this I can affirm, that he was educated, ad¬ 
vanced, and put into places of great trust and power 
by Duke Charles ; his mother had some share in 
the education of the young lady of Burgundy ; and 
he was governor of Picardy, seneschal of Ponthieu, 
captain of Crotoy, governor of Peronne, Mondidier, 
and Roye, and captain of Bologne and Hesdin for 
the duke when he died, and at this present he holds 
the same governments for the king, in the same 
manner and form as our master confirmed them. 

After the king had added some new fortifications 
to the city of Arras, he marched to Hesdin, carry¬ 
ing the Lord des Cordes with him, who had been 
the governor of it but three days before, and the 
garrison consisted of none but his own soldiers. At 
first, they pretended to keep it for the young prin¬ 
cess, alleging that they were bound to do it by 
their oath of allegiance, and fired their guns upon 
us for several days ; but at last they were prevailed 
upon by their old master, (for to speak plainly, 
there was a very good understanding between them) 
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and the town was delivered to the king, who inarched 
from thence to Bologne, where his success was the 
same, though perhaps it did not surrender so soon. 
However this had been a very,dangerous way of 
proceeding, had those that held the towns for the 
young princess been able to have assembled any 
forces in the country; (and the king, in the rela¬ 
tion he gave me of this affair since, expressed as 
much himself,) for there were some in the town of 
Bologne, who perceiving the juggle, endeavoured to 
have thrown a body of troops into it, and if they 
had succeeded in their design, they would have de¬ 
fended it in earnest. Whilst the king lay before 
Bologne, (which was about five or six days) the 
townsmen of Arras finding they were abused, and 
enclosed on all sides with great numbers of sol¬ 
diers, and abundance of artillery, laboured to pro¬ 
cure forces if possible, that might secure the town, 
to which purpose they wrote letters to Lisle, and 
Doway ; at Doway there were some few horse com¬ 
manded by the Lord de Vergy *, and others, whom 
I have forgot, who had escaped from the battle of 
Nancy, and were returned thither. These gentle¬ 
men resolved to throw themselves into Arras, and 
in order to effect it, assembled a body of about two 
or three hundred horse one with another, and about 
five or six hundred foot. The inhabitants of Do¬ 
way, having at that time more courage than wit, 

• William de Vergy, the fourth of that name. Seneschal of Burgun¬ 
dy, afterwards created marshal of the county of Burgundy, in 1498, 
and in 1504, lieutentant and captain-general of the Duchy of Gelders, 
and county of Zutphen, for the Archduke of Austria. He died in 
1504. 
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forced this party to march at noon-day in spite of 
their teeth, and all that could be urged to the con¬ 
trary : which certainly was a great piece of folly 
and indiscretion, and the design prospered accord¬ 
ingly ; for the country between that and Arras was 
as plain as one’s hand, and not above five leagues, 
so that if they had had but patience to have de¬ 
ferred their march till night, they had certainly 
effected their design. When they were in the 
midst of their march, those who were left in the 
city, (to wit, the Lord du Lude, John du Fou, and 
the brigade of the Marshal de Loheac,) having in¬ 
telligence of their motion, resolved to sally out, 
and rather venture an engagement, than suffer them 
to get into the town, for they knew that if once this 
reinforcement got into the town, they should never 
be able to secure the city. Their enterprise was 
bold and dangerous, but they performed bravely, 
and their success was equal to their courage, for 
the whole party was defeated, most of them killed, 
or taken prisoners, and the Lord de Vergy was in 
the number of the latter. 

The next day the king arrived there in person, 
and was highly pleased with their victory; he took 
the prisoners into his own custody, and caused seve¬ 
ral of the foot to be put to death, as a terror to the 
rest, which he knew were but a few in those parts. 
The Lord de Vergy was kept prisoner a long time, 
who could not be induced to swear allegiance to the 
king, though he was kept in irons, and confined 
very closely; at length, at the importunity of his 
mother, after he had been a prisoner in that miser- 
Vol. I. 2 K 
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able condition a year or more, he submitted, and I 
think he acted very prudently, for the king restored 
all his own lands, and all that he had any pretensions 
to, gave him a revenue of above ten thousand livres 
a year, and other considerable employments besides. 
Those few that escaped in this action, got into the 
town. The king caused his artillery (of which he 
had a very fine and large’ train) to be brought, with 
which he fired briskly upon the town; and the walls 
and fortifications being very weak, and scarce any 
soldiers in garrison, his batteries did the town con¬ 
siderable damage, and put the inhabitants into a 
terrible consternation. The Lord des Cordes had 
a party in the town, and upon the delivering up the 
city, it was impossible to think of defending the 
town any longer: Upon this consideration they 
capitulated, and surrendered upon terms, but their 
articles were not performed, of which the Lord du 
Lude was partly the cause, for they put several 
citizens and other persons of quality to death in 
the presence of the Lord du Lude, and Monsieur 
William de Cerisay, which was much to their pri¬ 
vate advantage ; for the Lord du Lude has told me 
himself, he got at that time twenty thousand crowns, 
besides rich furniture and furs, and the poor town 
was fined sixty thousand crowns more to the king, 
which was too great an imposition; but I suppose 
they were remitted, for they of Cambray lending 
them forty thousand of it, that being repayed punc¬ 
tually at the time, I presume all of them were re¬ 
stored, or remitted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Citizens of Ghent, having usurped an Authority over their Prin¬ 
cess, upon the Death of the Duke of Burgundy, her Father, sent 
their Ambassadors to the King in the Name of the Three Estates of 
their Country.—1477. 

During the siege of Arras, the Princess of Bor- 
gundy was at Ghent, in the power of a rash and 
inconsiderate people, which proved much to her 
disadvantage, but greatly advanced the king’s in¬ 
terest; for there is no losing without somebody’s 
being the gainer. As soon as the Gantois were in¬ 
formed of the death of Duke Charles, they thought 
themselves fairly delivered from their slavery, and 
seizing upon their magistrates, (who were in all 
twenty-six,) they put most of them to death, under 
pretence of revenging the death of a person whom 
the day before the magistrates had caused to be Jt)&- 
headed; not but that the person deserved it, if 
they had had power to have done it; but the duke 
being dead, who gave them their power, their au¬ 
thority, of course, expired with him, and was to 
be exercised no longer. They also put to death 
several substantial citizens besides, and others who 
had been friends to, or favourers of, the duke’s 
interest, of which number there were some in my 
time, who, in my presence, used their utmost en¬ 
deavours to dissuade Duke Charles from destroying 
a great part of Ghent, which the duke had other¬ 
wise done. These tumultuous citizens forced the 
young Princess to restore and confirm their ancient 
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privileges, which Duke Philip took away in the 
peace of Ghent, and also those that Duke Charles 
deprived them of afterwards. They made no other 
use of their privileges, but to nose and confront 
their prince, and their chief inclination was to en¬ 
croach upon and weaken him. During the mi¬ 
nority of their princes, and before they are fit to 
manage affairs of state, they are extremely fond 
of them, but when once they are in possession of 
their government, they hate them as mortally. 
Thus it happened to this young princess, whom they 
kept very carefully, and loved very tenderly, till her 
father’s death, and till she came to the govern¬ 
ment. Had not the citizens of Ghent preferred 
their own seditious designs before the public in¬ 
terest, it may be easily presumed they would have 
bethought themselves of defending their country, 
and put a strong garrison immediately into Arras, 
and perhaps into Peronne, upon the death of their 
master; but their minds were so intoxicated, they 
could think of nothing but contriving tumults and 
innovations at home. However, as the king lay* 
before Arras, ambassadors came to him in the 
name of the three estates of the provinces belong¬ 
ing to the said princess, for there were certain de¬ 
puties of the three estates at Ghent, but the citi¬ 
zens, having the young princess in their power, 
carried matters as they pleased. The king ad¬ 
mitted them to an audience; and among other 
things they told his majesty that the overtures 
which they made tended to a peace, and proceeded 
from the sincere inclination and desire of the prin- 
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cess, who was resolved to be entirely guided by the 
advice and consent of the three estates of her 
country; and they desired that the king would 
grant a cessation of arms, as well in Burgundy as 
Artois: that a day might be appointed, on which 
they might meet to treat about an accommodation, 
and that, in the mean time, all hostility might 
cease on both sides. 

The king now thought he had entirely gained his 
point, and supposed his affairs would have taken a 
much better turn than they did. He had certain 
information that a great part of their best soldiers 
were killed or dispersed, and several that were re¬ 
maining had revolted from the princess, and in par¬ 
ticular the Lord des Cordes, for whom his majesty 
had a great esteem, and not without reason, (for 
he would not have been able to have got that in a 
long time, which, as you have heard, he got in a 
few days, by holding correspondence with him.) 
Upon this account he did not much regard the 
demands of the ambassadors ; besides, he was in¬ 
formed, and was sensible of it himself, that the 
Gantois were a people of so turbulent and seditious 
a temper, that they would so trouble and confound 
the affairs of that state, that no orders or-direction 
could be given for the carrying on the war against 
him ; for no man of parts, or any that had borne 
any authority under their former princes, was con? 
suited in any thing, but rather persecuted, and in 
danger of being killed. But their hatred was more 
than ordinary against the Burgundians, for the 
great power they had exercised in former times. 
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Betides, ft was not unknown to the king, (whose 
foresight in State-affairs was as great as any man’s 
hi his kingdom,) what the custom of the Gantois 
had been in all ages, how desirous they are to lessen 
the power of their princes, and still keep them 
poor, provided it brings no inconvenience upon 
themselves; for these reasons the king resolved to 
foment and encourage the divisions which were 
amongst them shreddy; for the persons with Whom 
he was now to deal were brutes, and towns* 
men, and sudh as had not the least acquaintance 
or knowledge in the tricks and juggle of state- 
affhirs. Our king knew well enough how to take 
advantage of their ignorance, and did whatever 
was proper to advance his own interest, and destroy 
his enemies. 

The king took hold of that expression of the 
ambassadors, where they said, “ That the young 
princess was resolved to do nothing without the 
advice and approbation of the three estates of her 
country;” and told them that they were misin¬ 
formed, not only of her resolutions, but of other 
people’s, for he was assured she intended to manage 
her affairs by particular persons, who had no in¬ 
clination to peace, and that what they proposed he 
knew would be disowned by the princess. The 
ambassadors were extremely concerned at this, and 
as persons, not used to manage such important af¬ 
fairs, replied with some warmth, that they were 
certain of What they said, and if it were necessary, 
would produce their instructions. It was answered, 
that if the king pleased, letters were to be produced 
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under such a hand as they would not dispute, im¬ 
porting that the princess would commit the admi¬ 
nistration of her affairs to no more than four per¬ 
sons; they persisted, and assured the contrary. 
Upon which the king caused a letter to be produced 
(which the chancellor and the Lim'd d’Hymbercourt 
brought to him when he was at Peronne,) part of 
it written by the hand of the young princess, part 
by the Duchess Dowager of Burgundy (widow of 
Duke Charles, and sister to the King of England,) 
and part by the hand of Monsieur Ravestein* bro¬ 
ther to the Duke of Cleves, and nearly related to the 
said lady. Though this letter was under three se¬ 
veral hands, yet it ran only in the name of the 
young princess, and was contrived so, to give it 
greater reputation. The contents of the letter were 
to recommend the chancellor and the Lord d’Hym¬ 
bercourt, and their whole negotiation, to the king; 
to let him know that her intention was to have 
her affairs wholly governed by four persons only, 
to wit, the duchess dowager her mother-in-law, the 
Lord de Ravestein, the chancellor, and the Lord 
d’Hymbercourt; and to desire the king that what 
affairs soever he should be pleased to communicate 
to her, might pass through their hands, and be 
addressed to nobody else. 

When the Gantois and the rest of the ambas¬ 
sadors had seen this letter, they were highly in¬ 
censed, and the king’s commissioners knew how to 
improve and take advantage of their passion; the 

* Adolphus Lord de Ravestein, second son of Adolphus Duke of 
Cleves, and Mary of Burgundy. 
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result of all was, the letter was given into their 
hands, and they were despatched without any other 
material answer, nor did they indeed desire any 
other, for their thoughts were so wholly fixed upon 
their domestic troubles, and which way they might 
order things there, that they had no leisure to 
think of any thing so foreign as the loss of Arras, 
though that, in my opinion, ought to have con¬ 
cerned them more nearly: But they were citizens, 
as I observed before, and unacquainted with affairs 
of that nature. They returned immediately to Ghent, 
where they found the young princess, and with her 
the Duke of Cleves*, her near kinsman by the mo¬ 
ther’s side. He was very old, and had been edu¬ 
cated in* the Duke of Burgundy’s court, and for a 
long time had enjoyed a pension of six thousand 
florins, so that he as often waited on the princess 
to receive his annual allowance, as out of affection 
to pay his respects to her, as being her near rela¬ 
tion. The Bishop of Liege, and several other great 
persons were with her at the same time, soliciting 
their particular affairs. The Bishop of Liege’s 
business was to get off a tribute of thirty thousand 
florins, or thereabouts, which they were to pay to 
Duke Charles by agreement between them after the 
wars, which I have mentioned before; all which 
wars having been undertaken in the behalf and 
quarrel of the said bishop, there was no necessity 
that he, whose interest doubtless it was to have 
the Liegeois poor and humble, should have solicited 

• John I. of that name, son of Adolphus Duke of Cleves and 
Mary, daughter of John Duke of Burgundy and Margaret of Bavaria. 
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that affair for them; for though his country was 
rich and capacious, he had nothing but some little 
demesnes of his own, and his ecclesiastical revenue, 
to maintain him. This bishop (who was brother 
to the two dukes of Bourbon, John II., and 
Peter II.-,) being a man addicted wholly to plea¬ 
sure and a luxurious way of living, and scarce dis¬ 
tinguishing good from bad of himself, took into 
his councils Monsieur William de la Marck, a fin$ 
gentleman, and a brave soldier, but of a cruel and 
malicious temper, and one who favoured the citi¬ 
zens of Liege, and had been always an enemy to the 
Duke of Burgundy’s family, and to the bishop him¬ 
self. The Princess of Burgundy gave this de la Marck 
fifteen thousand florins, partly on the bishop’s ac¬ 
count, and partly to oblige him to espouse her inte¬ 
rest ; but it was not long before he openly declared 
both against her and his master the bishop, and by 
the assistance of our king would have made his own 
son Bishop of Liege ; after which he fought with, 
defeated, and with his own hands slew the bishop 
in battle, and ordered his body to be thrown into 
the river, where it was found three days after. The 
Duke of Cleves was there soliciting a marriage be¬ 
tween his son* and the young princess, which he 
thought might be convenient in several respects; 
and truly I think it might have succeeded, had the 
young gentleman been as graceful in his person to 
the young princess and her ministers, as he was in 

* John the second of that name, afterwards Duke of Cleves. He 
had sixty-three bastards, which occasioned the giving him the nick¬ 
name of the Children-Gelter. 
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his recommendations, for he was of her own fa¬ 
mily, held his duchy of it, and had been educated 
in it; but perhaps the experience and character 
they had received of him did him no service. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The People of Ghent, upon the return of their Ambassadors, put the 
Chancellor Hugonet and the Lord d’Hymbercourt to Death, against 
their Princess’s Consent; after which they, in Conjunction with 
some other Flemish Troops, were defeated before Toumay, and the 
Duke of Gelders, who commanded them, was slain. 

t As soon as the commissioners were returned to 
Ghent, a council was called, the Princess of Bur¬ 
gundy placed in her chair of state, and her favou¬ 
rites attending her to receive their report. They 
began with their instructions from her highness, 
and insisted chiefly upon what they thought would 
serve their own turns best. They told her that, as 
they were giving his majesty an account of her 
highness’s resolution to be wholly advised and di¬ 
rected by the counsel of the three estates, the king 
made answer, that he was positively assured of the 
contrary, and offered to shew her letters to that 
purpose. The princess was extremely surprised, 
and, presuming the letter had not been seen, stre¬ 
nuously denied it; upon which the person that 
spoke (being pensionary either of Ghent or Brus¬ 
sels) put his hand into his bosom, produced the let¬ 
ter publicly, and delivered it to the board, by which 
he shewed himself to be a person of no honour or 
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good breeding, for a lady of her rank and quality 
ought not to have been treated after such a rude 
and disrespectful manner; for, granting she had 
committed an error, she was not to be vilified or 
confronted with it in a public assembly. It is not 
to be supposed but she was strangely confounded, 
for she had professed the contrary to every body. 
Therewere present at the same time the Duchess 
Dowager, the Lord de Ravestein, and the Lord 
d’Hymbercourt. 

The Duke of Cleves and others had been hither¬ 
to entertained and amused with hopes of the mar¬ 
riage, but, upon this discovery, all of them were 
highly incensed, and the seeds of discord and dis¬ 
sension which had been spread up and down, began 
now to break out and discover themselves. The 
Duke of Cleves had all along taken the Lord d’Hym- 
bercourt to be his friend, and believed him willing 
toconsent to his marriage with'the princess; but this 
letter convinced him to the contrary, and made him 
entirely become his enemy. The Bishop of Liege 
had a quarrel with him before, for what he had done 
against the town (where the Lord d’Hymbercourt 
was governor) and William de la Marck was his 
adversary as well as he. The young Count de St. 
Paul*, son to the constable, mortally hated both him 
and the chancellor, upon account of their having 
delivered his father into the king’s hands, as you 
have already been informed. The Gantoisf had a 

* Peter de Luxemburg, Count de St. Paul, second son of the con-? 
stable of the same name. 

t The Gantois mortally hated the chancellor, because, at the Duke 
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pique against them, not that they had ever injured 
them in the least, but for the great authority which 
they had borne ; and certainly they were as deserv¬ 
ing of the power they exercised as any ministers of 
state that ever had the administration of affairs in 
their time, having always discharged their trust 
faithfully and honestly, as good servants ought to 
do to their masters. 

In short, the letter having been shewn in the 
morning, the very same night the chancellor and 
the Lord d'Hymbercourt were arrested by the 
people of Ghent; they were informed of their de¬ 
sign, but had no power to attempt making their 
escape, as it happens to several in the like case. 
I question not but the Duke of Cleves and their 
other enemies, whom I mentioned before, were 
active and instrumental in seizing them. With 
them they also secured Monsieur William deClugny, 
Bishop of Theroiienne # (who died afterwards Bishop 
of Poictiers,) and put them all three together into 
custody. The people of Ghent, contrary to their 
old method of revenge, proceeded legally, as they 
pretended, against them, and appointed lawyers to 
interrogate and charge them, one of which was of 
the house of la Marck, a mortal enemy to the Lord 
d’Hymbercourt. Their first question was, why they 
had commanded the Lord des Cordes to deliver up 
Arras ; but that they did not much insist on, though 

of Burgundy’s command, he had formerly torn their charter, in the 
presence of the magistrates and the chief citizens. See Book II. cb.4. 

* He was only Henry de Lorrain’s suffragan, who was Bishop of 
Theroiienne. 
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indeed they had committed no other action that 
was criminal; for the citizens were not in the least 
concerned to see their prince divested of such a 
town, nor were their prudence and penetration so 
great as to foresee the ill consequences that would 
attend the loss of so important a place. They in¬ 
sisted more particularly upon two points ; the one 
was, for certain bribes which was urged they had 
lately taken in a certain cause between a private 
person and the city of Ghent, upon the account of 
which the chancellor had given judgment for the 
city ; but to that particular of bribery they made a 
good defence, by alleging that their cause was good, 
and their judgment was fair and just; and as for 
money, they had never demanded it, nor ordered 
it to be demanded, but the townsmen had offered it 
of their own accord, and they had accepted it. The 
second article of their charge w as, that during their 
authority with their late master Duke Charles, they 
had acted many things contrary to the privileges 
and statutes of the said town, and whoever did so 
was to die by their charter. But this charge was 
of no force nor validity against them, for they be¬ 
ing neither subjects nor natives of their city, were 
not obliged by their privileges ; and if Duke Charles 
or his father had infringed or encroached upon their 
said privileges, it was their own act and deed, and 
they had consented to it by articles of agreement 
that were drawn up between them, after several 
wars and dissensions, and the rest which were 
confirmed to them (which, indeed, w r ere greater 
than was necessary for their advantage,) were 
still preserved inviolably, without the least in- 
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novation. Notwithstanding the defence of these 
two worthy persons to the two articles that were 
brought against them, (for the chief one, which 
I mentioned before, was not insisted on,) they 
were both condemned to death* by the magistrates 
of the city, who at that time were assembled in 
their town-hall, for infringement of their privi¬ 
leges, and receiving bribes. After judgment was 
given, the two lords were astonished at their sen¬ 
tence, and not without reason, for being in their 
hands, there was no possibility of escaping. How¬ 
ever, they thought fit to appeal to the King of 
France in his court of parliament at Paris, hoping 
at least it would defer the execution for some time, 
and, in the mean while, give their friends an oppor¬ 
tunity of exerting their power and interest to save 
their lives. Before sentence was passed, they put 
them upon the rack, contrary to all law and justice. 
In Bix days’ time their whole process was finished, 
and when sentence was given, they allowed them 
but three hours for confession, and the settlement 
of their temporal affairs, upon expiration of which 
they were brought upon the scaffold, which was 
erected in the market-place. 

As soon as the Princess of Burgundy (since 
Duchess of Austria,) had received the news of their 
condemnation, she came herself in person to the 
town-hall to beg their lives; but, finding she could 
not prevail, she ran into the market-place, where 
the mob were got together in arms, and the two 
prisoners upon the scaffold. The young princess 
was in mourning, her head dressed carelessly, (on 
purpose to move pity and compassion,) and, in this 
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posture, with tears in her eyes, and her hair dishe¬ 
velled, she begged and entreated the people to 
have pity upon her two servants, and restore them 
to her again. A great part of the mob were 
touched with compassion, and would fain have 
complied with her request, and were willing they 
should be saved, but others violently opposed it, 
and they were at push of pike one with another. 
At last, those who were for the execution being 
the stronger party, called out to the executioners * 
to do their office, and immediately both their heads 
were struck off, and the poor princess returned to 
her palace very sad and disconsolate for the loss 
of two persons in whom she chiefly confided. 

After the Gantois had committed this horrid 
piece of villany, they removed from about the 
Princess of Burgundy the Lord de Ravestein and 
the Duchess Dowager, Duke Charles’s widow, be¬ 
cause both of them had signed the letter, which 
the chancellor and the Lord d’Hymbercourt had 
delivered to the king, as you have heard ; so that 
the citizens had now the sole authority and ma¬ 
nagement of the poor young princess; and well 
may she be called poor, not only in respect of her 
great loss of the several towns which had been 
taken from her, which were irrecoverable by force, 
by reason of the great power and strength of the 
king, who was now in possession of them; (yet, 
however, by favour, friendship, or composition, 
they might possibly have been restored,) but, in 
consideration that she was in the power of the 
mortal and inveterate enemies of her family, which 
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was her great misfortune, though their actions in 
the main proceeded rather from folly than cunning, 
the generality of them being stupid and heavy me¬ 
chanics, who have the sole power and administra¬ 
tion of affairs among them, persons of no expe¬ 
rience in politics, and no knowledge in the govern¬ 
ment of a state. Their cunning consists chiefly in 
two points; one is, always to desire and endeavour 
to weaken and retrench the power of their prince ; 
the other is, that when they have been guilty of 
the least false step, and find themselves not able to 
defend it, never any people seek peace with so 
much humility and submission as they do, nor give 
more liberally to purchase it; for this I will say of 
them, never any people understood better how to 
make their applications, and where to place their 
bribes, than the Gantois. 

After the Gantois had taken the government of 
the young princess into their hands, caused her 
two favourites to be beheaded, and removed such 
persons from the court as they thought obnoxious 
to them, they began to assume the power of placing 
and displacing the officers, both civil and military; 
and plundered and banished all such as had served 
the house of Burgundy in any remarkable way, 
without any respect to their merit or behaviour; 
and their malice being more particularly aimed at 
the Burgundians, they banished them all, as if they 
had laboured and studied as much to force them 
into the king’s service, as his majesty did to de¬ 
bauch them ; who used all the ways of fair words, 
great presents, and large promises, besides the 
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terror of his forces, which were very numerous in 
their country, to gain them over to his interest/ 
To begin their authority with a piece of novelty, 
they released the Duke of Gelders out of prison, 
(as we have hinted before,) who had been com¬ 
mitted by Duke Charles, and endured a long con¬ 
finement for the reasons above-mentioned. The 
towns of Bruges, Ghent, and Ipres, having as¬ 
sembled an army among themselves, made the 
Duke of Gelders general of it, and sent him with 
orders to burn and demolish the suburbs of Tour- 
nay ; but that enterprise proved little to his ad¬ 
vantage ; it had been better for him and themselves 
too, if they had only sent a body of two hundred 
men to have reinforced the garrison of Arras, or ten 
thousand francs to have paid those troops that 
were there already, (provided they had arrived in 
time,) than ten such armies, though it consisted of 
twelve or fourteen thousand men well paid; be¬ 
cause, all they could hope for by this expedition, 
was only to burn a few pitiful houses of no im¬ 
portance to the king, as paying him no tax; but 
their knowledge in state affairs was not so deep. 
The Duke of Gelders having invested Tournay, 
ordered part of the suburbs to be set on fire. There 
were in the town about three or four hundred men 
at arms, who sallied out and fell upon their rear. 
The Duke of Gelders being a valiant prince, 
thought to secure it himself, and give the rest op¬ 
portunity to retreat; but, not being vigorously 
sustained, he was knocked of his horse, and him¬ 
self, with a good number of his men, slain; though 
Vol. i. 2 L v 
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in the action there were not many of the king’s 
soldiers engaged; this was but a party, and there¬ 
fore the rest of the Flemish army retreated. The 
Princess of Burgundy (by report,) was very well 
pleased with their misfortune, and so were all those 
who had any kindness for her; for she was credibly 
informed, that the Gantois had resolved to force 
her to a marriage with the Duke of Gelders; 
being assured, that by fair means they could never 
have prevailed with her, for the reasons above- 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

A Digression, serving to demonstrate that Wars and Divisions are 
permitted by God for the punishment of arbitrary Princes, and 
wicked People, with several arguments and instances which hap¬ 
pened in the Author's time, chiefly intended for the instruction of 
Princes.—1477. 

I cannot imagine why God has preserved this 
city so long, which has occasioned so much mis¬ 
chief, but no good either to the public, or the 
country wherein it is seated, and much less to the 
prince. Bruges indeed is a place of trade, and of 
great resort for foreigners of all nations, in which 
more commodities and effects are disposed of than 
in any other town in Europe, so that to have had 
that destroyed, would have been an irreparable 
loss ; but, it seems to me, that God has not made 
any created being in this world, neither man nor 
beast, nor any thing else, but he has set up some 
other thing in opposition to it, to keep it within 
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its just bounds of fear and humility. In this re¬ 
spect Ghent is admirably well situated, for cer¬ 
tainly the countries round about it are the most 
luxurious, the most splendid, and the most profuse 
of any countries in Christendom; yet they are 
Catholics, and to outward appearance the worship 
of God is religiously observed. But it is dot the 
house of Burgundy alone that has a thorn in its 
side; France has England as a check; England 
has Scotland; and Spain, Portugal; (I will not 
say Granada, for they are Moors, and enemies to 
Christianity;) though otherwise Granada has given 
the kingdom of Castile much trouble to this very 
day. The princes of Italy, who generally have no 
other title to their territories but what they vainly 
derive from heaven, (and of that we can only di¬ 
vine,) ruling their subjects with cruelty, violence, 
and oppression, in respect to their taxes, are 
curbed and kept in awe by the commonwealths, 
and free states in the several counties of Italy; as 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, Bolonia, Sienna, Pisa, 
Lucca, and others ; which are in a great many re¬ 
spects diametrically opposite, they to the princes, 
and the princes to them, keeping a watchful eye 
over one another, that neither of them may grow 
too powerful for his neighbour. But to come to 
particulars in relation to the state of Italy. The 
house of Arragon has that of Anjou to curb it; 
the. house of Sfbrza, (which usurped upon the 
Visconti in the Duchy of Milan,) the house of 
Orleans. The Venetians (as before,) have the 
princes of Italy, but, more especially the Floren- 
2 L 2 
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tines, still in opposition against them; and the 
Florentines, the commonwealths of Sienna, Pisa, 
and Genoa. The Genoese are sufficiently plagued 
with their own bad government and treachery to¬ 
wards each other, not to mention their factions and 
parties ; as, the Forgosi, the Adorni, the Donati, 
and others; but this every body knows so well, 
that I shall insist no longer on it. In Germany 
you are well acquainted with the faction and ani¬ 
mosity between the houses of Austria and Bavaria, 
and of the house of Bavaria’s being sub-divided 
within itself. The house of Austria again has the 
Swiss for its enemy, upon the account only of a 
small village called Switz, (not able to raise six 
hundred men,) but now the whole country takes its 
denomination from it, which is increased in power 
and riches, that two of the best towns belonging 
to the house of Austria are Zurich and Fribourg, 
and both of them are in Switzerland. Besides, 
they have won several memorable battles, and 
slain some of the Dukes of Austria in the field. 
There are also several other factions and private 
animosities in Germany; the house of Cleves 
against the house of Gelders, and the Dukes of 
Gelders against the Dukes of Juliers. The Easter* 
lings (a remote people in the north) against the 
Danes ; and, to speak in general of all Germany, 
there are so many fortified places, and so many 
people in them ready and fit for all manner of mis¬ 
chief, (as plundering, robbing, and killing, and 
encroaching upon their neighbours, upon every 
trivial occasion,) that it is a wonder they da no 
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more. A private person, with only one servant to 
wait on him, will have the confidence to defy a 
whole city, and declare war against a duke, that 
he may have a pretence to rob and plunder him ; 
especially if he has but a castle, or any strong fort, 
situated upon a rock to retreat to, where he keeps 
perhaps twenty, perhaps thirty, horse, to scour up 
and down the country, and plunder according to 
his directions. These kind of rpbbers are seldom 
punished by German princes, who employ them 
upon all occasions; but the towns and free states 
punish them severely whenever they catch any of 
them within the limits of their jurisdiction; and 
often besiege and blow up their castles, for which 
purpose they have generally a certain number of 
forces in pay, who are always in a readiness to 
defend them. So that these princes and towns in 
Germany are placed in this opposition and discord, 
to keep all of them to their duties, that no one 
state, or prince, may encroach upon its neighbour, 
which is absolutely necessary, not only in Germany, 
but all the world over. I speak only of Europe, 
for of the affairs of Asia and Africa I am not suf¬ 
ficiently informed, though I have heard they are 
not exempted from factions and wars, which are 
carried on with more cruelty and barbarity than 
ours ; for I myself have known, that in some places 
they have sold one another to the Christians; as 
Portugal can witness, which has had, and still has, 
abundance of slaves of that nature. But this I 
think, we have little reason to object against the 
Saracens, for there are some places in Christendom 
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where Christians practise the same thing? but they 
are either under the Turk’s dominion, oar else bor¬ 
dering upon it, as in some parts of Greece. 

It. may seem, therefore, that these factions and 
parties which reign every where, are necessary for 
the world, and that these contradictions and oppo¬ 
sitions, which God has placed in all states, and al¬ 
most in every private person, are so many pricks 
and spurs to enforce them to be just: for my own 
part it seems so to me, who am a person but of in¬ 
different learning, (and will not maintain any opi¬ 
nion that is not obvious to every one’s capacity,) and 
that chiefly upon account of the slothfulness of 
some princes, and the disingemdty of others, who 
have judgment and experience enough, but choose to 
pervert it; for a prince, or any man else, who has 
power and authority where he resides, and has seen 
or read more than other people, must of necessity 
be greatly improved, or rendered worse by bis con¬ 
versation with men and books; for wicked men are 
the worse for their knowledge, hut the good im¬ 
prove themselves extremely: however, it is pro¬ 
bable learning does more good than harm to the 
persons that are possessed of it, for being conr 
scious to themselves when they act contrary to 
their reason, it deters them from doing it, or at least 
fromt doing it so often as, perhaps they otherwise 
would do; and though they be not really good, 
it makes them unwilling to appear bad, or be 
thought to do injustice to any one. Of this I have 
seen several instances among great persons, where 
learning has restrained them from putting in prae- 
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4;ice their mischievous intentions; and sometimes 
the prospect and dread of God’s judgments, of 
which they have a greater idea than the ignorant, 
who have neither observed nor read any thing. 
This, therefore, I will venture to say, that those 
princes who do not know themselves, and for want 
of a right education, or perhaps through the defect 
of their constitution, are indiscreet and rash, can¬ 
not have the true knowledge how far God has ex¬ 
tended the power and dominion which he has given 
them over their subjects : for they have neither read 
nor understand it themselves, nor conversed with 
any but fawning sycophants, who know nothing of 
the matter, and if they did, would be afraid to 
instruct and admonish them , for fear they should in¬ 
cur their royal displeasure; and if any bold-spirited 
courtier ventures to remonstrate upon the inconve¬ 
nience or injustice of things, they are so far from 
being encouraged in it, that they are looked upon 
as fools, and many times their good intentions mis¬ 
interpreted. It is therefore to be concluded, that 
neither natural reason, nor our own knowledge, 
nor the fear of God, nor the love to our neighbour, 
are always sufficient to restrain us from doing vio¬ 
lence to one another, or to with-hold us from re¬ 
taining what we have got already* or to hinder us 
from usurping and ravishing from other people, by 
all the wayB that are possible: for if great princes 
have Once got possession of any towns or castles, 
though they belong in justice to their nearest rela¬ 
tions or neighbours, all the reasons above-men¬ 
tioned will not prevail with them to restore them ; 
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and after they have published some artful manl- 
festo, or specious pretence, for the keeping them, 
every body applauds their reasons, especially those 
who are about the court, and are ambitious of 
being in their favour. I am not speaking here of 
disputes between inferior persons, for there is 
still some superior person above them who does 
them justice, at least sometimes, if a man’s* cause 
be any thing good, his pockets full, and he willing 
to part with his money, unless the court (that is 
the prince under whom he lives) opposes him ; so 
that in all probability God is as it were constrained 
to shew many signs, and to chastise us with many 
rods for our indolence and perverseness, or rather 
negligence ; for the slothfulness and ignorance of 
princes are very dangerous and dreadful, because 
the happiness or misery of their subjects depend 
wholly upon them: wherefore if a prince who is 
powerful, and has a standing army, by the strength 
of which he can raise money to pay them, or to be 
employed in a luxurious way of living, or in any 
thing that does not directly tend to the advance¬ 
ment of the common good, will not retrench his 
extravagancies himself, and those courtiers that 
are about him rather endeavour to flatter and ap¬ 
plaud him in every thing he does, than to dissuade 
him from doing ill (for fear of his displeasure) who 
can apply any remedy in this case, but God alone? 
God indeed does not converse with mankind after 
the same manner as he did of old, nor are there 
any prophets in being to declare his pleasure, but 
his word is sufficiently known, and clear enough to 
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any* that are willing to understand it; so that there 
will be no excuse left for ignorance, especially to 
those who have had time and capacity to have con¬ 
sidered these matters. How then shall those great 
princes escape who keep their people in such sub¬ 
jection, that they raise what taxes they please by 
force, by which they compel them to obedience, 
and the least of their commands is with penalty of 
life ? Some of them punish under pretence of jus¬ 
tice, and have those about them, who are always 
ready to comply, and make a capital crime of what 
In itself is very pardonable. If they want suffi¬ 
cient evidence to condemn a man, they have ways 
of multiplying interrogatories, and equivocating 
in the examinations of the parties and witnesses to 
detain the defendant, and destroy him with ex¬ 
penses, delaying his trial, and by that means giv¬ 
ing encouragement for any that will bring a fresh 
information against him : if that will not do, and 
answers not their intentions, they have a shorter 
cut, by making the case as they please themselves, 
and giving out it was necessary he should be made 
an example of. To others that are of a higher 
quality, and depend upon the court; they object, 
“You have disobeyed, contrary to the duty and 
allegiance you owe meand upon that bare pre¬ 
tence and allegation they proceed, 'if they can, to 
seize upon their estates, and reduce them to ex¬ 
treme poverty and distress. If they have a neigh¬ 
bour that is of a martial temper, they will be sure 
not to disturb him; but if his kingdom is in a 
poor weak condition, he shall never be [at rest: 
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they objeet, he has assisted their enemies, or parsed 
contribution in their countries, or else they pur¬ 
chase quarrels to give them occasion to rum him; 
if that will not do, they support their enemies 
underhand against him, and supply them with 
troops. They think their own subjects live too 
long, though they have served their predecessors 
never so faithfully, and displace * them to make 
room for new creatures of their own. They mo¬ 
lest and quarrel with the cliergy upon the score of 
their benefices, not that they are really guilty, but 
to extort compositions for the enriching of some 
person recommended to them by such as are sub¬ 
servient to their looser pleasures; who sometimes 
have great influence upon them: t hey exhaust t heir 
nobility in preparations for war, which they un¬ 
dertake at their pleasure, without consulting their 
council, or such as they ought to advise with, be¬ 
fore they enter upon action, though they have em¬ 
ployed both their persons and estates to enable 
them to undertake it. To the common people they 
leave little or nothing, t hough their to wns be greater 
than they ought; nor do they take any care to re- 
str&hrthe licentiousness of their soldiers, who are 
quartered up and down the countries without pay¬ 
ing any thing; and commit' all manner of inso- 
lencies, as every body knows; for net Contented 
with the ordinary provisions of the farmer, >wbo 
pays them their wages, they beat and abuse the 
poor country people, and force them to buy wine, 
and other nice dainties that are to be bought in the 

* AsLouis'XI. did aftet the death of* his ftithet Charles VIt ; 
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market, on purpose for their eating ; and if the 
good man’s wife or daughter happens to be hand-* 
some, his wisest course is to keep them out of their 
sight: and yet where money is plenty, it would be 
no bard matter to prevent this disorder and confab 
Sion, by paying them every two months at farthest, 
which would obviate their pretence of want of 
pay, and leave them without excuse, and without 
any inconvenience to the prince, because they are 
paid punctually every year. I speak this in com¬ 
passion to this kingdom, which certainly is more 
oppressed and harassed in quartering these men at 
arms, than any in all Europe ; new can any thing 
but the wisdom of their king redress their injuries. 
But in the neighbouring countries they have other 
ways of punishment. 

But to proceed in my design. Is there any king 
or prince upon earth who has power to raise one 
penny of money, except on his demesnes, without 
the consent of the poor subject who is to pay it, 
but by tyranny and violence l It may be objected, 
that there are some times in which the assembling 
of great councils cannot be attended, and that 
their debates would be too tedious^ The prepara>- 
tions and beginnings of war are never so hasty, but 
they have time enough to consider of it; and when 
it is begun by the consent and concurrence of the sub*- 
ject, the prince is always more strong and formidable 
to his enemy. If it be a defensive war,, the storm is 
seen afar off, especially if if be an invasion,and their 
the subject cannot complain, or refuse any thing 
that is demanded: nor can any thing happen so 
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suddenly, but some persons may be called who 'may 
be able to declare the necessity of the war, which 
is much better than to do it arbitrarily and feign- 
edly, with a design only to raise money. Money I 
am sensible is necessary at all times, to secure the 
frontiers in times of peace as well as war ; but all 
is to be done with moderation, and depends much 
upon the wisdom of the prince, for if he be a 
good man, he knows what God is, what the world 
is, what he ought to do, and what he ought to 
avoid. In my opinion, of all the countries in Eu¬ 
rope where I was ever acquainted, the government 
is no where so well managed, the people no where 
less obnoxious to violence and oppression, nor 
their houses less liable to the desolations of war, 
| than in England, for there the calamities fall only 
upon the authors. 

Of all the kings in the world our’s has the least 
reason to use this expression, “ I can raise what 
money I please upon my subjects for that is a 
1 power neither he or any prince else has ; and they 
do him no service who publish it in order to make 
him appear greater, for they make him but more 
terrible and odious to his neighbours, who would 
never wish to live under his government. But, if 
our king, or his courtiers, who are desirous of aug¬ 
menting his grandeur, do say thus, “ My subjects 
are so good and loyal, that they refuse me nothing* 
I ask them; I am the most feared, best obeyed, and 
the best served by my subjects, of any prince in the 
world; my subjects are the most patient under in¬ 
jury and affliction, and most forgetful of all past 
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sufferingsthis, in my judgment, is more honour¬ 
able (and I am Slire it is true) than to say, “ I do 
what I will; I have authority for it, and I will 
keep it.” King Charles V. used no such expres¬ 
sion ; nor indeed did I ever hear it from any king; 
but I have heard it from their ministers, who 
thought they had done him great service thereby; 
but they mistook the interest of their master, or 
spoke it to shew their devotion to his humour; if 
otherwise, they did not know what they said. As 
an instance and experiment of the affections of the 
French to their prince, we need look no further 
than our own times. At the meeting of the three 
estates at Tours, upon the death of our master 
of glorious memory, Louis XI., who died in 1483, 
that convention in that juncture might be thought 
dangerous; and some there were, (but neither con¬ 
siderable for their quality or virtue,) who said then, 
and have often repeated it since, that it was a di¬ 
minution of the king’s prerogative, and no less 
than treason against him, to talk of assembling 
the states; but it is such as these who commit that 
crime against God, the king, and their country; 
and those who use these expressions are such as 
are in authority or reputation, without desert, and 
wholly unfit for any thing but flattery; whispering 
lies and stories into the ears of their masters, which > 
make them afraid of these assemblies, lest they ' 
should take notice of them and their manners, and 
call them to an account for their villanous prac¬ 
tices. This kingdom was at that time accounted 
very low by all people, having endured, for twenty 
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years together and upwards, such taxes as exceeded 
all precedent, by above three millions of franks per 
annum. For Charles VII. never in any one year 
i raised above one million eight hundred thousand 
francs; and his son, Louis XI., the very year of 
his death, raised four millions seven hundred thou¬ 
sand francs, besides what was raised for the artil¬ 
lery and ammunition ; and certainly it was a siCK 
thing to see, or consider, the poverty of the peopled 
yet one thing was very commendable in our master? 
he hoarded up none, but employed all in building 
citadels, castles, or fortifications for the defence of 
his kingdom ; which he performed with more judg¬ 
ment and expense than any of his predecessors. He 
was likewise very liberal to the church, and in 
some respects more than was necessary, for he 
robbed the poor to give it to the rich: but in this 
world nobody can arrive to perfection. 

And yet, in this weak and impoverished king¬ 
dom, upon the death of our king, was there any 
sedition among the people against the prince who 
succeeded ? Did either_HQbility or commons take 
arms to oppose him? Was there any body else 
whom they desired to place on the throne ? Did they 
endeavour either to deprive, or so much as to re¬ 
strain him in his authority, that he should not have 
the power of a king? Certainly no; and indeed 
how could they have effected it? Some were so 
conceited as to say yes; but his subjects acted quite 
contrary; for the nobility, gentry, commons, and 
citizens, obeyed his summons, made their personal 
appearance before him, recognised his power, and 
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swore allegiance to him. The nobility and gentry 
delivered in their petitions humbly upon their knees, 
and a council of twelve were appointed to take 
them into consideration, and, according to the ad* 
vice of that council, the king (being then but thir- 
teemyears old) did either grant or refuse them. In 
this assembly of the states, the king and council 
being present, some remonstrances were made for 
(.he good of the kingdom, but it was done with all 
possible submission and deference to the good*will 
both of the king and couneil. Whatever was de¬ 
sired they granted; and whatever was made appear 
by calculation to be necessary for the king’s ex¬ 
pense, they complied with without the least con¬ 
tradiction ; the sum recommended was two mil¬ 
lions and a half of francs, (enough in all conscience, 
and rather too much, unless some new occasion of 
a farther expense happened,) but, lest that should 
not be sufficient, the estates entreated, that at the 
end of two years they might be convened again, 
and they would supply him further, for rather than 
he should want, they would fiirnisb him as he 
pleased himself. If he were invaded, or any way 
affronted, they would be ready with their lives, as 
well as fortunes, to vindicate him, and refuse 
nothing that he should command. Is it to such 
obedient subjects as these that the king is to insist 
upon his prerogative, and take at his pleasure what 
they are so ready to give ? Would it not be more 
just, both towards God and the world, to raise 
money this way, than by violence and force? 
Nor is there any prince who can raise money any 
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other way, unless it be by tyranny, and contrary to 
the laws of the church ; but many of them are sa 
stupid as not to know how they are to demean them* 
selves in this case. On the other side, there are 
people in the world who affront and provoke their 
princes, neither obeying their commands, nor sup- 
lying their wants, but mutinying, repining at, and 
contemning their authority, in doing which they 
act at once both against their allegiance and duty. 

When I say kings and princes, I mean them¬ 
selves, or their deputies; when subjects, I mean 
Buch as are magistrates and bear any rule or au* 
thority under them. 

The greatest mischiefs proceed from the greatest 
powers, for those who are weak are patiently cob* 
tented. When I speak of great powers, I mean 
women* as well as men, for sometimes they are in 
authority, either by the over fondness of their hus¬ 
bands, or for the administration of their own 
proper affairs, or when any territory accrues by 
the wife. If I should treat of the inferior states 
and conditions of human life, I should be too tedi¬ 
ous, and therefore I shall confine myself to the 
greater, since by those the power and justice of 
God are more visibly seen; for let a million of 
calamities befal a poor man, they are imputed to 
his poverty and imprudence, and nobody concerns 
themselves; if he breaks his neck, or be drowned, 
it was because he had nobody with him (they cry,) 

• The author in this reflection on the exorbitant power of women, 
Seems to point at the Princess Anne Countess of Beaujeu, sister of 
Charles VIIL, and Regent of France during his minority, who was 
the occasion of all bis misfortunes. 
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and will not give themselves any farther trouble 
about it. But when an accident happens to any 
great city it is otherwise, yet that neither is hot 
so much spoken of as what happens to princes. 
The reason therefore why the power of God is 
more conspicuous against princes and great 
men, is, because the poor, and such as are in 
distress have enough to punish them besides, 
whenever they offend; and sometimes they are 
chastised when they are innocent; either as a ter¬ 
ror to other people, or for the forfeiture of their 
estates, and perhaps by the folly of the judge. 
But if the offenders are great, as princes, prin¬ 
cesses, governors, or counsellors of any rebellious 
town or state, let their exorbitance be never so 
enormous, who will dare to inquire into their 
faults? who will inform against them? who will 
question them? who will punish them? I speak of 
the bad, not the good, but of these there are but 
few to be met with: And what are the motives 
that induce great persons to commit these enor¬ 
mities, and many more, (which for brevity’s sake I 
have not mentioned,) without the least regard to, 
or consideration of God’s divine power and justice? 
In men of learning it is want of faith, in ignorant 
persons, want of knowledge and faith both; but 
principally of faith, from whence (in my opinion,) 
all the mischiefs that are incident to mankind do 
spring; I mean the mischiefs of those who com¬ 
plain of being injured and oppressed by such as 
are powerful and strong; for whether a man be 
rich or poor, If he puts his trust in God, and be 
Vol. i. 2 M 
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convinced that the pains of hell are really such as 
they are represented to us in scripture; if he is 
conscious of any injury that he has done to his 
neighbour, or that his grandfather or father came 
wrongfully by any thing that he now enjoys, (let it 
be what it will, from a crown to a cottage,) and 
his conscience suggests to him that he shall not be 
saved without exact restitution; it is not to be 
supposed that either prince or princess, great or 
small, man or woman, ecclesiastic or layman, or in 
short, any person of what condition soever, would 
be so void of all reason and understanding as to 
detain any thing from his subject or neighbour; 
condemn any innocent person to death, keep him 
in prison, or impoverish one to enrich another; 
or do any thing dishonourable to his parents and 
relations, to gratify himself in his pleasures with 
women, or otherwise : Certainly none could be so 
weak, at least none would believe they could ; for 
if their faith be firm, and they believe what God 
and the church have commanded under pain of 
damnation, that is, that our life is but short, and 
the pains of hell eternal and without intermission, 
they would never apt as they do. We may safely 
conclude therefore, that the want of faith is the 
source of all mischiefs and villany.; But to illus¬ 
trate it by an example: When a king or prince 
happens to be taken prisoner by his enemies in the 
day of battle, and is apprehensive of continuing so 
all the days of his life; is there any thing so dear 
to him in the world that he would not give to pur¬ 
chase his liberty ? He will part witfi any thing not 
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only of his own, but of his subjects’, too, for his 
redemption ; as you may remember of King John 
of France taken prisoner by Edward Prince of 
Wales at the battle of Poictiers, the 19th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1356. This King John paid three millions 
of francs, gave away all Aquitain, (at least all that 
he held there,) besides other territories and towns, 
to the quantity of a third part of his dominions ; 
(by which means he so impoverished the kingdom, 
that for a long time after the current coin of it 
was nothing but bits of leather with a silver nail 
in the middle of them;) all which was given by 
King John, and his son Charles surnamed the 
Wise, for the ransom of his father; though the 
English would not have put him to death if they 
had refused it, but only have made his confine¬ 
ment more severe; or if they had put him to death, 
the pains of the execution would not have been 
any way equal to the torments of hell. Why then 
did he part with what he did, to the ruin and im¬ 
poverishing both of his children and subjects; but 
because he believed what he saw, and imagined 
there was no other way of obtaining his liberty t 
but perhaps when he committed that sin which 
brought down this judgment upon himself, his 
children and subjects, he had no steadfast belief 
that the doing of it was against God’s will and 
commandments. Now, though King John gave all 
these territories and towns to his enemies, to re¬ 
deem himself from a short and temporary captivity; 
yet there is not one, (or at least very few princes,) 
who* having any town or province that belongs to 
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their neighbours, in their possession, will restore 
it upon consideration of God’s justice, or. the tor¬ 
ments of hell. 

I asked the question before, Who would inform 
against great persons ? who would accuse them to 
the judge ; and where would they find a judge to 
punish them ? The information that will be brought 
against them shall be the cries and clamours of the 
people, whom they have so many ways injured and 
oppressed, without the least pity or compassion; 
and the mournful complaints of widows and or¬ 
phans, whose parents and husbands they have un¬ 
justly put to death, to their utter ruin and destruc¬ 
tion : And in short, the lamentations of all those 
whom they have tortured or persecuted either in 
their persons or estates. These with their sighs, 
their tears and their groans, shall draw up an in¬ 
formation against them, and present it to our Savi¬ 
our the true judge of the world, who perhaps will 
not defer their punishment till the next world, but 
do them justice in this; which punishment, as I. 
said before, proceeds from want of confidence, and 
a firm belief in God’s commandments. 

It must be acknowledged, therefore, that God is 
forced to shew tokens and examples, that they, and 
the rest of the world, may be convinced, that the 
enormity of their actions, and the weakness of 
their faith, have drawn those heavy judgments 
upon them, and may understand that it is God who 
exercises his power and his justice to punish them, 
because their offences are above any other cogni¬ 
zance but his. But the judgments of God, (at first,) 
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do seldom produce any amendment, how great, or 
how lasting soever they be. However, they never 
light upon any prince, minister of state, or magis¬ 
trate, but the consequences are very dangerous for 
the subject. When I speak of misfortunes, I mean 
only such as are detrimental to the subject; for, if 
a prince tumbles from his horse, breaks his leg, or 
falls into a violent fever, he is cured again, and it 
makes him wiser for the future. I call them misfor¬ 
tunes, when God is so highly provoked he can en¬ 
dure no longer, but will manifest his divine justice 
and power, and then his method is first to infa¬ 
tuate their understanding, (which is a great pu¬ 
nishment where it is inflicted,) then he visits their 
family, and suffers murmurs and dissensions to 
arise ; then the prince himself is so far abandoned 
and given over by God, that, in the height of his 
indignation and folly, he shuns and despises the 
counsels and conversation of wise men ; and makes 
choice of none but irrational fiery upstarts for his 
new favourites, without either merit, virtue, or 
estate; and such as will flatter and comply with 
whatever he says. If he proposes to raise one 
penny, they cry two: if the prince threatens a 
man, they advise him to hang him ; and so in every 
thing else; spurring him still on to make himself 
feared, and behaving themselves in the mean time 
proud and insolently, in hopes to strike an awe and 
terror into the people, as if authority was their 
inheritance. Those whom such princes, by the 
advice of such evil counsellors, have turned out of 
their posts and employments, having served in 
them a long time, and contracted friendship and 
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acquaintance in their dominions, are very much 
disgusted, and all their relations and well-wishers 
4n their behalf; and perhaps they are pressed so 
far as to stand upon i^ir a defence, or else enter 
into the service of some^fieighbouring prince, who 
possibly may be at enmity witji/him that discarded 
them ; by which means, the dissatisfaction within 
may give opportunity to the animosity without, and 
bring in a foreign army amongst them. Is there 
any war so mortal as between friends that are pro¬ 
voked? Is any persecution so cruel? Foreign 
enemies are easily repelled when a nation is entire 
and unanimous at home, because they want intel¬ 
ligence and correspondence. Can you imagine an 
imprudent prince, surrounded with such silly po¬ 
liticians, can foresee the calamities that are remote, 
when he cannot discern his domestic divisions ? nor 
comprehend which way they should hurt him ? nor 
conceive they proceed from God ? His table is as 
well served, he sleeps as well as ever in his bed, 
his stables and his wardrobe are the same, and the 
pomp and splendour of his court is much increased; 
,for he advances mean persons, divides among them 
the spoils and estates of those whom he has ba¬ 
nished, and lavishes away abundance of his own to 
make them more rich and illustrious. But, when 
he thinks least of it, God will raise him up an 
enemy whom perhaps he never heard of: then,me¬ 
lancholy thoughts will arise, and suspicions of those 
whom he has offended, and he will be afraid even 
of his very friends, yet will not make God his 
refuge, but have recourse to arms. 

Have we not seen in our own days such examples 
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among 6ur neighbours ? Have we not seen Kingp 
Edward IV. of England, the head of the house of 
York, supplant the chouse .of Lancaster, under" 
which his father and h&liyed a long time ; though 
he had actually sworn allegiance to Henry VI., who 
was Of the Lancastrian line; yet afterwards this 
Edward kept King Henry a prisoner a long time in 
the tower of London, (the metropolis of that king¬ 
dom,) and at last put him to death ? * 

Have we not seen the Earl of Warwick, the chief 
manager of all King Edward’s affairs, (after hav¬ 
ing put all his adversaries to death, and particu¬ 
larly the Dukes of Somerset,) at length turn rebel 
to his master, King Edward, dethrone him, marry 
his daughter to the Prince of Wales, son to King 
Henry VI.; endeavour to restore the house of Lan¬ 
caster ; return with it into England; engaged, de¬ 
feated, and slain in battle himself, his brothers, 
and relations ; besides several other of the nobility 
of England, who not long before had vanquished, 
and almost extirpated, their adversaries ? After¬ 
wards the times changed, and their children re¬ 
venged the destruction of their parents. It is • 
not to be imagined that such judgments proceeded 
from any thing but the divine justice. But (as I 
observed before) England has this peculiar grace, 
that neither the country, nor the people, nor the 
houses, are wasted, destroyed, or demolished; but 
the calamities and misfortunes of the war fall only j 
upon the soldiers, and especially the nobility, of 
whom they are more than ordinary jealous; for 
nothing is perfect in this world. 

As soon as King Edward had settled the affairs 
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of his kingdom, he received of our master fifty 
thousand crowns a year, constantly paid him in the 
tower of London, and was grown as rich as his 
ambition could desire ; on a, sudden he died (and 
as was supposed) of melancholy for our present 
king’s marriage with Madam Margaret, the Duke 
of Austria’s daughter, (his distemper seizing him 
upon the news of it,) for then he found himself 
outwitted as to his own daughter, to whom he had 
given the title of Dauphiness. Upon this mar¬ 
riage the pension, which he called tribute, was 
stopped, though indeed it was neither the one nor 
the other, as I have declared before. King Ed¬ 
ward left his wife two sons, (one called the Prince 
of Wales, and the other the Duke of York,) and 
two daughters. The Duke of Gloucester, King 
Edward’s brother, took upon him the protector¬ 
ship of his nephew the Prince of Wales, (who was 
then about ten years old,) swore allegiance to him 
as his sovereign, and brought him to London pre¬ 
tending to crown him ; but his design was only to 
wheedle the Duke of York out of the sanctuary, 
where he was at that time with his mother, who 
had conceived some jealousy of his intentions. In 
short, the conclusion was this; by the assistance 
of the Bishop of Bath, (who had been formerly of 
King Edward’s council, but falling afterwards into 
disgrace, had been removed from court, made pri¬ 
soner, and paid a round sum for his ransom,) he 
executed his designs, as you shall hear by and by. 

This bishop discovered to the Duke of Gloucester, 
that his brother King Edward having been formerly 
in love with a beautiful young lady, promised her 
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marriage, upon condition he might lie with her; the 
lady consented, and, as the bishop affirmed, he 
married them when nobody was present but they 
two and himself. His fortune depending upon the 
court, he did not discover it, and persuaded the lady 
likewise to conceal it, which she did, and it re¬ 
mained a secret to that very day. After this King 
Edward fell in love with, and married, the daughter 
of an English gentleman, called the Lord Rivers # ; 
this lady was a widow, and had two sons. The 
bishop having, as I said before, discovered this 
mystery to the Duke of Gloucester, he gave his 
assistance in the execution of the barbarous designs 
of the Duke of Gloucester, who murdered his two 
nephews, and made himself king, by the name of 
Richard III. He caused the two daughters to be 
declared illegitimate in parliament, took their coats 
of arms from them, and put all his brother’s crea¬ 
tures to death, at least all he could get into his 
power. But his cruel reign did not last long; for, 
being at the height of his pride, in greater pomp 
and authority than any King of England for an 
hundred years before, when he had beheaded the 
Duke of Buckingham, and assembled a numerous 
army under his command ; God Almighty raised 
him up an enemy that destroyed him, and that was 
the Earl of Richmond, a person of no power, and 
one who had been a long time prisoner in Bretagne, 
but now King of England, and of the house of 
Lancaster, though, as I am informed, not next heir 

* The Lady Elizabeth Woodville, daughter to Richard Earl of 
Rivers, who, by her first husband John Gray, had Thomas and Richard 
Gray. 
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to the crown. The Earl of Richmond told me, not 
long before his departure from this kingdom, that 
from the time he was five years okl be had been al¬ 
ways a fugitive or a prisoner. He had endured an 
imprisonment of fifteen years or thereabouts in Bre¬ 
tagne, by the command of the late Duke Francis, 
into whose bands he fell by extremity of weather, 
as he was escaping out of France with his unde 
the Earl of Pembroke. I was at Duke Francis’s 
court at the time when they were seized ; the duke 
treated them very handsomely for prisoners, and at 
King Edward’s death supplied the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond liberally both with men and ships; and hav¬ 
ing intelligence with the Duke of Buckingham 
(who died for it afterwards) he sent him to land 
his forces in England; but, meeting with foul 
weather, he was driven into Dieppe, and from 
thence went back ’into Bretagne. Being returned 
into Bretagne, he was afraid, having five hundred 
English in his train, of becoming burdensome to 
the duke, and thereby induce him to make some 
agreement with King Richard, much to his preju¬ 
dice and disadvantage, for he had some intimation 
that there were secret practices on foot to that 
purpose ; upon this, he and his whole retinue went 
away privately, without taking their leave of the 
duke. Not long after, our king paid for the pas¬ 
sage of three or four thousand men, gave him and 
his companions a considerable sum of money, fur¬ 
nished him with a large train of artillery, and sent 
him out of Normandy to land in some part of 
Wales, where he was born. King Richard marched 
immediately to fight him, but an English gentle- 
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man, called the Lord Stanley, having married the 
earl’s mother, joined him with twenty-six thousand 
men. They came to a battle, and the success was, 
King Richard was slain, and the Earl of Richmond 
crowned King of England on the field of battle, with 
the crown that King Richard had brought along 
with him. Will you say this is fortune ? Certainly 
it is the just judgment of God. But, to make it 
the more evident, it was not long after the murder 
of his nephews, as you have heard, but he lost his 
wife (some say he made her away too); he had but 
one son, and he died presently after. This would 
have come in more properly when I shall speak of 
King Edward’s death (for he was alive at the time 
of the occurrences of this Chapter,) yet I thought 
it not unseasonable here, as being pertinent to my 
discourse. In like manner, it is not many years 
since we have seen as strange revolutions in Spain, 
upon the death of the late King Henry of that 
kingdom, who was married to the King of Portu¬ 
gal’s sister (who died last), and by her had a beau¬ 
tiful daughter; yet that daughter was not suffered 
to succeed, but was deprived of the crown under 
pretence of illegitimacy. But this business did not 
pass without controversy and blood; for the King 
of Portugal, assisted by several of the nobility of 
Castile, took part with his niece : but King Henry’s 
sister carried the kingdom in spite of all their op¬ 
position, and enjoys it to this very day, having 
married the son of John, King of Arragon ; so that 
this judgment and decree was made in heaven, 
where many of the same nature are undoubtedly 
made. You have seen likewise, not many years 
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since, the King of Scotland in arms, and fighting 
with his son, who was not above thirteen or four¬ 
teen years of age. -The son* and his party won the 
battle, and the king was killed upon the spot. 
This king was accused of the death of his brother 
and sister, and several other persons of quality. 
You see also the duchy of Gelders out of the right 
line, and you have heard of the late duke’s unna¬ 
tural usage of his father. I could instance in se¬ 
veral cases of the like nature, that might easily be 
known to be Divine chastisements, which are the 
sources of war, and from whence proceed mortality 
and famine; and all for want of faith. It must 
therefore be acknowledged, (considering the wick¬ 
edness of mankind, and especially of great persons, 
who neither know themselves, nor believe there is 
a God,) that there is a necessity that every prince 
or great lord should have an adversary to restrain 
and keep him in fear, or else there would be no 
living under them, nor near them. « 

* This was James IV., who married the Lady Margaret, sister to 
Henry V1II. Kjng of England. 
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